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ALASKAN  BROWN  BEARS 
From  an  original  Sketch  by  Carl  Rungius 


HUNTING  THE  BIG  BROWN  BEAR 


OF  all  carnivorous,  four-footed  animals  that  still  in- 
habit the  wilds,  none  is  so  large  or  so  powerful  as 
the  big  Alaskan  brown  bear  ( TJrsas  Gy  as).  The  actual 
measurement  of  a full-grown  specimen  is  eight  feet  long 
and  when  standing  erect  on  his  hind  legs  he  attains  a 
height  of  nine  feet.  His  weight  surpasses  that  of  two 
average  lions  or  tigers  and  his  strength  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  king  of  beasts.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it 
may  not  be  surprising  that  among  hunters  this  great 
animal  is  considered  the  prize  big-game  trophy  of  North 
America. 

With  a few  exceptions  animals  of  huge  proportions'' 
are  not  endowed  with  a great  degree  of  intelligence.  Bulk 
often  seems  to  take  the  place  of  brains.  This  statement, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  bear.  Like  the  great  apes 
he  is  full  of  a keen  humor  which  marks  him  as  belonging 
to  a high  order  in  the  animal  world.  To  appreciate  fully 
the  interest  displayed  by  everybody  towards  bears,  one 
has  only  to  note  the  crowds  of  people,  both  old  and  young, 
who  flock  around  the  bear  dens  in  any  zoological  park 
watching  their  antics. 

Public  interest  was,  however,  but  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  authorities  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  decided  to 
send  an  expedition  to  collect  a group  of  these  animals  on 
the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  not 
to  defer  the  matter  too  long.  The  brown  bears  are  be- 
coming scarcer  year  by  year,  and  a proclamation  by  a 
former  governor  of  Alaska,  urging  that  measures  be 
taken  to  exterminate  the  species,  caused  not  a little 
anxiety  among  people  interested  in  conserving  the  rem- 
nants of  our  wild  life.  Luckily  for  the  bears  and  in  the 
interest  of  natural  history  collections  this  proposal  did 
not  go  into  effect,  but  it  was  a timely  warning  that  the 
collecting  of  these  animals  should  begin  at  once. 
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While  the  big  bear  is  found  in  many  remote  places 
along  the  Alaskan  coast  and  on  adjacent  islands,  even 
there  it  is  far  from  being  plentiful.  The  wild  desolate 
mountain  ranges  of  Kadiak  Island  are  famous  as  its  re- 
treat ; it  also  inhabits  the  treeless  regions  that  extend  out 
to  the  end  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  To  illustrate  the 
uncertainties  of  bear  hunting,  I might  quote  the  late 
John  Bur  rough ’s  remark,  “One  cannot  say,  ‘Let’s  go  out 
and  kill  a bear,’  and  then  go  and  do  it!”  No  doubt  his 
observation  on  this  point  was  influenced  by  his  experience 
with  the  Harriman  Alaskan  Expedition.  Many  bear 
hunts  were  organized  by  this  expedition  but,  with  all 
their  resources,  luck  seemed  to  be  against  them,  for  E.  H. 
Harriman  was  the  only  member  of  the  entire  party  who 
succeeded  in  killing  one  she-bear  and  two  cubs  on  Kadiak 
Island. 

Needless  to  say  when  planning  a trip  of  this  kind 
much  care  and  judgment  should  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  the  territory.  Alaska  is  an  immense  wilderness  where 
one  cannot  readily  move  to  new  or  more  desirable  hunt- 
ing fields ; the  facilities  of  transportation  do  not  permit  it. 
For  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s  Expedition  many  favorable 
places  were  considered,  but  Pavlof  Bay  on  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula  was  eventually  agreed  upon  as  the  most  pro- 
mising location,  and  subsequent  events  proved  that  no 
mistake  had  been  made  in  this  decision.  The  hunt  had 
been  planned  for  the  fall  but  the  time  was  later  changed 
to  spring.  In  the  course  of  much  preliminary  correspond- 
ence, word  came  that  the  Oklahoma  State  Museum  was 
sending  an  expedition  to  Alaska  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  Its  leader,  Mr.  C.  E.  Sykes,  a distinguished  sports- 
man from  Oklahoma,  with  true  western  hospitality  in- 
vited the  writer  to  join  his  party.  The  offer  was  gladly 
accepted. 

It  was  a pleasant  evening,  on  the  twenty-first  of  April, 
1921,  when  in  a Seattle  hotel  we  met  one  another  for  the 
first  time.  There  were  four  of  us  to  start  with : — Mr.  C.  E. 
Sykes  and  Mr.  Edward  Crabbe,  both  representing  the 
Oklahoma  Museum,  Mr.  Charles  Hoffmeister  from  Im- 
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Showing  Route  of  the  Expedition 


perial,  Nebraska,  and  myself.  It  was  not  long  before  all 
became  well  acquainted  with  one  another.  There  is  always 
much  of  common  interest  to  talk  about  when  planning  the 
pursuit  of  big  game.  We  boarded  the  8.  8.  Northwestern 
at  Seattle  on  April  23rd.  Clear,  fine  days  are  as  a rule  ex- 
ceptional and  rain  and  mist  too  often  mar  much  that  is 
beautiful  in  Alaskan  scenery ; but  unusually  fair  weather 
prevailed  as  the  ship  headed  north  through  the  inside  pas- 
sage. After  the  fog  had  faded  away,  high  wooded  moun- 
tains gladdened  the  eye  with  their  freshness  and  mysteri- 
ous charm.  Wild  geese,  plovers  and  cormorants  were 
flying  briskly  to  their  arctic  breeding  grounds,  while  flocks 
of  common  gulls  kept  us  company  during  the  entire  trip. 
Many  stops  were  made  at  points  along  the  way,  perhaps 
the  most  important  being  Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska. 
Here  we  met  Governor  Riggs,  who  issued  our  hunting 
licenses.  He  appeared  to  be  much  interested  in  our  trip 
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and  discussed  the  status  of  game  laws  at  great  length.  A 
photograph  in  the  Governor’s  office  gave  us  ample  proof 
of  the  element  of  danger  in  hunting  bears.  It  showed  a 
native  Indian  boy  whose  flesh  was  horribly  torn  and 
chewed  by  a wounded  bear.  This,  together  with  many 
other  authentic  instances  of  bold  attack,  made  me  realize 
why  a certain  insurance  company  refused  me  an  accident 
policy. 

On  April  30th,  we  landed  at  Cordova,  a lively  little 
town  of  about  500  inhabitants,  which  looked  much  more 
prosperous  than  many  of  the  coast  towns  at  which  we  had 
stopped.  Here  we  left  the  steamer  and  met  Dr.  Chase,  a 
physician  of  the  settlement  and  the  fifth  member  of  our 
hunting  party.  We  then  completed  arrangements  for  the 
charter  of  a power  boat  which  was  to  carry  us  to  the  end 
of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  This  little  vessel,  the  Rolfe , 
lay  tied  to  the  wharf  and  with  keen  interest  we  inspected 
her  hull  and  equipment.  Captain  Rolfe  showed  us  her 
staunch  construction  and  powerful  engine.  Although 
only  65  feet  in  length  and  12  foot  beam,  the  boat  was 
equipped  with  a semi-Diesel  crude-oil  engine  capable  of 
driving  her  at  10  knots  an  hour.  In  navigating  a rough 
and  dangerous  coast  she  proved  her  seaworthiness,  and 
Captain  Rolfe ’s  manifest  ability  as  a pilot  made  us  feel 
quite  secure. 

On  May  1st,  we  sailed  from  Cordova  at  8 A.  M.  and 
after  the  usual  preliminary  snapshots,  started  upon  our 
seven  hundred  mile  journey  along  the  coast.  The  day 
was  fine  with  a calm  blue  sea  and  a gentle  northwest 
breeze.  On  both  sides  of  us  were  snow-clad  mountains 
that  sloped  gradually  down  to  the  sea.  Prom  a few  near- 
by hills,  the  snow  had  melted  and  the  green  spruce 
forests  made  a fine  contrast  with  the  glittering,  ice- 
incrusted  peaks  above.  Timber  dense  and  heavy  extended 
along  the  shore  line  and  ended  in  irregular  points  which 
marked  the  limit  of  trees.  Hinchenbrook  Island  was 
passed  and  soon  faded  into  the  distance  and  later  we 
skirted  Montague.  Then  at  7 P.  M.  we  sailed  through  a 
narrow  passage  and  entered  the  open  sea  on  a gentle, 
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rolling  swell.  We  had  been  running  well,  although  the 
sea  was  choppy,  when  suddenly  the  engine  coughed  and 
stopped  dead.  A feed  pump  was  found  to  be  broken  and 
we  were  forced  to  change  our  course  and  to  limp,  dis- 
abled, to  the  town  of  Seward  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

The  Rolfe  lay  alongside  the  dock  at  Seward  for  almost 
two  days  while  repairs  on  the  engine  were  made  by 
mechanics  from  the  government  machine  shops.  A more 
inhospitable  country  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  many 
are  the  hunting  stories  told  about  its  great  game  fields. 
Permits,  however,  for  collecting  museum  specimens  in  this 
section  are  not  granted,  and  we  were  impatient  to  reach 
our  objective  six  hundred  miles  farther  westward. 

On  May  4th  we  left  Seward  at  1 P.  M.  and  later 
passed  the  Seal  Rocks  at  the  end  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 
A herd  of  seals  lay  hauled  out  on  a rock  oft  shore  and  as 
the  waves  dashed  over  them  their  bodies  glistened  in  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun.  While  gazing  at  this  picturesque 
scene  we  passed  out  into  the  Pacific.  All  hands  were  in 
bed  early,  but  as  the  sea  was  running  high  there  was  no 
sleep.  Next  morning  at  daybreak  the  Barren  Islands 
came  into  view  and  later  we  passed  along  the  rugged 
shores  of  Kadiak  Island.  This  was  surely  a formidable 
looking  coast ; not  a sign  of  human  habitation  appeared 
in  a hundred  miles.  As  the  day  wore  on,  we  sighted 
Katmai,  the  large  volcano  on  the  mainland  across  the 
straits  from  Kadiak,  in  the  country  known  as  the  Land 
of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes.  In  1912  the  entire  top  blew 
off  this  mountain  and  ashes  were  scattered  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  every  direction.  The  little  town  of  Kadiak, 
eighty  miles  away,  was  buried  six  feet  deep  in  ashes ; the 
inhabitants  had  to  grope  their  way  to  the  beach  in  utter 
darkness  and  there  a revenue  cutter  took  them  to  safety. 
As  we  passed  along  the  shore,  the  ashes  were  still  visible 
on  the  higher  mountains. 

After  two  days  and  nights  of  stormy  seas  and  driving 
gales,  during  which  our  little  boat  pitched  and  dived  to  an 
alarming  degree,  we  arrived  at  Unga,  a place  unrivalled 
for  bad  weather.  Records  show  that  rain  and  fog  or 
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snow  prevail  about  272  days  of  the  year  and  sunshine  is 
rare  indeed.  On  the  hunt  we  had  but  three  fair  days  in 
twenty-eight.  The  town  of  Unga  consists  of  about  fifty 
frame  houses  and  a population  of  approximately  two 
hundred  souls;  the  people  earning  their  livelihood  by  cod- 
fishing and  working  in  the  salmon  canneries.  It  was  here 
we  met  our  guides,  Peter  Larsen,  Nick  Creevden  and 
Albert  Osterback.  After  they  came  aboard  we  proceeded 
to  Pirate  Cove  and  from  thence  to  Broad  Cape,  where  we 
arrived  early  in  the  morning  of  May  9th.  Great  was  the 
excitement  here  when  one  of  our  packers  gave  the  alarm 
that  several  bears  were  in  sight  on  a hillside  two  miles 
away.  We  turned  our  glasses  on  them  and  discovered 
four  bears,  a female  and  three  half-grown  cubs  in  a deep 
canyon  that  was  half  filled  with  snow.  Heading  the  boat 
towards  the  cliffs,  we  anchored  and  went  ashore,  then 
loaded  our  rifles  and  ascended  the  bluffs.  It  was  agreed 
that  Sykes  should  have  the  first  shot  and  he  made  good 
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use  of  the  opportunity.  After  crawling  up  the  hill  to  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  we  had  a fine  view  of  the  stalk.  The 
bear  and  her  cubs  were  loafing  on  a snow  patch  about  30 
yards  off.  The  female  was  lying  down  and  never  moved 
from  this  position  after  being  shot.  The  cubs  made  off, 
trying  in  vain  to  escape.  Sykes  proved  himself  an  expert 
shot;  but  that  is  his  story.  After  we  had  skinned  the 
bears,  we  packed  the  pelts  and  bones  down  to  the  beach. 
On  the  way  I saw  a bald  eagle  sitting  on  a crag  175  yards 
distant.  I took  aim  and  let  go.  The  eagle  pitched  off  the 
cliff  and  fell  to  the  beach.  He  was  a fine  specimen  measur- 
ing seven  feet  in  wing-spread.  The  next  day,  we  anchored 
in  Pavlof  Bay,  named  for  the  famous  volcano  which  rises 
near  the  shore.  Occasional  puffs  of  black  smoke  indi- 
cated that  one  only  of  its  twin  peaks  is  still  active.  As 
I gazed  upon  them  they  looked  cold  and  forbidding,  and 
no  one,  I have  been  told,  has  yet  reached  their  summits. 
We  loaded  our  outfit  aboard  the  smaller  skiffs,  went 
ashore  and  pitched  our  five  tents  at  the  end  of  the  lagoon 
three  miles  from  Pavlof  Mountain.  The  site  was  a good 
one  as  water  was  handy  and  the  tents  were  sheltered  by  a 
steep  bluff. 

Active  hunting  started  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
May.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  headed  back 
towards  camp,  having  sighted  nothing  except  a few  scat- 
tered bands  of  caribou  which  grazed  peacefully  on  the 
flats.  We  counted  about  seventy-five  altogether  and  saw 
that  the  does  and  young  bucks  still  carried  their  small 
antlers.  Later  on  in  the  afternoon  Nick  Creevden,  my 
guide,  sighted  a bear  four  miles  away  headed  up  over 
the  mountain.  Unfortunately  it  was  too  late  in  the  day 
to  follow,  so  we  reluctantly  went  on  to  camp  which  we 
reached  at  seven  o ’clock,  hot,  tired  and  hungry. 

Friday,  the  thirteenth,  was  a lucky  day.  Early  morn- 
ing found  us  hunting  and  we  had  not  been  on  the  way  an 
hour  before  spying  two  bears,  a female  and  one  cub,  about 
three  miles  off,  climbing  up  a flat-topped  knoll.  We 
made  haste  and  u mushed”  along  in  the  deep  snow,  over 
ravines  and  along  steep,  grass-covered  ridges,  finally 
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climbing  the  immense  snow-field  where  we  had  last  seen 
the  bears.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge  we  found 
heaps  of  volcanic  ash  and  large  flat  rocks  that  completely 
obscured  the  trail.  The  bears  had  given  us  the  slip.  As 
we  scanned  the  distant  hillside  with  our  glasses  for  snow 
patches  that  would  show  evidences  of  tracks,  many  little 
rocks  assumed  the  form  of  Bruin.  Two  boulders  in  par- 
ticular attracted  our  attention  but  they  seemed  so  im- 
movable that  we  reluctantly  gave  up  the  hope  that  they 
might  turn  out  to  be  the  game  we  sought.  A little  later, 
however,  Nick,  once  more  casually  turning  his  glasses  on 
the  suspicious-looking  stones,  curtly  remarked  that  the 
two  boulders  were  really  two  bears.  This  was  confirmed 
when  the  objects  which  were  first  apart  came  together  and 
then  we  discovered  their  tracks  in  the  snow.  The  animals 
were  taking  a noonday  siesta  lying  out  in  the  open  on  the 
snow  and  not  more  than  150  yards  from  a rock-covered 
hill.  From  where  we  stood  their  position  was  about  three 
miles  away.  Nick  rolled  and  lit  a cigarette,  while  I was 
for  starting  off  at  once  on  a run,  but,  heeding  good  advice, 
took  it  more  easily,  for  it  was  evident,  as  the  guide  said, 
that  Bruin  was  going  to  loll  around  that  spot  for  some 
time. 

Travelling  through  deep,  slushy  snow  and  over  ridges 
of  shifting  shale,  we  came  to  within  250  yards  of 
the  bears,  both  still  rolled  up  sunning  themselves  in  the 
snow.  After  a brief  consultation  it  was  decided  that  we 
retrace  our  steps,  circle  around  to  the  rear  and  work  up 
closer  behind  some  rocks.  We  soon  reached  this  point 
and  Nick  was  surprised  at  not  seeing  the  game.  I 
knew  for  certain  that  they  were  behind  the  second  hill, 
as  I had  marked  the  location  carefully  when  we  first 
sighted  our  quarry,  so  we  made  another  detour  and  crept 
up  close  to  a rock  about  five  feet  high  and  then,  peering 
over  the  top,  we  discovered  the  coveted  prize. 

The  female  was  sitting  on  her  haunches.  A glance 
at  her  massive  head  showed  that  she  was  indeed  a 
very  large  bear.  The  cub  was  hidden,  probably  lying 
behind  her.  This  was  the  moment  well  worth  the 
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to  collect  a group  for  the  Museum  I did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  let  any  bear  get  out  of  my  sight  once  I had 
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decided  that  his  skin  would  be  worth  having.  The  dis- 
tance now  from  the  game  being  122  yards  a very  fine 
sight  was  taken,  as  my  gun  was  targeted  for  100  yards 
and  adjusted  to  place  the  bullets  six  inches  above  “six 
o ’clock  ’ ’ on  the  bull ’s  eye.  Aiming  half  way  between  the 
shoulder  and  brisket  and  about  nine  inches  anterior  to 
the  front  leg,  I let  the  bullet  go  and  it  did  all  that  one 
could  expect.  Breaking  the  shoulder  blade,  it  penetrated 
the  spinal  column  and  shattered  it.  My  second  shot 
entered  the  forward  part  of  the  pelvis  and  ran  diagonally 
through  the  body,  knocking  her  down.  I then  fired  four 
shots  at  the  cub  which  was  making  off  down  hill  at  a good 
pace.  The  final  shot  bowled  it  completely  over.  Fatal 
as  the  first  shot  at  the  old  bear  had  been,  it  required  two 
more  bullets  before  she  collapsed  and  we  felt  safe  to 
approach.  Her  coat  proved  to  be  in  prime  condition  and 
she  was  as  beautiful  a specimen  as  any  I have  ever  seen. 
After  photographing  and  skinning  the  bears,  we  rolled 
the  skins  up  in  bundles,  the  guide  carrying  one  and  our 
packer  shouldering  the  other.  The  larger  skin  must  have 
weighed  nearly  a hundred  pounds,  a heavy  burden  and  a 
clumsy  one  to  carry. 

Over  the  many  miles  that  lay  between  us  and  camp  we 
trudged  along  slowly  through  glacier  streams  and  over 
snow  bridges.  Ptarmigan  were  calling  to  one  another 
in  the  twilight  from  the  sprouting  alder  brush.  A white 
arctic  hare  sat  hunched  up  with  his  ears  thrown  back, 
watching  us  as  we  passed.  Down  a deep  grassy  ravine  a 
shadowy  object  moved  nervously  about.  It  was  a hand- 
some red  fox.  He  was  not  aware  of  our  presence  but  was 
sneaking  in  our  direction,  halting  every  now  and  then  to 
sniff  the  air.  Alert,  keen  and  cunning,  he  presented  a 
phase  of  wild  life  interesting  to  behold.  Night  came  on 
but  still  we  were  miles  away  from  camp.  The  loads 
seemed  to  become  heavier  at  every  step.  Floundering 
about  in  a boggy  canyon,  trying  to  locate  in  the  uncertain 
light  a place  to  ford  the  stream,  it  dawned  upon  ns  that 
the  melting  snow  had  transformed  what  was  a fordable 
brook  in  the  morning  into  a rushing  river  at  the  end  of 
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the  day.  At  last  we  decided  to  leave  the  skins  on  the  river 
bank  with  a fluttering  cloth  attached  to  discourage  wolve- 
rines from  spoiling  our  trophies.  Then,  with  nothing  to 
carry,  we  arrived  at  camp  half  an  hour  before  midnight, 
having  been  on  the  go  eighteen  and  a half  hours.  A 
snatched-up  supper  was  quickly  disposed  of  and  we 
crawled  into  our  blankets  with  the  satisfying  sensation 
that  follows  a successful  hunt. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  morning  of  May  15th,  we  were 
out  at  3 A.  M.  spying  with  the  glasses  from  every 
knoll  that  offered  a point  of  vantage  for  traces  of  Bruin, 
but  without  success.  Returning  home  after  a twenty-mile 
tramp,  we  were  glad  to  see  that  one  of  our  campmates 
had  scored  again.  Another  good-sized  bear  skin  was 
hanging  with  the  rest  of  the  trophies  beside  our  camp, 
making  seven  skins  in  all,  not  so  bad  for  seven  days’ 
hunting ! 

The  next  day  in  dissecting  the  animals  little  or 
nothing  was  found  in  their  stomachs  except  some  kelp, 
although  I found  a heavy  layer  of  fat  three  inches  thick 
and  weighing  five  or  six  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  stomach 
of  each  bear.  In  other  specimens  I found  that  grass  had 
been  eaten.  It  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  saying  4 ‘hungry 
as  a bear  ’ ’ originated.  Those  that  we  killed  were  making 
no  effort  to  find  food.  Many  of  them  we  found  sleeping 
in  the  snow,  although  this  was  the  period  directly  after 
their  hibernation.  Their  bodies  were  enveloped  in  fat 
two  and  a half  inches  thick  on  the  rump  and  back.  During 
the  night  the  bears  apparently  made  long  trips  on  the 
tundra,  not  stopping  long  in  any  one  locality,  while 
towards  morning  they  could  be  seen  making  for  the 
mountains  where  they  lay  on  the  snow  sunning  them- 
selves until  late  afternoon. 

There  was  not  a day  that  we  did  not  see  game  of  some 
kind.  Caribou  were  on  the  flats  in  every  direction. 
Ptarmigan  and  wild  geese  were  a common  sight  and  red 
fox  and  arctic  hare  were  much  in  evidence.  We  saw  also 
many  eagles,  ducks  and  shore  birds.  The  larger  streams 
contained  an  abundance  of  trout  which  were  caught  with 
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little  difficulty.  When  the  wind  was  blowing  in  the  wrong 
direction,  or  the  weather  was  stormy,  we  stayed  in  camp 
and  worked  on  the  skins.  On  a dull  day  it  was  hard  to 
pick  up  an  object  with  the  glasses  at  any  distance,  and 
when  the  wind  blew  from  us  towards  the  game  field  it  was 
considered  best  to  stay  under  canvas  until  conditions  be- 
came more  favorable  for  hunting. 

Our  guides  were  interesting  characters, — hardy,  robust 
men,  well  fitted  to  survive  where  nature  tolerates  only  the 
fit.  There  was  old  Peter  Larsen,  first  guide,  who  had 
well  nigh  reached  the  sixtieth  mark,  but  who  was  robust 
and  strong  and  still  good  for  many  years.  His  stories 
of  bear  hunting  and  sea-otter  shooting  would  fill  a volume 
if  they  could  only  be  recorded.  Nick  Creevdon,  my  guide, 
was  a young  man  about  thirty.  His  alertness  and  interest 
in  the  hunt  soon  convinced  me  that  I had  a good  com- 
panion. His  eyesight  and  ability  for  spotting  bears  were 
almost  uncanny.  He  was  not  a boaster,  but  preferred 
to  listen  and  let  others  talk : when  he  did  speak  he  usually 
had  something  to  say  that  was  worth  listening  to. 

A story  he  told  of  the  year  before  affected  me  deeply 
by  its  sadness  and  its  tragic  ending.  He  was  bound  for 
the  season ’s  trapping  from  an  island  to  the  mainland  with 
his  wife  and  adopted  daughter.  They  landed  their 
stores  at  the  camp  and  were  headed  back  to  the  island 
in  a skiff  with  an  outboard  motor  when  a furious  storm 
suddenly  broke  on  them.  The  engine  balked  at  a critical 
moment,  the  seas  were  running  high.  With  great 
difficulty  they  returned  to  the  shore,  but  found  them- 
selves many  miles  from  camp.  To  make  matters  worse 
a blinding  blizzard  set  in  and  a cutting  icy  wind  swept 
down  across  the  flats  from  Behring  Sea.  Landmarks 
were  soon  obliterated.  A collie  dog  and  her  pups,  which 
they  had  taken  with  them  to  amuse  the  child,  froze  in 
their  tracks.  Things  grew  more  desperate  from  moment 
to  moment  and  finally  Nick  had  to  leave  the  little  suffer- 
ing group  for  a few  minutes  to  reconnoiter  from  a hill 
close  by.  When  he  returned  only  a torn  garment  flutter- 
ing above  the  snow  indicated  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
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them.  They  were  dead.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  to  make  one  final  dash  for  camp,  and  grief- 
stricken,  numbed  with  the  cold,  with  frostbitten  hands 
and  feet,  he  floundered  aimlessly  about  for  nine  long 
days  before  finding  the  cabin.  By  a mere  streak  of  luck 
he  spotted  its  location,  though  even  then  he  was  un- 
certain whether  he  could  make  it.  At  every  few  steps 
he  fell  exhausted  in  the  snow  and  at  last  plunged  head- 
long in  through  the  doorway  in  a delirious  condition. 
As  he  told  the  story  my  eye  caught  sight  of  the  wedding 
ring  on  his  finger  and  out  of  respect  for  his  feelings  I 
questioned  him  no  further. 

On  May  17th  we  made  a late  start.  Pete  Larsen  was 
up  long  before  daybreak,  but  found  the  weather  foggy 
and  the  wind  in  the  wrong  direction.  Later,  however, 
Nick  and  I started  out  and  after  tramping  a long  dis- 
tance, we  sighted  a bear  traveling  slowly  along  the  banks 
of  a glacier  stream  which  emptied  into  the  Behring  Sea. 
The  wind  changed  frequently,  making  it  difficult  to 
stalk  the  animal.  The  approach  was  over  almost  level 
ground  and  it  required  good  judgment  to  decide  which 
course  to  take.  The  bear  finally  lay  down  on  a grassy 
point  of  land  which  extended  into  a large  field  of  snow 
about  a mile  away.  We  watched  him  for  a while,  then 
rushed  down  hill  in  plain  sight,  as  this  was  the  only  way 
to  approach  our  quarry.  Then  stalking  him  for  400 
yards,  taking  advantage  of  every  little  bunch  of  grass 
that  offered  concealment,  we  gradually  worked  up  to 
300  yards.  From  here  on,  we  crawled  on  our  bellies, 
through  slush  pools  and  over  wet,  grassy  ridges,  exposing 
ourselves  as  little  as  possible  and  moving  only  at  times 
when  the  beast  lowered  his  head  to  rest.  At  last  we  got 
within  one  hundred  yards,  and,  on  reaching  a little  knoll, 
dropped  flat  just  as  the  bear  reared  up  on  his  haunches. 
I pushed  over  the  safety,  took  a nervous,  hurried  aim 
and  fired.  The  shot  did  not  stop  him  for  he  moved  for- 
ward towards  us  at  a lively  gait.  Two  rifles  cracked 
simultaneously  and  Bruin  rolled  over  with  a broken 
back.  He  was  ours,  but  it  required  three  more  bullets  to 
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finish  him.  The  rush  that  he  had  made  in  our  direction 
might  have  been  considered  by  some  to  be  intentional, 
but  I doubt  if  the  animal  saw  us  until  after  he  was  so 
badly  wounded  that  he  was  unable  to  reach  us.  We 
walked  up  to  him  in  great  glee  and  examined  his  beau- 
tiful silvery  coat.  He  was  a fine  four-year-old  bear,  not 
very  large,  but  he  represented  a stage  of  development 
and  color  phase  that  made  him  especially  desirable  as  a 
specimen.  His  fur  looked  just  like  that  of  a light- 
colored  grizzly. 

For  the  next  week,  from  May  18th  to  May  25th, 
fortune  seemed  to  have  deserted  us.  Bad  weather,  with 
rain,  snow  and  mist  made  successful  hunting  an  impos-. 
sibility.  Not  a day  passed,  however,  but  that  we 
tramped  many  a weary  mile,  through  snow  and  slush, 
in  the  hope  of  sighting  more  bears.  Three  of  the  party 
decided  to  move  camp  inland  six  miles  in  order  to  be 
nearer  to  the  bear  country,  and  the  next  day  the  rest  of 
us  concluded  to  follow  their  example,  thus  eliminating 
the  three-hour  walk  every  morning  to  the  hunting- 
grounds.  The  main  camp  on  the  beach  remained  as  our 
base  of  supplies.  But  still  no  bear  came  within  gunshot, 
though  once,  while  our  packer  was  bringing  fresh  pro- 
visions from  the  beach,  he  saw  a monster  bear  pass  within 
ten  yards  of  the  camp  from  where  Sykes  and  the  doctor 
were  hunting. 

As  time  went  on  the  tension  and  anxiety  about  getting 
more  specimens  grew  acute.  In  fifteen  days’  hunting  I 
had  secured  only  three  bears.  Nick  and  I had  tramped 
for  miles  and  miles.  We  had  stared  at  snow-covered 
mountains  through  field  glasses  until  our  eyes  ached  and 
blurred.  The  morning  of  May  25th  came  and  still  we 
saw  nothing,  so  returned  to  camp  and  ate  a hasty 
luncheon,  rested  awhile  and  resumed  the  hunt  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  the  magic  moment  came  again.  We 
spotted  a bear  six  miles  away  near  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
He  was  coming  down,  headed  in  our  direction.  We  lost 
no  time  before  starting  towards  him  for  it  was  a long 
hike  into  the  hills  and  we  were  afraid  that  he  might  get 
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into  a canyon  and  give  us  the  slip.  He  looked  a splendid 
specimen  through  the  glasses  as  he  ambled  across  the 
snow  fields.  When  traveling  on  bare  ground  he  was 
almost  invisible,  but  on  the  snow  he  stood  out  with  strik- 
ing clearness.  Pausing  a few  moments  for  breath,  we 
watched  him  slide  down  a high  snowbank  like  a boy 
tobogganing.  Later  he  disappeared  in  the  alders.  As 
the  wind  was  in  the  wrong  direction,  we  had  to  make  a 
detour  and  wade  knee-deep  through  an  icy  stream.  Reach- 
ing the  hill  that  separated  ns  from  a view  of  the  bear  and 
following  the  tracks  which  were  seen  very  plainly 
through  the  glasses,  we  finally  located  him  curled  up  in 
the  snow,  fast  asleep.  He  was  still  half  a mile  away,  and, 
as  the  approach  was  over  ice-incrusted  snow,  I felt  a 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  we  could  ever  get  near  enough 
to  shoot  without  his  hearing  our  footsteps  as  we  tramped 
along.  We  took  a short  breathing  spell  and  noted  that 
the  shadows  of  the  mountains  were  fast  creeping  to  the 
place  where  he  lay  still  curled  up  in  a ball.  He  would 
surely  wake  up,  we  thought,  when  the  sun’s  warm  rays 
left  him.  After  carefully  picking  our  steps  between  the 
alders  and  through  the  snow,  we  came  to  within  a hun- 
dred yards  of  him.  As  I knelt  to  fire  he  must  have  heard 
us  for  he  raised  his  head.  At  that  moment  the  Spring- 
field  cracked  and  the  great  beast’s  head  sank  down  and 
gradually  he  rolled  over  until  all  four  feet  were  up  in  the 
air.  Presently  he  regained  consciousness  and  resumed  a 
more  alert  position.  Nick;  fired  ,on£/  §hot*  ryhen  my  car- 
tridge missed  fire.  As  the  , bear  ^braced,  his  body  with  his 
front  legs  to  look  our  way,  J .fired,  a _ final  .shot  which 
struck  him  in  the  chesfi,  : Wis:^as*tbd  WHp:d^:.grace  and 
he  arose  no  more.  The  first  shot  would  probably  have 
proved  fatal  for  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  had  been 
completely  shattered. 

Few  people  can  realize  the  sensation  of  at  last  attain- 
ing something  that  one  has  hunted  steadily  for  fifteen 
days.  The  long  tramps  into  the  hills,  the  weary  plodding 
home  to  camp  empty-handed  night  after  night,  such  un- 
certainty makes  the  thrill  of  a successful  hunt  simply 
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overwhelming.  We  left  the  great  beast  as  he  lay,  for 
darkness  was  setting  in  and  we  were  far  afield. 

Leaving  the  camp  at  six  the  next  morning  and  taking 
Foster,  the  packer,  with  us  to  help  carry  the  skin,  we  made 
our  way  back  to  the  carcass  and  reviewed  the  good  work 
of  the  previous  day.  We  were  not  bent  upon  hunting, 
but  intended  merely  to  prepare  the  specimen  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  base  camp  nine  miles  away  on  the  beach.  As 
we  approached  our  quarry,  Nick  happened  to  look  up 
towards  the  mountain  and  with  his  usual  keen  vision, 
spotted  another  bear.  He  was  meandering  about  slowly, 
not  having  made  up  his  mind  apparently  just  where  to 
spend  the  day.  First  he  ambled  up  the  mountain  and 
then  down  again  and  finally  he  seemed  to  decide  to  come 
our  way.  He  took  long  slides  on  his  haunches,  plowing 
a wide  path  through  the  deep,  soft  snow.  It  was  a fine 
sight  to  watch  him  as  he  prowled  about  over  the  hill  all 
unconscious  of  our  presence.  In  the  meantime  we  were 
climbing  in  his  direction  at  a lively  pace,  up  steep  ridges 
and  over  stretches  of  barren  ground,  while  he,  turning 
away  from  our  course,  but  in  a slow,  leisurely  manner, 
gradually  gained  ground  on  us  till  he  was  about  1,000 
yards  off.  Concluding  that  he  might  lie  down  for  a rest 
as  it  was  getting  warm,  we  still  kept  plodding  through 
the  snow,  which  here  was  almost  up  to  our  knees.  His 
position  was  above  us  near  the  crest  of  the  mountain, 
but  suddenly  he  disappeared  behind  some  bare  rocks  that 
jutted  out  and  obstructed-  purview.  Still  following  him, 
our  course  at  last  led  over  a hmg  stretch  of  shale,  amidst 
boulders  piled  up  ..in  wild  confusion,  where  a misstep 
might  have  sent-  ua to  the  bottom  oft  th, e mountain.  Breath- 
less, we  hesitated  and  debated  whether  to  go  on  or  not, 
for  it  seemed  that  the  big  brute  had  eluded  us,  but  with 
a final  dash  we  hurried  on. 

Suddenly  a signal  from  Nick  halted  us.  I knew  well 
what  that  meant.  We  saw  the  bear  200  yards  above  us 
enter  the  crest  of  a deep  snow-filled  gorge.  I was  in  a 
wonderful  position  for  a shot,  for  the  animal  was  out- 
lined against  a spotless  field  of  ice  and  snow,  his  long  dark 
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REMOVING  THE  PELT 

coat  making  a striking  contrast  with  the  white  back- 
ground. As  he  entered  the  sloping  grade,  I fired.  In- 
stantly the  bear  flinched,  hesitated,  then  plunged  down- 
hill through  the  deep  snow.  He  had  covered  about  fifty 
yards  when  my  second  shot  struck  him  and  he  rolled  over 
on  his  back.  I knew  then  that  we  had  him,  but  made 
doubly  sure  by  firing  again  as  he  lifted  his  head,  and 
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that  was  all.  He  lay  there  facing  uphill  200  yards  away. 
This  was  one  of  the  days  that  the  guide  did  not  carry 
his  gun.  It  pleased  me  to  know  that  he  relied  entirely  on 
my  shooting  and  did  not  hesitate  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  a big  bear. 

Two  bears  were  now  on  the  ground  and  the  process 
of  measuring  and  skinning  had  to  proceed  quickly.  In 
two  hours  and  a half  the  work  on  the  second  bear  was 
finished  and  after  a tedious  climb  down  the  mountain  we 
arrived  where  the  first  victim  lay.  Night  was  near  as 
we  finished  and  packed  both  skins  back  to  camp  and 
wearily  lay  down  for  a hard-earned  sleep.  The  next 
day  three  of  us  worked  on  the  skins  all  day  long  and 
between  times  I made  a death  mask  in  plaster  of  the 
large  bear’s  head,  for  such  models  are  essential  in  modern 
taxidermy.  The  following  day  was  devoted  to  the  work 
of  securing  the  complete  skeleton  of  one  of  the  bears  as 
a Museum  specimen. 

During  the  next  three  days  weather  conditions  were 
still  against  us.  Once  indeed  when  the  sound  of  the  end- 
less downpour  on  the  canvas  of  our  tent  got  on  my 
nerves,  I donned  an  oilskin  and  started  out  for  a hunt  in 
the  rain,  but  nothing  but  a fleeting  glimpse  of  a red  fox 
rewarded  my  exertion.  When  rain  or  snow  did  not  permit 
hunting,  the  entire  party  often  gathered  at  the  base  camp, 
and  what  would  have  been  otherwise  dull  times  were  enliv- 
ened by  a brisk  exchange  of  hunting  yarns.  Many  a good 
laugh  was  heard  also  from  the  cook’s  tent  where  lively 
repartee  was  the  rule.  This  spirit  of  harmony  and  good 
fellowship  permeated  the  entire  company  and  tended 
much  to  make  the  hunt  successful. 

Even  in  the  misty,  drizzling  rain  that  so  often  pre- 
vailed the  scenery  in  the  highlands,  the  favorite  haunt 
of  the  bears,  is  fascinating  in  the  extreme.  Dominating 
the  scene  the  volcano,  Pavlof,  8,000  feet  high,  rears  its 
black  summit  above  dazzling  snow  fields  whose  steep 
white  slopes  are  seamed  by  the  channels  of  the  mountain 
streams  which  pursue  their  course  in  the  plain  below 
among  lichen-covered  rocks  of  brilliant  hue.  As  we  broke 
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through  thickets  of  alders  or  crossed  the  flat  stretches  of 
volcanic  ash  at  the  mountain’s  base,  we  often  stopped  in 
our  tracks,  momentarily  forgetful  of  the  hunt,  to  gaze 
upon  the  view  revealed  through  breaks  in  the  drifting 
mists. 

Flocks  of  handsome  harlequin  ducks  were  often  seen 
flying  by  or  alighting  on  the  rushing  waters  of  the  streams. 
They  appeared  to  enjoy  the  river  spray  as  they  swam 
against  the  rapids.  I had  often  longed  to  lay  my  hands  on 
one  of  these  birds  and  admire  at  close  range  its  beautiful 
plumage,  so  I took  a chance  shot  with  the  rifle  and  killed  a 
splendid  drake.  The  prize,  however,  was  not  to  be  ours. 
We  chased  that  dead  duck  down  the  river  for  over  a mile, 
but  the  swirling  current  finally  carried  it  away  and  we 
turned  back  more  disappointed  than  if  we  had  missed  a 
chance  at  larger  game. 

June  2nd  the  weather  changed  and  the  day  proved  to 
be  a red-letter  one.  At  3 A.  M.  a clear  sky  greeted  us  and 
renewed  our  hopes  of  finding  at  least  one  more  bear.  As 
it  happened  we  were  more  than  rewarded  and  succeeded  in 
killing  two.  We  had  travelled  far  and  spied  all  morning 
until  about  eight  o’clock  when  Nick  exclaimed  in  his  usual 
quick  way, 4 4 1 see  a bear  and  a big  one,  too.  ’ ’ The  three  of 
us  had  a look  and  sure  enough,  away  up  on  the  mountain 
side  was  bear  number  six.  He  was  climbing  higher  and 
higher,  taking  long  powerful  strides.  We  watched  his 
course  some  moments  until  he  finally  made  oft  over  the 
mountain  at  a brisk  gait. 

It  took  us  nearly  two  hours  to  reach  the  spot  where  we 
had  seen  him  and  where  his  tracks  passed  over  a snow  field 
near  a high  pointed  rock.  There  was  no  mistaking  this 
giant  track.  It  looked  as  if  a plow  had  passed  through. 
The  imprint  of  the  pad  and  claws  of  his  hind  foot  meas- 
ured 1F/2  inches.  The  hair  extending  from  the  heel  made 
the  track  appear  two  or  three  inches  more,  and,  to  any  one 
who  is  inclined  to  exaggerate,  this  track  might  have  been 
made  to  measure  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches,  especially 
when  the  animal  headed  down  hill.  We  had  lost  sight  of 
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him  for  a time,  but  later  noted  his  huge  bulk  about  half  a 
mile  above  us,  climbing  out  of  sight  over  some  rocks.  It 
was  such  a fleeting  glimpse  that  I decided  to  follow  the 
track  leading  over  stony  ground,  where  the  mud  was  deep 
and  thick.  We  tried  to  step  in  his  tracks,  but  his  long 
stride  was  too  much  of  a stretch  for  our  longest  step,  so  we 
followed  slowly  on  until  we  came  to  a pass  between  two 
mountains,  where  temporarily  we  lost  his  trail.  Further 
on  we  picked  it  up  again,  and,  directty  in  the  bear  ?s  tracks, 
resting  lightly  on  the  snow  where  it  had  been  dropped,  was 
the  skull  of  a medium-sized  bear.  The  flesh  had  been 
joartly  eaten  oft  and  probably  it  had  been  some  time  since 
the  animal  was  killed,  as  a hole  in  the  brain  indicated  death 
by  a bullet.  Looking  at  the  evidence  of  this  peculiar  case, 
we  decided  that  the  bear  we  were  tracking  had  been  carry- 
ing that  skull  up  over  the  mountain.  We  lost  little  time 
over  the  incident,  however,  and  continued  our  pursuit 
through  the  pass.  The  bear  moved  steadily  higher  and 
higher  until  he  reached  dry,  rocky  ground  above  the  snow. 
Here,  it  seemed,  we  were  brought  to  a stop  as  far  as  track- 
ing was  concerned.  We  sat  down  on  some  rocks  to  spy 
and  think  things  over.  The  day  was  fine  and  we  could  see 
quite  far.  Pavlof  seemed  very  near.  We  were  on  the 
opposite  side  of  it  now,  near  the  top  of  three  extinct  vol- 
canoes that  lie  northeast  of  the  main  peak.  Looking  over 
the  great  expanse  of  tundra  one  could  see  for  miles  and 
miles  till  the  barrens  met  the  skyline  to  the  eastward. 
Northward  lay  the  Behring  Sea  and  its  smooth  water 
sparkled  in  the  early  morning  light.  On  our  left,  and 
extending  up  to  the  very  base  of  the  volcano,  was  a vast 
flat  plain  and  in  its  center  a glacier-fed  stream  rushed 
down  swiftly  to  the  sea.  In  places  the  ash  beds  were  dot- 
ted with  giant  boulders  that  had  been  thrown  down  from 
the  mountains  in  boundless  confusion.  The  sides  of  the 
twin  peaks  of  Pavlof  were  pitted  with  deep  ravines  that 
varied  in  size  and  were  endless  in  number.  In  this  whole 
area  not  a sign  of  plant  life  appeared. 

We  had  not  been  seated  long  before  Nick  said  in  ex- 
cited tones,  “I  see  two  bears ! ” The  spell  of  the  chase  was 
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on  us  again.  We  knew  that  the  old  fellow  we  had  been  fol- 
lowing all  morning  had  passed  down  the  canyon  and 
joined  his  mate  on  the  open  flats  below.  I had  now  become 
used  to  Nick’s  reserve  and  calmness  when  game  was  with- 
in sight  and  I waited  more  patiently  for  him  to  roll  the 
customary  cigarette.  We  watched  the  two  objects  for  a 
few  minutes  to  see  what  they  would  do.  Then,  after  noting 
the  exact  spot  from  where  I intended  to  shoot,  we  started 
off  down  the  rocks  and  soon  entered  a sloping  gulch  well 
hidden  from  the  game. 

Our  object  was  to  pass  down  a little  ravine  and  then 
climb  its  left  bank  to  see  if  our  quarry  was  near  enough  to 
shoot.  As  we  peeped  over  the  grassy  ridge,  there  they 
were,  unconscious  of  our  presence,  a light  gray  bear  and  a 
big  brown  one.  I might  have  shot  from  this  point  but 
decided  to  get  closer,  so  we  went  back  into  the  ravine,  crept 
low,  and  emerging  again  had  another  look.  u Better  get 
a little  closer  yet,”  Nick  suggested,  so  I crawled  ahead  on 
all  fours  to  a grassy  clump  of  sod  and  rested  the  gun  over 
this  projection.  The  big  bear  was  lying  down.  I sighted 
carefully,  let  go  and  heard  the  bullet  strike  its  mark.  He 
rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  staggered  and  started  to  run.  I 
snapped  on  an  empty  cartridge  as  Nick  fired.  Whether 
his  shot  struck  him  or  not  I do  not  know.  All  I remember 
is  that  the  guide  said  excitedly,  “ Shoot  the  big  fellow 
again.  He  is  getting  away!”  I fired  once  more  and  the 
shot  knocked  him  down  and  he  rolled  over  with  all  four 
feet  pointed  skyward. 

By  this  time  the  female  had  made  up  her  mind  to  es- 
cape. She  paused  just  a moment,  looked  in  our  direction 
and  I gave  her  a shot  in  the  ribs.  This  tumbled  her  over, 
but  she  revived  in  a moment  and  was  off.  Another  shot  at 
250  yards  broke  her  hind  leg,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  retard 
her  speed  very  much.  My  next  shot,  which  was  over  three 
hundred  yards,  broke  her  front  leg  and  bowled  her  com- 
pletely over.  She  was  now  almost  out  of  sight  in  a little 
hollow  beyond  a hill,  so  we  followed  at  a lively  clip.  I 
jammed  more  cartridges  in  the  gun  as  we  ran.  The  bear 
was  badly  crippled,  but  she  made  one  more  determined 
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effort  to  get  away  and,  not  being  able  to  walk,  she  rolled 
over  and  over  for  two  hundred  yards  down  hill  until  she 
reached  an  alder  patch,  where  we  at  last  discovered  her 
thrashing  about  in  the  bushes.  After  firing  a few  shots 
into  the  thicket,  where  we  could  but  dimly  discern  her  out- 
line, and  after  much  careful  peering  about  to  decide 
whether  she  was  dead,  we  went  forward  with  guns  poised 
ready  for  any  emergency.  But  it  was  unnecessary.  The 
hunt  was  over. 

The  second  bear  was  an  adult  female,  light  in  color  and 
a fine  specimen.  We  measured  and  removed  her  pelt  and 
then  went  back  to  our  first  bear.  He  was  a mammoth  beast, 
as  large  as  an  ox,  ferocious  looking  and  with  a paw  so  mas- 
sive that  it  could  smash  a man  to  a pulp  with  one  blow.  It 
required  the  combined  efforts  of  three  men  to  turn  him 
over. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  this,  the  largest 
bear  killed  on  this  expedition : 
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Feet  Inches 


Skull 1 6y2 

Length  of  skin 10  6 

Height  at  shoulder 4 0* 

Width  of  forepaw  (pad) 0 8%f 

Length  of  hind  foot 1 2^ 

Circumference  of  neck  after  skin 

had  been  removed 3 5 

End  of  nose  to  crotch  measured  in 

straight  line  along  belly 7 10 

Circumference  of  chest  after  skin 
had  been  removed 5 7 


The  only  larger  bear  ever  collected  and  authentically 
recorded  is  that  killed  by  Captain  Wagner  on  Bear  River, 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  with  a skull  measurement  of  1 foot 
6%  inches,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  in  Outdoor 
Life  Magazine,  December,  1921. 

The  hunt  ended  on  June  the  third.  Later  we  broke 
camp  and  boarded  the  Rolfe  for  the  long  trip  back  to 
Cordova.  A more  successful  hunt  could  hardly  have  been 
expected.  Seventeen  bears  had  been  killed,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  twelve  of  these  are  for  public  exhibi- 
tion. Five  are  to  be  mounted  for  the  Oklahoma  Museum 
and  seven  belong  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  The  others 
were  retained  as  personal  trophies  by  Mr.  Sykes,  Dr. 
Chase  and  Mr.  Hoffnieister.  While  the  actual  hunting 
was  a grilling  test  and  much  hardship  was  endured,  I shall 
always  look  back  at  the  venture  as  a great  and  wonderful 
experience.  Happily  for  me  the  thrill  does  not  end  at  the 
death  of  these  beasts,  but  continues  in  my  work  when  I 
rebuild  their  forms  in  taxidermy. 


* Leg  shoved  up  to  standing  position. 

t Measured  between  perpendicular  points,  not  over  rounded  pad. 
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A.  AUGUSTUS  HEALY 
A Brief  Appreciation 

A.  Augustus  Healy,  for  twenty-five  years  president  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  later  its 
honorary  president,  died  September  28,  1921. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  May,  1920, 
it  was  noted  in  the  pages  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Quar- 
terly that  he  was  a retired  merchant,  formerly  a member 
of  the  firm  of  A.  Healy  and  Sons,  Leather  Merchants. 
He  served  as  Vice-President  of  the  Central  Leather  Com- 
pany until  1910  and  continued  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  until  his  death.  For  several  years  he  took  a 
keen  interest  in  politics  and  during  President  Cleveland’s 
second  administration  held  the  office  of  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York.  He  was  a member  for  many  years  of 
the  Municipal  Art  Commission,  a member  of  several  clubs 
and  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  He 
bore  the  degree  of  LL.D.  of  Oberlin  College  and  was  dec- 
orated by  the  Italian  government  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  active  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  welfare  of  immi- 
grants from  Italy,  for  which  country  he  had  a deep  affec- 
tion. 

The  following  appreciation  is  contributed  by  Walter 
H.  Crittenden,  Chairman  of  the  Museum’s  Governing 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute and  one  of  Mr.  Healy ’s  intimate  and  devoted 
friends : — 

To  so  modest  a man  as  A.  Augustus  Healy  the  many 
warm  tributes  paid  to  his  memory  and  the  feeling  of  a 
great  loss  among  his  associates  in  the  work  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum  would  have  come  as  a surprise.  The  depth  of 
his  interest  in  Art,  and  the  absorption  of  his  unselfish 
endeavors  in  the  broadening  and  enlargement  of  the  work 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A.  AUGUSTUS  HEALY,  by  JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT 
Brooklyn  Museum  Collection 


of  the  Museum  left  no  room  for  self-appraisal  or  self- 
appreciation. 

As  a young  man  Mr.  Healy  joined  with  his  father  in 
forming  a collection  of  paintings  which,  from  the  care  and 
discrimination  with  which  it  was  made,  was  considered  at 
the  time  of  its  dispersal  one  of  the  representative  private 
collections  of  New  York  City.  Later  Mr.  Healy  with  en- 
hanced taste  and  experience  began  to  acquire  for  himself 
paintings  as  well  as  other  objects  of  beauty,  and  at  his 
death  his  house  was  filled  with  varied  examples  of  art  of 
great  value. 

But  his  unselfishness  never  allowed  his  own  artistic 
longings  to  prevail  over  the  needs  of  the  Museum  and  the 
best  of  his  purchases  were  throughout  reserved  for  oi 
given  to  the  Museum. 

So  it  happens  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  a sepa- 
rate exhibit  of  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Healy,  those  made  during 
his  lifetime  and  those  left  to  us  by  his  will,  which  will 
gratify  and  surprise  the  public. 

No  tribute  to  Mr.  Healy  would  be  complete  which  did 
not  speak  of  his  personal,  endearing  qualities. 

The  writer  was  his  companion  upon  many  an  interest- 
ing picture  hunt. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  was  the  enjoyment  of  Mr. 
Healy ’s  thoughtful  examination  of  paintings;  the  keen 
and,  at  times,  humorous  comments  upon  every  work ; the 
judgment  slowly  and  carefully  arrived  at  and  the  delight- 
ful companionship  of  these  occasions.  Respect  for  an- 
other ’s  opinions  and  willingness  to  weigh  them,  combined 
with  great  independence  and  individuality,  marked  Mr. 
Healy ’s  attitude  toward  Art. 

While  he  had  a strong  liking  for  the  older  styles  of 
painting  and  especially  for  the  Italian  primitives,  his  con- 
sent to  the  exhibition  in  the  Museum  of  ultra-modern 
paintings  of  the  French  and  other  schools  is  evidence  of 
his  openness  to  new  impressions  and  the  breadth  of  his 
artistic  sympathies. 

We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  His  particular 
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place  cannot  be  filled.  The  Museum  is  in  large  degree  his 
Memorial. 

But  others  will  come  to  whom  his  devotion  and  gener- 
osity will  be  an  inspiration  and  who  will  build  upon  the 
foundations  he  helped  to  lay.  jj#  q. 
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A NOTABLE  EXHIBIT 


The  hanging  of  the  Exhibition  of  Water-Color  Paint- 
ings by  American  Artists  in  the  Museum  Gallery  was  so 
splendidly  done  that  one  approaches  the  study  of  the  ex- 
hibition with  a special  zest.  The  spaciousness  of  the  gal- 
lery, the  tone  of  the  walls,  the  grouping  of  each  artist’s 
work  so  comfortably  and  so  well  leave  indeed  a vivid  im- 
pression on  the  visitor. 

Water-color  reveals  itself  here  a widely  varying 
medium,  capable  in  the  hands  of  these  artists  of  an  inti- 
mate personal  expression.  Its  nature  calls  for  direct 
emotional  results.  Passing  from  alcove  to  alcove,  in  a 
round-the-gallery  walk,  the  better  to  get  the  ‘ 4 feel”  of  the 
whole,  the  masters  and  the  followers  speak  more  clearly 
than  usual.  There  is  a deadliness  for  the  follower  in  a 
group  presentation.  As  one  passes,  the  fresh  difference 
in  color  and  tone  produced  on  the  slightly  varying  paper 
surfaces  is  little  short  of  amazing.  And  from  the  tonal 
depth  of  the  older  work  to  the  light  of  the  newer,  through 
much  experimentation  of  men  in  each  period,  the  progress 
of  the  art  enthuses  us  the  more. 

This  expression  of  clearly  presented  personality  seems 
the  keynote  of  the  exhibition.  Men  usually  known  to  us 
as  painters  in  oil  strike  a new  note  in  harmony  and  spon- 
taneity. Gifford  Beal  seems  better  in  water  color ; Rock- 
well Kent  loses  the  hardness  that  is  his  in  pen  and  ink, 
and  in  oil.  His  small  paintings  have  a mystery  and  a 
beauty  that  tell  effectively  what  Kent  strives  to  say.  It 
is  well  to  see  the  Sargents  in  this  group  way — they  are 
magnificent  in  their  immediate  and  single  purpose.  They 
are  representations ; there  seems  nothing  in  them  appeal- 
ing to  other  than  our  sense  of  direct  mastery  of  simple 
statement.  Homer,  opposite,  is  the  same,  often  much 
cruder  than  Sargent,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
master-instinct  for  the  picture  ruled.  Spots  on  that 
Homer  wall  are  supreme. 
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MANGO  TREES 

Water  Color  by  Gifford  Beal.  Owned  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum 


Of  particular  interest  is  the  group  of  water-colors  by 
Francis  McComas.  Here  is  a man  who  has  an  individual 
viewpoint,  a wonderful  sense  of  color,  of  form,  of  subject, 
and  of  the  relation  of  modern  viewpoints  to  what  is  good 
in  art.  Again  and  again  I find  myself  returning  to  this 
group  for  enjoyment.  I am  impressed  with  his  sense  of 
the  bigness  of  rocks  and  cliffs,  their  hardness,  the  softness 
and  volume  of  clouds,  the  close  relationship  of  the  human- 
made  things  with  the  nature  they  grow  from,  the  atmos- 
phere, the  warm  color,  the  low  tone;  and  still,  with  all 
these  truly  conservative  elements,  the  new  viewpoint,  the 
new  insistence  on  subject,  the  breaking  of  planes  of  light 
here  and  there  suggest  the  modern  will  to  intensify  the 
whole.  And  they  are  water-colors,  too. 

For  those  who  are  loath  to  change  their  viewpoint  an 
interesting  comparison  could  be  made  between  an  Alden 
Weir  of  ’eighty-five  and  the  modern  thing  of  old  willows 
by  the  river  side  of  the  nineteen  hundreds.  The  older  and 
newer  water  colors  of  Alden  Weir  stand  out  as  an  example 
of  the  character  of  a man,  who,  being  thoroughly  trained, 
wonderfully  trained,  in  old  ways  still  passed  on  to  new 
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THE  DERELICT 

Water  Color  by  Winslow  Homer.  Owned  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott 


ones  with  his  day.  Although  the  old  things  of  the  sheep 
and  the  dogs  and  the  horse  in  themselves  are  thoroughly 
satisfying  as  to  form,  tone  and  color,  who  can  say  that 
these  of  water  and  sky  and  trees,  expressing  a poetic  love 
for  landscape,  an  artistic  love  for  simplicity,  are  less  true 
and  sincere  ? 

The  tremendous  impression  of  a master  of  nature 
strikes  us  in  the  work  of  W oodbury.  Here  is  a man  whose 
viewpoint  is  one  that  only  a few  dare.  He  is  devoted  to 
recording  for  himself  his  impressions  in  the  presence  of 
the  line  and  sweep  of  nature.  Long  familiarity  with  the 
line  and  the  mass  of  the  ocean  have  supplied  him  a view- 
noint  and  a technique  equal  to  the  need  of  certain  land- 
scape. His  attitude  before  Culebra  Cut  is  large  enough 
•*  for  the  task.  Woodbury’s  technique  and  method  call  for 
a good  deal  of  attention.  He  has  solved  the  problem  of 
the  scrub  water-color.  Although  the  signs  of  scrubbing 
are  there,  the  effect  of  the  water-color  that  leaves  his 
hands  is  that  the  generally  direct  and  forceful  application 
of  color  is  necessary,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  was  not  wanting. 
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SAND  DUNES,  CAPE  COD 

Water  Color  by  Dodge  MacKnight.  Owned  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum 


The  looseness  and  wetness,  as  well  as  the  crispness,  of  the 
medium  are  the  product  of  a master  water-colorist. 

Dodge  MacKnight  is  a revelation.  If  there  is  any  use 
in  thinking  hard  or  working  hard  on  the  problems  of  art, 
why  aren ’t  final  results  to  be  richly  personal  ? Again  and 
again  I feel  in  looking  at  the  work  of  certain  men  repre- 
sented here  the  intimate  dependence  of  one  man  on  an- 
other. Before  the  MacKnights  you  are  shorn  absolutely 
from  moorings  on  another.  You  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  intelligence  that  has  created  the  technique,  color 
schemes,  compositions  necessary  and  adequate  to  the 
material  handled: — the  sensitiveness  to  subject,  to  mood. 
Here  with  a single  glance  we  can  pass  from  the  cold  of 
winter  to  the  heat  of  summer;  from  the  paleness  of  a 
white-washed  room  to  the  richness  of  a mud-walled  room ; 
from  the  lavender  tone  of  a birch  wood  in  snow-time  to 
the  gray  of  a day  by  the  sea.  Every  one  of  these  pictures 
is  an  exciting  adventure,  completely  dominated  by  the 
artist,  yet  inviting  and  rewarding  for  the  student. 
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One  passes  by  stages  from  the  conservative  painting 
into  the  modern  group.  Prendergast  and  Davies  we  have 
known  for  some  time.  Their  works  repeat  themselves. 
Suddenly  one  is  plunged  into  a number  of  water-colors 
whose  relation  to  tradition  is  nil.  The  wide  contrast 
proves  it  is  a good  thing  they  are  here. 

The  opportunity  to  compare  immediately  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  older  periods  and  the  new  is  most  valuable. 
We  can  estimate  if  the  new  is  bringing  any  vital  new 
viewpoint,  if  it  is  adding  to  the  content  of  art,  and  if 
there  is  as  yet  the  appearance  of  beauty  in  the  paintings 
of  this  school.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  amongst  the  work 
of  these  modernists  the  effect  of  their  various  ideals,  as 
seen  in  the  paintings  they  choose  to  exhibit.  For  those 
accustomed  to  the  tangible  presentations  of  form,  say  by 
Sargent  or  Homer,  the  ideas  of  form  here  are  difficult — so, 
too,  with  color,  as  we  think  in  color  harmonies.  Ideas  of 
movement,  of  relationship,  stillness,  calmness,  gesture, 
these  one  must  ponder.  Looking  at  the  modern  group  as 
a whole  it  is  apparent  that  the  modernists  have  succeeded 
in  avoiding  the  reality  of  nature;  they  are  reaching  a 
variety  and  a freedom  in  technique  that  is  suggestive. 

F.  A. 
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THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM  WATER-COLOR  EXHIBITION 
AND  WHAT  OUR  FRIENDS  OF  THE  PRESS  THINK  OF  IT. 

Henry  McBride,  New  York  Herald,  Sunday,  November  13,  1921. 

“The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  nothing  on  the  Brooklyn  Museum — noth- 
ing at  all.  Everything  that  the  Anonymous  Letter  Writer  said  of  last  sum- 
mer’s collection  of  modern  art  at  the  Metropolitan  can  be  said  again  of  the 
present  exhibition  of  American  water-colors  in  Brooklyn — and  more  besides. 
The  instigators  and  abettors  of  this  exhibition  flagrantly  show  themselves  to 
be  up  to  date,  open  minded,  broad  minded  and  generous.  The  best  collection 
of  American  water-colors  that  has  ever  been  seen  is  the  result  of  their  efforts. 
It  is  a service  to  art,  artists  and  the  country,  and  people  of  refined  tastes 
should  flock  to  the  heights  of  Brooklyn. 

“Of  late  the  art  of  water  coloring,  it  must  be  allowed,  has  fallen  into 
what  the  late  Grover  Cleveland  used  to  refer  to  as  an  ‘innocuous  desuetude.’ 
For  this  there  have  been  so  many  contributory  causes  that  only  an  Einstein 
could  disentangle  and  label  the  main  one.  The  most  likely  villain  is  usually 
the  nearest  one,  and  I for  my  part  generally  saddle  all  the  blame  upon  the 
water-color  societies  of  Manhattan,  which  have  lowered  the  standard  of  the 
things  they  accept  until  the  bewildered  spectator  fancies  himself  sometimes, 
in,  say,  the  art  section  of  a.  remote  county  fair.  It  requires  enterprise,  it  is 
true,  to  compete  with  the  dealers,  all  of  whom  are  avid  for  water-colors 
and  to  whose  shops  it  is  now  the  custom  to  go,  rather  than  to  the  exhibitions 
of  the  societies,  for  all  that  is  best  and  significant  in  this  art.  Lack  of  enter- 
prise is,  however,  a fatal  accusation  to  make  of  any  institution,  for  without 
enterprise  in  these  days  institutions  dwindle.  But  no  such  thing  may  be  said 
of  Brooklyn.  ‘Enterprise’  is  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s  middle  name. 

“All  the  topnotchers  of  fame,  such  as  Winslow  Homer,  John  Singer  Sargent, 
John  La  Farge  and  Robert  Blum,  are  represented  side  by  side  with  the  work  of 
meteors  flashing  in  the  present-day  skies  such  as  John  Marin,  Arthur  B.  Davies, 
Charles  Demuth  and  Charles  Burchfield.  . . . All  that  is  best  among  native 
water-colors  is  here  shown.  There  are  no  blank  places  in  it.  Every  artist  who 
is  here  is  here  for  an  appreciable  reason,  and  most  of  them  are  seen  at  their  best. 

“The  argumentative  will  argue — since  argue  they  must — over  the  pres- 
ence in  such  a collection  of  the  groups  by  such  men  as  John  Marin,  Charles 
Demuth,  William  Zorach  and  Man  Ray.  All  these  are  modern  of  the  moderns. 
That  is  to  say  they  are  in  advance  of  their  public.  They  are  busily  engaged 
in  holding  the  mirror  up  to  a society  that  has  not  yet  run  its  course. 

“John  Marin  is  probably  the  greatest  living  exponent  of  the  water-color 
medium,  or  certainly  he  is  the  greatest  upon  this  side  of  the  water.  The 
sweep  and  breadth  of  his  eloquent  water-colors  are  born  of  as  deep  emo- 
tions as  are  those  discernible  in  the  background  of  great  performances  by 
Winslow  Homer,  or  Shelley,  or  even  Beethoven. 

“Yet  in  the  present  association  of  them  with  such  survivors  from  another 
era  as  Homer  and  La  Farge  the  advantage  is  necessarily  to  the  latter.  Homer’s 
dimensions  now  are  measured  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  people  amid  whom 
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and  for  whom  he  worked.  The  fitness  and  genuineness  of  his  style  can  now 
be  easily  felt  even  by  average  intelligences.  Not  so  with  Marin.  There  is 
something  appropriate  and  natural  in  seeing  such  pieces  in  a museum  as  in  a 
collection  of  things  past  and  done  with.  He  is  a vital  living  force.  No 
one  may  measure  him  or  say  what  he  may  do  any  more  than  one  may  define 
what  the  to-morrow  of  politics  is  to  be.  A few  people  specially  sensitive  to 
technique  and  a few  more  keenly  relish  the  spectacle  of  an  artist  nobly  daring 
the  uncertain  and  treacherous  eddies  of  modern  thought. 

“The  diligence  of  the  organizers  of  this  exhibition  may  be  attested  by  the 
novelties  in  it.  As  novelties  must  be  listed  some  exceedingly  agreeable  little 
aquarelles  by  my  old  friend  Joseph  Pennell.  Few  people  knew  he  water 
colored.  I didn’t. 

“Then,  too,  it  is  a novelty  to  run  across  such  Satanic  ironies  as  Charles 
Burchfield’s  water-colors  in  a museum ; and  the  slashing  exuberances  of 
Mary  Rogers,  who  is  being  more  honored  now  that  she  is  dead  than  ever 
she  was  during  her  lifetime;  and  the  bold  drawings  of  Birger  Sandzen  and 
Rockwell  Kent ; and  the  glistening  ‘After  the  Rain’  of  Hayley  Lever ; and  the 
curious  discoveries  of  ‘Pop’  Hart  along  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  And 
then,  too,  the  group  by  Claggett  Wilson,  as  has  been  hinted,  is  very  novel 
indeed. 

“Fewer  than  usual  were  the  groups  for  which  one  felt  that  the  passing 
glance  was  sufficient.  It  happens  often  that  gems  of  purest  ray  serene  do 
not  instantly  surrender  themselves  to  the  searcher,  however  eager.  Possibly 
in  this  category  are  the  works  of  Dodge  MacKnight,  an  artist  who  enjoys 
a prodigious  reputation  in  Boston  but  who  is  not  so  well  known  in  these 
parts.  They  say  that  when  he  gives  an  exhibition  there  crowds  of  people 
wait  outside  the  doors  on  Monday  morning  for  the  place  to  open  and  that 
within  twenty  minutes  after  they  are  allowed  in  all  the  pictures  are  marked 
‘sold.’  ” 


Henry  Tyrrell  in  New  York  Sunday  World , November  13,  1921. 

“The  Brooklyn  Museum’s  ‘group’  exhibition  of  water-color  paintings  of 
recent  date  by  American  artists  is  an  event  of  magnitude  and  significance. 
The  assemblage  of  400  genuine  aquarelles  (pastel  being  strictly  excluded) 
representing  upward  of  fifty  painters,  probably  establishes  a record  in  this 
line,  while  the  high  standard  of  quality  generally  maintained  proves  that  the 
seemingly  sudden  popularity  of  water-colors  rests  on  a firm  foundation. 

“The  Museum’s  directors  point  with  proper  pride  to  the  ‘astonishing- 
results’  achieved  in  the  medium  by  native  artists  in  recent  years,  though 
Sargent’s  light  and  flashing  impressionism  dates  from  at  least  twenty  years 
back,  and  some  of  the  Winslow  Homer  water-colors  that  have  only  come 
into  their  just  renown  since  his  death  were  dashed  off  half  a century  ago. 
But  undoubtedly  there  is  a powerful  revival  under  way,  for  here  we  find 
the  arch  anti-modernist,  Joseph  Pennell,  giving  us  ‘Morning  Mists’  and 
‘Purple  Evenings’  by  the  dozen,  in  a show  that  unblushingly  displays  whole 
groups  of  pictures  of  what-not  by  Bolshevistic  youngsters  such  as  John 
Marin,  Charles  Demuth,  William  and  Marguerite  Zorach,  and  Man  Ray ! 
Has  the  millennium  broken  on  us  or  is  it  that  one  touch  of  impressionism, 
in  the  right  medium,  makes  the  whole  art  world  kin? 
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“The  honorable  directors  attribute  the  present  vogue  of  water-color 
to  ‘the  relative  rapidity  of  execution  and  the  consequent  vivacity  and  free- 
dom of  design  which  it  cultivates,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the 
art  favors  broad  methods  and  broad  effects.’  Maybe  that  is  it,  for  we  do 
live  in  an  age  of  speed  and  sportsmanship.  Water-color,  like  etching,  is  an 
artistic  gamble  that  makes  for  big  winning  or  total  loss  but  has  no  place  for 
mediocrity. 

“The  ‘group’  idea  of  the  Brooklyn  exhibition,  by  the  way,  means  groups 
of  pictures,  not  groups  of  artists.  Each  group  of  pictures  is  by  an  individual 
artist,  because  it  is  considered  that  no  one  can  be  fairly  represented  by  a single 
work,  especially  in  a water-color  show.  Therefore,  each  of  the  forty-odd 
invited  artists  and  the  nine  deceased  ones  included  (Robert  Blum,  W.  Gedney 
Bunce,  Frederic  Crowninshield,  Winslow  Homer,  John  La  Farge,  J.  Francis 
Murphy,  Mary  Rogers,  J.  Alden  Weir  and  A.  H.  Wyant)  has  a whole 
bunch  of  from  three  to  twenty  pictures.  Of  course,  this  limits  the  number 
of  aquarellists  shown,  though  we  cannot  think  of  nearly  as  many  well- 
known  who  are  missing  as  there  are  unfamiliar  good  ones  included.  Among 
the  latter  are  Charles  Burchfield,  Longmore  Burrows,  Rene  Clarke,  George 
Walton  Dawson,  Olaf  Olson,  Herman  Palmer — but  hold!  It  is  too  dan- 
gerous to  prolong  a list  of  this  sort. 

“The  Homers  and  Sargents  are  superb,  worthy  of  their  great  reputation, 
and  more.  Arthur  B.  Davies  is  poetic  but  elusive,  and  John  Marin  is  still 
guess-work  to  many.  Dodge  MacKnight  of  Boston,  sustains  his  high  repu- 
tation in  a dozen  highly  sensitized  weather  pictures,  especially  the  snow 
scenes,  the  most  melting  of  which  is  ‘The  Thaw.’  Hayley  Lever’s  ‘After 
the  Rain’  has  much  moisture  in  the  air,  but  it  is  flushed  with  the  color- 
enchantment  of  suffused  sunlight. 

“If  there  were  a grand  surprise  medal  it  would  go  to  Joseph  Pennell 
for  his  score  of  lovely  little  Whistlerian  symphonies  and  nocturnes,  glimpsed 
‘Out  of  a Brooklyn  Window.’  Who  would  ever  have  expected  this  of  prag- 
matical Joseph  Pennell,  the  hard-boiled  etcher,  lithographer  and  critic!  But 
he  never  lived  on  Columbia  Heights  before.  Now  he  has  taken  up  his 
residence  in  a hotel  on  the  water  front  near  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  from 
which  eyrie  he  surveys  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  in  the  world,  the 
waterscapes  of  the  Bay  and  the  towering  masses  of  lower  New  York’s  sky- 
scrapers.” 


Miss  Carey , New  York  Times,  Sunday,  November  6,  1921. 

“Some  one  has  said  somewhere  that  there  is  no  American  school  of 
water-color.  As  usual,  it  is  a.  question  of  definition.  If  you  mean  by 
‘school’  a sect,  a group  of  people  who  do  things  or  think  things  in  one  set 
way  and  regard  other  ways  of  thinking  or  doing  as  heterodox,  of  course  we 
have  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  lovely  art  of  water-color.  But  if  you  say 
school  as  you  would  say  shoal  of  fish,  a multitude  of  artists  alike  in  loving 
water-color  as  a medium  of  expression,  we  have  one.  The  Brooklyn  Museum, 
always  throwing  itself  into  the  breach  and  following  causes  supposed  to  be 
lost  and  discovered  to  be  found,  is  by  way  of  proving  the  existence  of  this 
magnificent  shoal  of  water  colorists. 

“Some  of  the  artists  represented  in  the  exhibition,  which  opened  No- 
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PURPLE  EVENING 
Water  Color  by  Joseph  Pennell 


vember  7th,  are  living,  others  have  died  within  recent  years.  Nearly  all 
have  something  individual  and  interesting  to  say.  Winslow  Homer  and 
John  S.  Sargent  share  one  gallery.  The  Museum  has  fine  examples  of  each 
in  its  own  collections,  and  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  modern  art  is  a stranger 
to  the  rugged  vitality  of  the  one  or  the  brilliant  aristocratic  method  of  the 
other.  To  see  the  work  in  large  groups,  however — and  this  is  the  under- 
lying idea  of  the  exhibition — is  to  realize  the  great  motive  power  of  genius, 
whatever  the  method  or  medium.  Both  Homer  and  Sargent  have  not  only 
the  power  to  achieve,  but  the  power  to  resist.  None  of  the  pretty  wiles  of 
the  prettiest  medium  in  the  world  draws  them  aside  from  their  direct  path 
toward  expression  of  strong  artistic  convictions.  And  each  is  capable  of 
adding  himself  to  the  thing  seen  without  making  too  much  of  the  accretion. 

. “This  roomful  of  Homers  and  Sargents  is  a capital  touchstone  for  the 
fineness  of  the  work  in  the  other  rooms,  not  because  of  matter  or  method, 
but  because  of  the  beautiful  absence  of  vanity  making  itself  felt  everywhere. 

“Mary  Rogers  is  one  of  those  who  stand  the  test,  and  the  fresh,  glad 
studies  representing  her  clear  talent  assure  us  once  more  of  the  irreparable 
loss  to  modern  art  in  her  premature  death.  Unlike  many  of  her  compan- 
ions in  modernism,  synthesis  was  real  to  her  and  not  a short  cut  out  of  diffi- 
culties. Her  sketches  are  concentrated,  not  dissipated,  effort.” 

Mr.  McBride  writes  of  her  in  the  New  York  Herald — “As  an  artist  she 
had  an  exploring  mind,  vehement  enthusiasms,  a genuine  color  sense,  a con- 
tempt for  worn  out  formulas  and  the  courage  to  bank  all  upon  her  convictions. 
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”r  Jf  t r°.  6 a*  ,a  “me  ";hen  the  hollowness  of  academic  realism  became  ap- 

? 1’  a"ff  S°  l°  Her’  aS  t0  many  others’  a great  deal  of  her  cnergv 
went  into  the  effort  to  simplify.  This  paved  the  way  to  early  outcries 

azmess,  but  in  Miss  Rogers’  case  no  accusation  could  be  falser.  She 

rfows  ihe  tbW°i  1 rd’  a,"d  ^ Certain  °f  her  Paintin^s  there  already 
feHlnce  ’’  J ‘hat  15  always  the  reward  °f  self-discipline  and  self- 

“Cha^les  Demuth  also,  a little  more  labored,  a little  less  a painter,  when 
p ting  flowers,  is  willing  to  lose  himself  that  he  may  find  himself.  Whatever 

withT  Cyda,men’  narcissus’  ‘he  branch  of  an  orange  tree-it  is  saturated 
with  the  painters  interest  in  it,  and  it  lets  no  one  suspect  a prejudice  in  his 
mind  in  favor  of  a special  method  or  theory.  The  method,  nevertheless  has 
a most  provoking  charm  and  does  hold  attention  by  its  combination  of  ’indi- 
viduahty  and  adequacy. 

“Joseph  Pennell’s  water-colors  show  an  extraordinary  authority  in  the 
use  of  the  medium  and  a still  more  extraordinary  freshness  and  eagerness  of 
vision.  Here  again  the  scene’s  the  thing,  and  the  painter  gets  delicately  out 
of  the  way.  The  subjects  are  familiar  to  those  who  look  from  Brooklyn 
Heights  toward  the  water,  mists  and  smoke  and  moonlight  and  the  reflections 
f lights  from  boats  that  glide  mysteriously  from  shore  to  shore,  bridges 
and  towers  and  purple  evenings,  such  a panorama  of  beauty  as  every  artist 
must  greet  with  ecstasy  and  despair. 

“Mr  Pennell  has  given  us  not  only  the  statement  that  the  beauty  was 
beautiful,  but  its  very  special  character.  The  ’Oil  Fire’  is  not  only  a noble 
ittle  composition  the  vast  shape  of  the  weighted  cloud  of  smoke  magnifi- 
cent  against  the  afternoon  sky,  but  is  also  an  accurate  account  of  an  episode 
t e life  of  the  region.  There  is  tact  and  more  than  a touch  of  humor  in  the 
choice  made  from  the  ten  thousand  possibilities  of  the  Woolworth  Building 
seen  thrusting  the  sharp  tip  of  its  nose  out  of  a pearly  blanket  of  mist  that 
conceals  all  the  rest  of  it.  Certainly,  in  these  beautiful  water-colors  the 
artist  has  succeeded  in  not  letting  nature  put  him  out.  And  their  mounts 
are  a lesson  in  mounting. 

“The  exhibition  is  far  too  extensive  to  be  rounded  up  in  a single  notice, 
ere  are  big  pictures  with  somewhat  scattered  and  even  accents  Even 
such  an  expert  man  of  the  brush  as  Birger  Sandzen  is  unable  to  economize 
his  accents  on  this  cumbersome  scale.  There  are  pictures  in  which  water- 
color  is  mnde  solid  and  flat  like  printed  color.  One  sees  how  handsome  they 
would  be  as  posters  m the  work  of  M.  W.  Zimmerman,  solid,  simple  crea- 
tures with  breadth  of  design  and  stateliness.  There  are  illustrations,  enor- 
mous m Mr  Oakley’s  work  for  ‘Westward  Ho!’  and  endlessly  elaborated 
in  Uaggett  Wilson’s  illustrations  of  the  emotions  expressed  in  the  ‘Sonv 
on  ft,  T ?dr:  Wilson’s  ex‘reme  cleverness,  by  the  way,  seems  wasted 
cl  fTS’  Wh'ch,needs  neither  cleverness  nor  illustration,  while  beautiful 
cotton  fabrics  are  languishing  for  precisely  such  patterns  as  he  lavishes 
ere.  Even  before  the  Art  Centre  was  opened  to  the  public,  cottons  offered 
n admirable  opportunity  for  decorative  art,  and  if  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
had  been  arrayed  in  them  he  might  have  been  able  more  successfully  to  com- 
pete  with  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

“Stephen  Haweis  is  another  man  whose  work  insists  upon  suggesting 
arts  and  decoration.  How  much  he  could  bring  to  that  at  present  inflated  but 
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empty  sphere ! Solid,  wholesome  nourishment  instead  of  the  airy  nothings 
that  keep  it  aimlessly  floating.  The  angular  bodies  and  sharp  gestures  of 
his  seated  dancers  have  the  quality  essential  to  all  first-rate  decorative  design, 
the  organic  quality  dependent  upon  ceaseless  reference  to  nature. 

“Rene  Clarke’s  little  clean  drawings  with  white  edges  also  have  this 
quality ; it  is  what  saves  them  from  getting  prim.  Lovely  for  silk,  not  quite 

rich  enough  for  cotton.  And  if  any  one  suspects  derogation  in  this  linking 

of  one’s  favorites  with  the  much-advertised  art  of  the  textile  it  argues  a 
lack  of  understanding.  The  supreme  importance  of  having  all  things  beautiful 
if  one  thing  is  to  be  supremely  beautiful  must  be  understood  before  we  can 

become  that  which  our  highest  authority  said  never  existed — an  artistic  nation. 

Of  course,  one  never  did  exist,  but  to  work  for  an  impossible  ideal  is  infinitely 
more  fun  than  to  work  for  what  already  has  been  and  is  over. 

“Other  artists  whose  work  was  not  in  place  at  the  time  of  writing  make 
the  exhibition  uncommonly  various — Arthur  Davies  and  Dodge  MacKnight, 
Paul  Dougherty  and  John  Marin,  Hayley  Lever  and  Herbert  Tschudy,  Maurice 
Prendergast  and  Jane  Peterson — could  one  ask  for  a wider  range?” 


The  American  Art  News,  November  13,  1921. 

“The  exhibition  of  water-color  paintings  by  American  artists  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  affords  such  a comprehensive  and  satisfying  view  of  the 
great  American  water-color  school  that  no  art  lover  can  fail  to  feel  grateful 
to  the  museum  management.  Its  scope  is  shown  in  the  number  of  pictures — 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five — and  in  the  number  of  exhibitors — fifty-four. 
They  vary  in  style  from  straight  Academician  to  Modernism.  One  turns  from 
the  landscapes  of  J.  Francis  Murphy,  A.  H.  Wyant,  John  La  Farge  and 
J.  Alden  Weir,  with  their  naturalistic  method  and  delicate  atmosphere,  to  the 
broader  treatment  and  more  vivid  color  of  Winslow  Homer’s  Nassau  pictures, 
Sargent’s  Mediterranean  boats,  Paul  Dougherty’s  marines,  and  finally,  to  the 
strictly  modern  expression  of  Hayley  Lever,  John  Marin,  Rockwell  Kent, 
Charles  Demuth  and  Marguerite  and  William  Zorach. 

“In  the  group  of  Sargent’s,  ‘The  Tramp’  stands  out  as  typical  of  his 
character  interpretation.  Joseph  Pennell  is  represented  by  a series,  ‘Out  of 
a Brooklyn  Window,’  in  which  the  familiar  New  York  skyline  is  seen  through 
a faint  haze,  with  its  lights  dimmed  and  its  color  softened.  The  colorful  and 
broad  subjects  of  Dodge  MacKnight  range  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas  of  Spain 
to  the  snow  on  birch-flanked  roads.  Childe  Hassam  is  represented  by  the 
Rockport  Quarry  set,  which  won  the  1919  prize  of  the  Philadelphia  Water 
Color  Club. 

“In  the  modernist  group,  the  seas  and  skies  of  John  Marin  and  Hayley 
Lever  are  achieved  with  little  insistence  on  outline,  but  with  certain  effect. 
The  rocks  and  islands  of  William  Zorach  have  telling  strength  and  solidity. 
Of  still  different  method  are  the  cubistic  effects  of  Demuth,  Marguerite  Zorach 
and  Stephen  Haweis.  Rockwell  Kent  has  some  nudes  in  which  color,  though 
daring  in  itself,  is  subservient  to  form  and  rhythm. 

“The  exhibition  includes  the  work  of  many  other  well-known  artists, 
among  whom  are  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Albert  L.  Groll,  Mahonri  Young,  Gifford 
Beal,  Francis  McComas,  Mary  Rogers,  Birger  Sandzen,  Herbert  B.  Tschudy  and 
Albert  Sterner.” 
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New  York  Tribune,  Sunday,  November  13,  1921. 

“Once  a year,  at  least,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  can  be  depended  upon  to 
stir  the  soul  of  the  art  world.  It  has  always  been  associated  with  the  unusual 
and  the  unexpected.  Its  latest  venture — the  exhibition  of  water-color  paintings 
by  American  artists — evokes  more  of  admiration  than  of  surprise.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  a finer  or  more  representative  lot  of  water-colors  could 
be  assembled  in  this  country.  The  idea,  strangely,  is  new  here.  But  if  the 
spirit  attending  the  opening  reception  last  Monday  afternoon  is  any  indication, 
the  event  surely  will  have  its  effect  upon  future  American  water-color  art. 
It  cannot  but  appeal  to  the  growing  interest  in  the  water-color,  and  it  surely 
will  be  a.  great  encouragement  to  the  younger  men  working  in  this  medium. 

“The  show  is  limited  to  the  works  of  artists  accounted  representative  of 
the  best  in  recent  American  water-color.  All  exhibits  were  made  upon  invita- 
tion of  the  museum  authorities.  ‘The  present  exhibition,’  states  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  catalogue,  ‘represents  an  effort  to  bring  before  the  public  as  many 
of  the  meritorious  water-colors  of  American  design  and  of  recent  date  as  the 
capacity  of  the  available  Brooklyn  Museum  galleries  will  allow.’  The  show 
is  also  based  upon  the  consideration  that  no  artist  can  be  fairly  represented  by 
a single  work,  and  each,  therefore,  is  represented  by  from  three  to  twenty 
examples. 

“The  exhibition  embraces  a field  in  which  blossom  the  names  of  Homer, 
La  Farge,  Weir  and  others  now  dead.  It  takes  in  such  others  as  Hassam, 
Pennell,  Marin,  Young,  Davies,  Dougherty,  Beal,  MacKnight  and  Lever.  And 
there  are  other  men  and  women  less  well  known  but  important,  and  still  others 
whose  power  in  the  medium  is  commencing  to  assert  itself.  The  catalogue 
calls  attention  to  a.  truism  that  apparently  has  been  well  kept  in  mind  by  the 
jury  of  selection:  ‘Water-color  is  an  art,  like  etching,  which  does  not  easily 
tolerate  mediocrity.’  A noticeable  feature  of  the  show  is  the  arrangement  and 
hanging  of  the  pictures.  Here  the  museum  authorities  have  sensed  an  essential 
detail.  The  pictures  are  assembled  in  a group  of  small  adjoining  galleries,  in 
which  greater  intimacy  is  provided  and  the  problem  of  space  relationship  is 
solved. 

“A  proper  distinction  has  been  accorded  the  paintings  of  Winslow  Homer 
and  John  Singer  Sargent,  which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  central  gallery. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  their  recognized  merits  except  to  indicate 
the  very  noticeable  fact  that  beside  the  works  of  Homer  many  other  examples 
seem  to  be  mere  studies,  impressions  or  sketches.  Homer’s  water-colors,  reveal- 
ing the  romances  of  his  vision  and  the  consummate  fullness  and  mastery  of  his 
style,  are  in  every  sense  complete  pictures.  There  is  classical  dignity  in  the 
subject  and  manner  of  La  Farge,  and  Weir,  too,  with  his  little  group  of  animal 
and  other  studies,  reveals  the  master  he  was. 

“Joseph  Pennell,  among  those  in  the  van  to-day,  has  come  forward  with 
an  important  contribution  in  his  new  series  of  paintings  from  a Brooklyn 
window  overlooking  the  upper  reaches  of  the  harbor.  They  are  studies  of 
familiar  subjects  from  an  unfamiliar  viewpoint.  The  towering  skyline  of  the 
city,  the  ship-dotted  harbor  and  the  other  sights  adjacent  are  pictured  from  a 
distance  enveloped  in  ever-changing  shades  and  degrees  of  light  and  mist  and 
smoke.  Some  are  ethereally  vague  and  delicate,  others  powerful  in  grim  out- 
line against  a harsh  sky,  while  yet  others  attempt  the  picturesque  possibilities 
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of  the  harbor  at  night.  Another  group  display  is  Childe  Hassam’s  ‘Rockport 
Quarry  Set/  in  which  the  artist  asserts  vigorously  his  gift  in  the  interpretation 
of  structural  forms.  The  set  includes  also  several  water  studies.  There  is  a 
chalklike  softness  in  the  texture  of  these  examples,  which  also  reveal  great 
freedom  of  style. 

“Arthur  B.  Davies  and  Rockwell  Kent  are  both  concerned  with  the  figure 
subject,  the  former  achieving  spontaneous  results  in  his  miniature  sketches 
which  illustrate,  as  his  oils  so  well  do,  the  grace  and  the  poetry  of  the  figure 
in  motion.  Kent’s  more  formal  studies  are,  nevertheless,  striking  presentations, 
inimitably  worked  out  in  an  unusual  interplay  of  color.  Paul  Dougherty  has 
a group  of  powerfully  executed  marines,  while  the  seaside  and  boat  studies  by 
Hayley  Lever  show  a strong  sense  of  the  picturesque  both  in  composition  and 
technique.  There  is  a charming  human  interest  in  the  subjects  chosen  by 
Mahonri  Young  from  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  dooryard.  His  warm, 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  nature  is  guided  by  a keen  appreciation  of  relative 
values  and  reflects  the  truth  and  beauty  in  the  commonplace. 

“In  all  there  are  fifty-eight  exhibitors,  some  others  being  Gifford  Beal, 
Albert  Groll,  Maurice  Prendergast,  Mary  Rogers,  Robert  Blum,  Albert  Sterner, 
Charles  H.  Woodbury,  John  Held,  who  has  a group  of  paintings  of  tropical 
subjects;  Longmore  Burrows,  who  exhibits  studies  of  the  Adirondacks,  and 
Herman  Palmer,  who  shows  a group  of  subjects  painted  in  Spain.” 


BROKEN  FENCES 
Water  Color  by  Stephen  Haweis 
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E.  F.  Ziegler  in  the  Philadelphia  Record,  Sunday,  November  20,  1921. 

“To  those  interested  in  the  difficult  problems  which  periodically  confront 
hanging  committees,  an  entertaining  comparison  is  possible  between  the  group 
display  of  water-colors  by  American  artists  which  opened  last  week  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  and  the  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Water  Color  Club,  now  in  progress  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

“It  must  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  the  scope  of  the  two  exhibitions 
is  entirely  different,  and  that  the  Philadelphia  jury  encountered  quandaries 
much  harder  of  adjustment  than  those  who  arranged  the  Brooklyn  pictures. 
The  Philadelphia  show  is  composed  of  much  more  heterogeneous  material, 
chiefly  recent  work,  much  of  which  had  to  go  before  the  jury,  whereas  the 
Brooklyn  exhibition  is  to  some  extent  retrospective  and  consists  entirely  of 
invited  works  and  those  owned  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

“Moreover,  the  Brooklyn  collection  is  essentially  a group  display,  each 
artist  represented  being  given  a good-sized  wall  space  to  himself,  whereas, 
with  one  or  two  noteworthy  exceptions  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  pictures  are 
scattered,  so  that  the  work  of  one  man  may  be  encountered  in  several  different 
galleries.  . . . One  represents  the  advantages  of  group  hanging,  the  other 
the  more  usual  method  of  distribution. 

“The  Brooklyn  method  has  one  interesting  result : It  brings  home  to  the 
spectator  the  wide  scope  of  the  medium  in  question.  Water-color  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  much  more  limited  in  its  possibilities  than  oil,  but  this  exhibition 
accentuates  the  fact  that  the  water-color  artist  can  produce  the  most  widely 
different  results  and  yet  not  depart  from  the  true  use  of  his  medium.  Of 
course,  the  same  diversity  of  treatment  may  be  seen  in  the  Pennsylvania  show, 
but  the  group  method  of  hanging  seems  to  make  it  doubly  apparent. 

“Apropos  of  the  limitations  of  water-color,  the  catalogue  of  the  Brooklyn 
show  contains  a foreword  which  is  worth  quoting  in  part.  According  to  it: 

“ ‘The  modern  art  of  water-color  is  akin  in  one  particular  to  that  of  the 
Greek  vase  painters  and  of  the  early  Italian  painters  in  fresco.  No  error  in 
the  drawing  on  a Greek  vase  could  be  corrected,  no  mistake  in  old  Italian 
fresco  could  be  retouched.  In  the  case  of  the  fresco  enough  wet  plaster  was 
laid  for  a day’s  work.  The  penalty  for  an  error  was  the  removal  of  the 
plaster  and  the  loss  of  a day.  The  penalty  for  an  error  in  drawing  on  a 
Greek  vase  was  the  destruction  of  the  vase. 

“ ‘In  modern  water-color  the  penalty  of  an  error  is  the  time  of  the  artist 
so  far  devoted  to  the  given  picture.  . . . The  recent  vogue  of  the  water- 
color  is  due  to  the  relative  rapidity  of  execution  and  the  consequent  vivacity 
and  freedom  of  design  which  it  cultivates,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  nature 
of  the  art  favors  broad  methods  and  broad  effects.  . . . Water-color  is  an 

art  . . . which  does  not  easily  tolerate  mediocrity.’ 

“With  such  limitations  upon  execution  it  is  astonishing  what  variation 
is  seen  in  the  handling  of  the  pictures  shown  in  this  exhibition.  The  assets 
of  American  water-color  have  by  no  means  been  exhausted,  the  group  idea 
presenting  a more  comprehensive  display,  but  the  collection  is  eclectic,  includ- 
ing such  diversity  of  matter  as  a group  by  Robert  Blum  painted  when  Fortuny 
was  still  a dominating  influence,  and  groups  by  such  modernists  as  Man  Ray, 
the  two  Zorachs,  Prendergast  and  Marin.  Perhaps  Prendergast  should  not  be 
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mentioned  among  the  modernists,  but  certainly  his  art  cannot  be  called  academic 
or  conventional. 

“Between  these  extremes  the  display  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  personal 
expression,  sounding  as  many  different  notes  as  there  are  exhibitors. 

“Joseph  Pennell  shows  us  his  impressions  of  the  view  from  his  Brooklyn 
window.  They  are  artistic  records  of  fleeting  conditions,  the  harbor  seen  under 
a great  variety  of  aspects,  from  the  Turneresque  ‘Sunset,’  with  its  flaming 
orb  of  day,  to  the  ‘Fruit  Boat,’  which  seems  the  most  fugitive  of  glimpses. 

“Pennell’s  water-colors  seem  tinted  with  poetic  melancholy,  but  John 
Sargent  plays  with  this  medium  in  more  vigorous  fashion,  in  the  Dorian 
rather  than  the  Lydian  mode.  The  permanent  collection  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  boasts  a large  number  of  Sargent’s  water-colors,  and  the  Museum 
has  drawn  upon  them  generously  for  the  present  display.  They  are  the  work 
of  a man  vigorously  in  love  with  life  in  all  its  different  phases,  and  thoroughly 
at  home  in  his  medium.  Many  of  his  Oriental  scenes  are  included  in  the 
present  group. 

“But  Sargent’s  water-colors  are  no  novelty  to  lovers  of  American  art,  so 
it  is  useless  to  describe  them  here  in  detail.  They  are  familiar  to  most  of  us: 
Despite  which,  they  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  recognition  in  this  exhibi- 
tion. Admirable  things,  the  appetite  for  them  grows  with  feeding. 

“Reverting  to  the  catalogue  introduction,  one  discovered  with  some  astonish- 
ment that  Winslow  Homer’s  water-colors  were  not  appreciated  until  after  his 
death,  although  highly  regarded  nowadays. 

“The  17  in  this  display  are  beautiful  examples,  exhibiting  a wide  range 
of  sentiment.  Humor,  for  example,  is  in  evidence  in  his  ‘Turtle  Pond,’  in 
which  a Southern  darkey  is  shown  holding  a huge  turtle  captive,  while  his 
companion,  like  himself  waist-deep  in  the  water,  is  regarding  the  catch  with 
appraising  eyes.  ‘The  Derelict,’  owned  by  Frank  L.  Babbott,  is  apparently  a 
study  for  the  dead  artist’s  well-known  picture  of  the  dying  sailor  on  board 
an  abandoned  hulk.  ‘The  Gulf  Stream’  is  the  title  of  that,  if  memory  serves 
aright,  being  a representation  of  a group  of  sharks  clinging  about  a dismantled 
craft. 

“The  dramatic  note  is  sounded  also  in  ‘Running  Ashore,’  with  the  waiting 
fisherwoman,  the  approaching  boat  and  the  threatening  sky.” 


New  York  Sun , November  12,  1921. 

“As  promised  a week  ago  there  is  now  more  to  say  about  the  exhibition 
of  water-colors  which  opened  last  Monday  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  One 
visit  was  not  enough.  That  the  show  as  a whole  is  lively,  that  the  work  is 
vital,  that  the  sections  of  the  long  gallery  are  an  education  in  modern  water- 
colors — these  are  all  ways  of  describing  a first  impression.  Yet  the  second 
visit  can  show  you  much  more.  It  shows  something  else  besides  mere  size 
and  number  of  fine  sketches.  It  shows  that  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  doing 
again  what  it  did  in  setting  the  pace  for  ultra-modern  French  art,  has  made 
the  lay  art  lover  stop  and  change  his  curiosity  for  respect.  Not  since  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  (and  its  anonymous  critics)  made  modern  art  a topic 
for  conversation  among  the  guards  on  the  subway  has  there  been  more  interest 
aroused  by  a group  of  modern  pictures. 

“This  is  not  superlative  praise.  Consider  the  apathy  with  which  people 
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swallow  or  refuse  to  swallow  the  art  which  is  shoved  at  them,  and  then  com- 
pare this  with  the  interest  which  is  strong  in  the  faces  of  the  visitors  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.  Their  interest  is  not  passive,  or  merely  curious.  They 
might  be  American  art  students  at  Paris  discovering  the  treasures  of  the 
Louvre.  Such  interest  is  all  too  rare.  Even  toward  the  ‘wild  art,’  the  work  of 
les  fauves,  which  is  more  hated  the  less  it  is  understood,  the  apathetic  is  the 
usual  attitude,  for  people  can  be  so  apathetic  who  can’t  hate  with  enthusiasm. 
The  anonymous  critics  of  the  Metropolitan  were  apathetic.  In  a pedantic  way 
they  gave  the  impression  that  they  believed  what  they  said  only  because  they 
had  been  told  what  to  believe.  They  did  not  burst  out  with  an  excess  of  feel- 
ing like  men  with  faith  in  something  better  than  the  art  they  called  immoral. 
Their  pamphlet  failed  in  exactly  those  points  which  were  supposed  to  be  the 
strong  points.  Except  as  the  basis  for  by-laws  of  the  ‘Times-Aren’t-What- 
They-Used-to-Be  Club’ — an  organization  reserved  for  the  old  fogyish,  unin- 
formed and  self-satisfied,  the  pamphlet’s  scathing  rebuke  turned  out  to  be  thin 
and  useless  stuff.  In  this  worst  way  the  interest  which  a layman  usually  has 
for  art  is  apathetic.  Very  few  are  passionately  ignorant.  And  many,  lacking 
knowledge,  have  no  personal  and  sincere  beliefs  to  substitute  for  their  lack. 

“So  it  is  encouraging  to  see  a new  vitality  among  those  who  are  visiting  at 
least  this  one  exhibition.  Walking  about  the  gallery  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
you  can  hear  people  confess  that  they  do  not  understand  but  that  they  feel. 
They  stop,  look  and  return  again  to  their  favorites.  It  is  a small  matter  that 
they  are  hesitant  in  their  expression  of  taste  or  groping  for  something  in  their 
opinion.  The  great  thing  is  that  they  feel  at  all.  The  Brooklyn  Museum  is 
giving  them  plenty  of  chance.  Down  apathy!  Up  spirits!  Perhaps  the  best 
work  of  to-day  may  yet  prove  to  be  a popular  art !” 
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THE  SEACOAST  AND  ISLANDS  OF  PERU.  VIII. 
Peruvian  Fisheries. 

IT  is  pleasant  to  lounge 
at  sunset  on  the  upper 
deck  of  a steamer  in  the 
quiet  roadstead  of  Callao, 
and  to  watch  the  fishing 
fleet  put  out  to  sea.  A 
score  of  craft  in  each 
compact  group,  with 
courses  parallel  and  tall 
lateen  sails  at  the  same 
tilt,  they  stand  away 
through  Boqueron,  or 
past  the  outer  point  of 
San  Lorenzo  Island,  un- 
til the  red  sky  fades  be- 
yond them  and  the  flotil- 
las are  gathered  into  the 
darkness  off  shore.  While 
landsmen  sleep,  the  fish- 
ermen may  sail  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  to- 
ward the  southwest.  Sooner  or  later  they  throw  their 
seines  across  the  phosphorescent,  zig-zag  tracks  of  the 
bonitos,  streaks  as  crooked  and  angular,  and  almost  as 
rapid,  as  the  lightning  which  wriggles  down  from  a low- 
hanging  storm  cloud.  To  see  these  erratic,  glowing  lines 
in  the  dark-blue  night  waters  of  the  Humboldt  Current 
is  to  acquire  a new  conception  of  the  speed  of  strong,  vo- 
racious fishes,  and  of  the  extreme  irregularity  of  their 
hounding  paths.  When  the  moon  shines  brightly,  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  ocean  is  dimmed  by  the  surface 
glimmer,  and  the  shoals  of  foraging  fish  are  more  difficult 
to  find. 


A canoa  at  Chucuito,  the  fishermen’s  beach 
of  Callao 
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Always  the  outward  bound  fishing  boats  of  Peru  point 
their  bows  in  a more  or  less  southerly  direction,  against 
the  current  and  the  steady,  coastwise  breezes,  because  a 
sense  of  comfort  and  security  can  be  enjoyed  only  when 
the  home  port  lies  ‘ 4 down  the  wind.  ” If  a fisherman  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  carried  far  to  the  leeward  of  his  base, 
he  may  be  obliged  to  spend  weary  days  in  beating  back 
again,  for  in  neither  hull  nor  rig  is  his  boat  adapted  for 
sailing  close  to  the  wind.  During  a sojourn  on  the  Pesca- 
dores or  Fishermen’s  Isles,  in  December,  1919,  I could 
look  down  from  the  vantage  of  a high  hill,  and  see  every 
afternoon  the  setting  forth  of  the  fishermen  from  Ancon. 
Each  brown-skinned  man  sat  in  the  middle  of  his  trim 
chalupa,  and  steered  with  a very  long  tiller.  The  boats, 
with  centrally  placed  masts,  carried  mostly  a sprit-sail 
and  a jib.  When  favored  by  a brisk  breeze  they  could  run 
to  windward  of  the  main  island  of  Los  Pescadores,  but  on 
calmer  days  the  lack  of  a centreboard  prevented  them  from 
holding  to  the  true  course,  and  I would  see  the  fishermen 
standing  amidships,  pushing  hard  on  a lee  oar,  and  creep- 
ing close  around  the  northerly  coast  of  the  isle.  Once  out- 
side the  shelter  of  rocks  and  promontories,  they  would 
swing  to  the  southward  and  slowly  disappear,  with  the 
pink  flush  of  the  sun  upon  their  canvas.  Sometimes  they 
returned  in  the  night,  before  the  merry  push  of  both  wind 
and  current.  If  fish  were  not  promptly  located,  however, 
they  might  remain  on  the  high  seas  for  two  or  three  days, 
alternately  working  to  windward  and  drifting  with  a sea- 
anchor  hanging  from  their  bows.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  the 
fishermen  of  Ancon  and  Callao  go  as  far  as  Hormigas  de 
Afuera,  or  “ Ants  off  Shore,”  38  sea  miles  west  of  the  con- 
tinent. Here,  I was  told,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  haul 
out  boats  and  to  wait  near  the  fishing  grounds  for  a favor- 
able turn  of  weather  or  of  the  mysterious  conditions, 
within  the  sea  which,  in  the  belief  of  the  fishermen,  cause 
the  current  to  swing  now  toward  the  coast,  now  far  away,, 
with  correlated  movements  on  the  part  of  certain  pelagic 
fishes. 

Few  littoral  waters  of  the  globe  teem  with  fish  and  with 
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other  edible  products  as  do  those  of  Peru,  and  yet  in  no 
other  enlightened  country  are  fisheries  more  restricted  to 
methods  which,  with  one  illegal  and  disastrous  excep- 
tion, are  such  as  St.  Peter  may  have  followed  nineteen 
centuries  ago.  Although  the  fisheries,  no  less  than 
guano,  offer  a rich  field  for  modern  development, 
there  is  not  a single  organized  fishing  industry  along 
twelve  hundred  nautical  miles  of  stormless  coast.  Sea 
food  is  universally  appreciated  in  Peru ; Dr.  Coker 
writes  that  “ rarely  is  a meal  served  without  fish 
where  it  is  obtainable,  yet  to  a large  part  of  the  people 
beyond  the  ports  this  much-prized  luxury  is  seldom  to  be 
had.  ’ ’ 1 I observed  many  times  at  the  boat-landings  that 
no  gratuity  seemed  more  welcome  to  a fletero  or  a porter 
than  a handful  of  fish,  whether  fresh  or  cured.  Indeed, 
at  Eten,  Pimentel,  and  elsewhere,  I have  seen  the  dock 
laborers  scramble  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  ashore  the 
luggage  from  a native  boat,  when  the  only  reward  that 
each  man  craved  was  one  or  two  of  the  small  dried  sharks 
brought  from  fishing  settlements  on  the  Lobos  Islands. 

With  the  wealth  of  an  extraordinary  productive  ocean 
at  their  door,  the  Peruvians  import  their  stock-fish,  such 
as  cod,  from  countries  within  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  waterfront  fish-stalls  of  Callao  are,  indeed,  well  pa- 
tronized, and  a considerable  quantity  and  variety  of  fresh 
fish  are  distributed  through  the  great  public  markets  of 
the  capital ; but  the  price  of  all  but  a few  kinds  is  so  high 
as  to  be  prohibitive  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
Two  species,  the  bonito  and  the  anchoveta,  may  be  classed 
as  staples ; for  the  rest,  the  greater  part  of  the  aggregate 
catch  in  Peru  is  consumed  in  the  communities  of  the 
Indian  fishermen  themselves,  or  in  those  of  their  more 
opulent  near  neighbors.  In  short,  the  coastal  aborigines, 
continuing  the  immemorial  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
subsist  upon  a wide  variety  of  sea  products  which  com- 
prise nearly  all  available  kinds  of  fishes,  as  well  as  of 

1 1910.  Bull.  Bur.  Fisheries  for  1908,  vol.  28,  pp.  333-365  (p.  355).  This 
paper,  and  Dr.  Coker’s  other  publications  cited  in  the  Quarterly  for  October, 
1920,  pp.  249,  250,  have  been  freely  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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mollusks  and  other  invertebrates;  the  individual  lands- 
men of  the  seaboard  towns  utilize  first  the  bonito  and 
the  anchoveta,  and  after  these  a limited  number  of  dried 
or  salted  sea  foods ; while  the  well-to-do  Peruvians  confine 
their  salt-water  diet  chiefly  to  a small  selection  of  the  most 
toothsome  fishes,  such  as  the  flounders,  corvinas,  and  pe- 
j err  eyes.  The  only  shellfish  which  is  commonly  classed 
with  such  expensive  delicacies  is  the  scallop. 

With  regard  to  the  reasons  for  the  fastidiousness  of  an 
important  proportion  of  the  population,  the  unequal  utili- 
zation of  sea  food  among  the  various  classes  of  society,  its 
relatively  high  cost  in  the  seaports  and  its  extreme  scarcity 
everywhere  else,  the  following  paragraph  by  Coker  is 
suggestive : 

That  the  resources  are  unstudied  is  not  attributable  to  their  inad- 
equacy or  to  the  failure  of  the  people  of  Peru  properly  to  value  them,  for 
Peru  possesses  a wealth  of  certain  valuable  forms,  and  no  people  could  be 
more  highly  or  more  generally  appreciative  of  fish  food ; nor  is  it  because 
they  have  any  recent  origin  that  the  industries  are  little  known.  In  fact 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  centuries  before  the  Columbian  period  the 
occupation  of  fishing  was  pursued  in  Peru,  not  simply  as  an  unorganized 
food  hunt,  but  as  an  important  industry.  Therefore  neither  the  natural 
conditions  nor  the  nature  of  the  people  can  account  for  the  scant 
knowledge  of  the  fishery  resources  or  the  inadequate  state  of  the  industry. 
The  explanation  is  found  rather  in  the  unfortunate  history  which  has 
burdened  the  country  since  the  overthrow  of  an  earlier  social  and  indus- 
trial life.  It  is  only  recently  that  a stable  government  has  been  able  to 
give  serious  and  effective  attention  to  the  many  phases  of  industrial  life 
of  the  nation,  and  to  include  in  its  many  endeavors  the  effort  to  conserve 
and  develop  the  valuable  resources  of  the  sea.1 


To  hark  back  to  ancient  times,  when  the  aboriginal 
Peruvians  were  probably  no  less  proficient  in  fisheries 
than  in  agriculture  and  the  textile  industry,  tradition  says 
that  the  Incas  had  devised  a means  of  conveying  fresh  or 
even  living  fish  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  to  the  im- 
perial palace  at  Cuzco.  As  indicative  of  the  extravagant 
valuation  sometimes  placed  upon  fish  within  the  historic 

XL.  C.,  p.  335. 
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FISHING  BOATS  OF  ANCON 


period,  we  may  quote  Mendiburu,1  who  states  that  in  the 
days  of  the  viceroys  a thousand  pesos  were  once  paid  for  a 
single  fish. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Peruvian 
fishing  industries  is  due,  in  brief,  to  certain  underlying 
social  and  historic  causes;  to  the  primitive  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  lack  of  fish  products  plants  of  any  descrip- 
tion ; to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  in  a land  of  few 
railroads ; to  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  manufactured 
ice;  and  to  the  national,  monopolistic  control  of  the  salt 
supply. 

The  Peruvian  fisheries  as  they  exist  to-day  represent 
a somewhat  decadent  native  system  slightly  influenced  by 
Mediterranean  methods.  The  vast  majority  of  the  fisher- 
men are  pure-blooded  Indians,  whose  equipment  is  doubt- 
less not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  days  of  Pizarro. 
Such  modern  modifications  as  are  found  have  been  intro- 
duced mainly  by  maritime  settlers  of  Italian  stock,  who 

1 Diccionario  Historico-Biographico,  vol.  VIII,  p.  49. 
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now  more  or  less  predominate  in  the  fisherman ’s  vocation 
at  the  important  centers  of  Ancon,  Callao,  and  Chorillos. 
The  ordinary  chalupa  or  bote  de  pescador  of  central  Pern 
is,  of  course,  a Mediterranean  type  of  craft — a double- 
ended,  seaworthy  boat,  of  broad  beam,  with  no  centre- 
board, and  a clumsy  sailing  gear.  The  centreboard,  which 
would  be  a device  of  particular  usefulness  in  this  region 
of  constant  coastwise  winds  and  currents,  is  unknown  in 
Peru.  The  chalupas  are  used  in  all  branches  of  the  line 
and  net  fisheries,  as  well  as  for  dredging,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  intrinsic  shortcomings,  they  are  so  well  fitted  out 
with  the  necessities  of  sea  life  that  they  serve  as  reason- 
ably comfortable  homes  for  the  fishermen  during  voyages 
which,  as  has  been  hinted,  sometimes  take  them  for  sev- 
eral days  far  from  land.  A mile  off  the  yellow  beaches 
of  Lobos  de  Tierra  Island,  almost  out  of  sight  of  the  coast 
of  Sechura,  I have  seen  fleets  of  the  fishing  boats  anchored 
for  a week  or  ten  days  at  a stretch,  the  craft  filled  to  the 
point  of  discomfort  with  mackerel  fishermen  who  would 
not,  perhaps,  set  foot  on  shore  until  they  had  returned  to 
their  village  of  San  Jose.  At  Ancon  I have  looked  down 
from  the  pier  upon  the  chalupas  in  their  haven,  where  the 
completeness  of  their  household  equipment  could  be  fully 
appreciated.  Their  narrow  decks  were  filled  with  a suc- 
cession of  neat  compartments,  and  the  cockpits  served  as 
cabin  and  galley  no  less  effectively  than  as  forecastle  and 
hold.  Their  orderliness  and  sufficiency  were  never  shown 
better  than  when  the  skippers  produced  iron  charcoal 
braziers  from  some  cubbyhole  and  proceeded  to  cook  a 
tasty  stew  of  potatoes  and  the  red,  beeflike  flesh  of  the 
bonito,  to  be  washed  down,  perhaps,  with  a bottle  of 
chicha , or  native  maize-beer. 

Other,  more  ancient  types  of  craft  used  in  the  Peru- 
vian fisheries,  are  the  balsa,  the  canoa,  and  the  caballito. 
The  first  two  have  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  article  (April,  1920,  p.  75).  The  balsa  is  nothing 
more  than  a raft  made  of  the  extraordinarily  buoyant  Ecu- 
dorean  wood  of  the  same  name.  Sometimes  balsas  are 
large  enough  to  transport  whole  families,  with  their  pos- 
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sessions,  and  are  equipped  with  sails ; but  the  fishing  balsas 
which  one  sees  on  the  beaches,  or  carrying  heaps  of  fish 
to  the  stewards  of  steamers  in  the  northerly  seaports  of 
Peru,  are  usually  small  and  unrigged.  They  are  pro- 
pelled by  means  of  one  or  two  broad  plank-oars,  which  the 
fishermen  thrust  straight  down  into  the  water  at  the  stern 
and  use  as  levers  against  the  ends  of  the  logs. 

The  canoas,  made  of  Ecuadorean  hard  wood  trees,  of 
which  one  called  the  guachapeU  is  the  favorite,  are  dug- 
outs  with  planked-up  gunwales.  Sometimes  they  are 
forty  feet  or  more  in  length.  They  are  seaworthy  when 
well  manned,  and,  because  of  the  density  of  the  timber 
from  which  the  best  of  them  are  constructed,  it  is  said 
that  they  have  a life  of  a hundred  years  or  more. 

The  caballito  or  “pony,”  so-called  because  the  fisher- 
man sits  astride  it,  is  a very  remarkable  native  boat  made 
of  bundles  of  reeds  lashed  together.  Coker  describes  it 
in  the  following  words: 

The  “caballito”  in  its  simplest  form  ...  is  made  of  two  long 
bundles  of  “totora.”  The  reeds  are  individually  weak  and  flimsy,  but  the 
bundle,  which  is  well-wrapped  with  twine,  is  strong  and  comparatively 
stiff.  Each  bundle  is  about  a foot  in  diameter  at  the  aft  end;  forward 
it  enlarges  a little,  and  then  tapers  to  a point  at  the  other  end.  The  two 
bundles  are  securely  bound  with  rope,  and  the  long  tapering  ends  curve 
upward  in  graceful  form.  At  a short  distance  from  the  stern  (about 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  length)  the  inner  and  upper  reeds  of  each  bundle 
terminate  squarely  to  form  the  forward  end  of  a small  pit,  where  the  fish 
may  be  kept.  The  pit,  which  is  about  a foot  deep  at  its  forward  end, 
rises  gradually  to  the  top  of  the  caballito  near  the  stern.  . . . The  fish- 
erman sits  astride,  just  forward  of  the  pit,  with  his  legs  hanging  in  the 
water  or  resting  on  the  side  of  the  boat.  For  a paddle  he  uses  a plain 
split  of  bamboo,  paddling  with  each  end  alternately.  With  its  shapely 
taper,  and  upturned  pointed  end,  the  caballito,  mounted  by  an  Indian 
fisherman,  not  only  presents  a picturesque  appearance,  but  is  most  service- 
able for  use  in  the  short  swell  near  the  beach  where  an  ordinary  boat 
would  be  unwieldy.1 

A large  caballito  may  have  a length  along  the  curve  of 
fifteen  feet.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Peru  this  type  of 
craft  has  evidently  been  used  as  a surf  boat  for  untold 

1 L.  c.,  p.  342. 
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ages,  for  at  Chiclayo  and  Lambayeque  I saw  pre-Colum- 
bian pottery  vessels  in  the  form  of  caballitos  exactly  like 
those  of  to-day. 

In  the  way  of  fishing  tackle,  many  kinds  of  seines, 
drag-nets  and  casting  nets,  hand  lines,  trawls,  dredges, 
and  grains  or  spears,  such  as  are  common  to  most  parts 
of  the  world,  are  used  by  the  Peruvian  fishermen.  The 
seines  are  of  various  dimensions  and  meshes,  each  sort 
taking  its  vernacular  name  from  the  fish  for  which  it  is 
particularly  designed:  thus  “pejerreyera,”  a net  for 
pejerreyes  or  other  small  fish;  “bonitera,”  of  the  right 
mesh  for  the  bonito;  “cazonera,”  a net  for  cazones  or 
large  sharks.  The  casting  net  or  atarraya  is  employed 
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chiefly  in  the  surf  of  sandy  playas,  and  is  identical  with 
those  which  I have  seen  in  use  among  West  Indian  and 
Brazilian  fishermen.  I once  watched  a nearly  naked 
Indian  stand  in  the  waves  at  Chorillos  on  a cool  Sunday 
morning  in  September  and  throw  the  atarraya  for  two 
hours.  His  stocky  brown  figure,  with  the  white  foam 
swishing  around  it,  made  an  attractive  picture.  On  the 
sand  sat  his  wrinkled  wife,  with  a gay  poncho  wrapped 
about  her  motionless  form.  The  gray  gulls,  which  were 
so  wary  of  me,  walked  unconcernedly  within  a few  feet 
of  her.  By  her  side  lay  a covered  basket  into  which  she 
tucked  the  fine  lenguados,  or  flounders,  which  from  time 
to  time  rewarded  the  arduous  labor  of  her  man.  For 
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every  successful  cast,  however,  he  made  fully  fifty  that 
were  without  avail. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  Peruvian  marine  fishes 
which  travel  in  dense  schools,  the  fisga  or  gig  is  often  an 
effective  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  fishermen.  In 
late  afternoon  at  the  Chincha  Islands,  when  the  guano 
workmen  had  ceased  their  toil  and  the  day  wind  had  died 
down,  the  Indians  used  to  congregate  upon  the  mole  of 
Central  Island  for  the  purpose  of  striking  gigs  into  the 
masses  of  fish  which  oscillated  in  the  swells  below.  I re- 
member many  quiet  October  evenings  in  1919  when,  dur- 
ing the  hour  before  sunset,  vast  shoals  composed  mostly 
of  four  species — herrings,  mackerels,  cojinobas,  and  scads 
— filled  the  shallow  water  near  the  shores  of  the  Chinchas. 
All  the  fish  were  of  about  the  same  length,  nine  or  ten 
inches,  and,  although  the  cojinobas  appeared  to  be  the 
most  numerous,  the  four  species  mingled  rather  indis- 
criminately, for  a single  thrust  would  often  bring  up  sev- 
eral kinds  together.  It  was  necessary  only  to  wait  until 
well  bunched  groups  had  gathered  below,  and  then  to  hurl 
the  Neptunic  fisga . When  it  was  drawn  out  by  its  lanyard, 
the  steel  fork  would  usually  have  two  or  three,  or  some- 
times more,  silvery  fish  tranfixed  by  the  prongs.  While 
some  of  the  Indians  were  cheerily  casting  the  gig,  others 
were  scarcely  less  successful  with  a curious  contrivance 
consisting  merely  of  a weighted  line  with  many  hooks 
attached  to  it  at  intervals  of  a few  inches.  The  line  would 
be  lowered  gently  to  the  bottom : at  the  opportune  moment 
it  would  be  jerked  upward  through  the  concentrated 
fishes,  hooking  them  at  random  by  their  bellies,  fins, 
snouts,  or  tails. 

In  the  course  of  such  fish-spearing  and  fish-yanking 
as  I have  just  described,  it  often  interested  me  to  note  the 
psychological  reaction  of  the  victims  to  the  death-dealing 
instruments.  When  the  gig  was  darted  into  the  water,  the 
creatures  in  its  path  would,  of  course,  scatter  in  all  direc- 
tions, leaving  one  or  more  of  their  number  impaled;  but 
with  scarcely  less  alacrity  those  which  had  escaped  would 
resume  their  accustomed  quiescence.  The  fisga , in  short. 
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made  but  a transitory  impression  upon  whatever  con- 
sciousness fishes  may  he  possessed  of;  their  protective 
reactions  were  apparently  reflexes  accompanied  by  only 
the  most  fleeting  sensory  impulses.  On  the  evening  of 
October  14,  at  the  Chinchas,  I had  an  opportunity  to 
extend  observations  of  this  nature  when  a natural  enemy 
of  the  fishes,  rather  than  the  artificial  gig,  was  the  stim- 
ulus. While  the  fish,  chiefly  herrings  ( Sardinella  sagax ) 
were  massed  in  the  calm,  transparent  water  beneath  the 
dock,  a sea  lion  appeared  and  glided  about  directly  below 
us,  making  a clear  path  over  and  over  again  through  the 
schools.  As  the  lobo  bore  swiftly  down  upon  the  fishes, 
the  latter  would  dart  aside  as  if  terror-stricken,  but,  aston- 
ishing as  it  may  seem,  they  became  quiet  no  less  abruptly 
the  instant  that  the  enemy  had  passed,  and  they  showed 
not  the  slightest  tendency  toward  deserting  the  locality. 
To  those  who  wax  sentimental  over  the  universal  cruelty 
of  nature,  the  scene  would  have  been  a convincing  object 
lesson.  Ruthlessness  in  nature  is  not  necessarily  cruel. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  herrings  in  the  Chincha  strait,  al- 
though from  one  point  of  view  intended  by  nature  to  fur- 
nish the  subsistence  of  the  sea  lion,  did  not  live  in  fear  of 
their  relentless  persecutor.1  It  is  equally  clear  that  those 
fishes  which  had  achieved  the  most  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  the  lobo  cherished  no  unpleasant  memories  of  their 
danger,  not  even  for  the  briefest  period ; and  that,  as  indi- 
viduals, they  acquired  no  profit  by  their  experience  other 
than  their  momentary  safety.  Life  and  death  to  them 
meant  nothing ; escape  represented  only  the  fortuitous  and 
instinctive  functioning  of  a reflex  produced  by  an  ex- 
ternal stimulus  (i.  e.,  the  seal).  Time  and  time  again, 
while  I looked  on  from  a distance  of  ten  feet,  the  torpedo- 
like lobo  shot  among  the  fish  and  took  toll.  The  reaction, 
both  individual  and  collective,  was  invariably  the  same — 
a violent  spurt  which  carried  the  fish  a yard  or  two  ahead, 
and  then  a prompt  return  to  lethargy. 

1 Casual  reflection  would,  of  course,  convince  a reasonable  person  that  such 
a psychosis  would  be  incompatible  with  the  well-being,  and  consequently  with  the 
existence,  of  any  organism,  but  the  opposite  of  this  opinion  is  widely  and  loosely 
held. 
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But  to  return  to  our  theme.  The  Peruvian  fisher- 
men, not  content  with  the  simple  but  effective  equip- 
ment of  their  native  fishery,  have  unfortunately  ac- 
quired a new  and  fearfully  destructive  means  of  ob- 
taining larger  catches  with  less  labor,  namely,  dynamite, 
the  chinchorro  americano  or  “ American  net,”  as  it  is 
called  with  grim  humor.  The  illegal  use  of  this  explosive, 
which  is  widespread  at  least  in  central  and  southern  Peru, 
bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  the  republic’s  marine  resources, 
for  the  havoc  that  it  wreaks  among  schools  of  fishes,  and 
especially  of  young  fry  which  are  not  worth  picking  up, 
cannot  fail  eventually  to  cause  a profound  depletion  of 
many  species.  So  much  dynamite  is  used  by  the  fisher- 
men that  the  source  of  supply  has  long  been  more  or  less 
of  a mystery;  it  seems,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
plosive is  obtained  originally  by  theft.  Quantities  of 
dynamite  are  naturally  imported  into  Peru  for  use  in  the 
mines.  The  cases  are  frequently  opened  by  the  fleteros 
while  en  route  from  steamer  to  storehouse,  and  a stick  or 
two  extracted  from  each  carton.  Indeed,  I was  told  that 
this  sort  of  thieving  is  so  general  that  the  importing  agents 
wink  at  it,  so  long  as  the  boatmen  are  moderately  re- 
strained in  the  extent  of  their  peculations.  The  stolen 
dynamite  is  subsequently  sold  cheaply  to  the  fishermen, 
who  detonate  it  beneath  the  water  when  they  wish  to 
obtain  either  food  fish  or  bait.  It  is  used  with  the  latter 
object,  for  instance,  when  anchovetas  are  destroyed  as 
“chum”  to  attract  corvinas'or  other  large  fishes  to  the  sur- 
face, after  which  a second  charge  can  be  set  off.  In  all 
phases  of  the  dynamite  fishing  the  destruction  of  life  is 
generally  greater  than  could  be  utilized  even  if  a good 
proportion  of  the  fish  were  not  inevitably  lost  through 
their  failure  to  rise  or  to  remain  afloat  long  enough  to  be 
scooped  into  a boat. 

At  various  points  of  the  mainland,  and  also  during  my 
stay  upon  the  islands,  I frequently  heard  the  splitting 
reports  of  dynamite  exploding  in  the  sea.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Chinchas  such  occurrences  were  usually  coincident 
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with  the  absence  of  the  Guano  Administration  launch.  In 
fact,  I strongly  suspect  that  the  wily  fishermen  from  San 
Andres  and  Tambo  de  Mora  regularly  noted  the  departure 
of  the  launch  for  Pisco,  and,  at  such  times  of  comparative 
immunity  from  arrest,  dropped  their  bombs  about  the  out- 
lying rocks  of  the  Chinchas.  Charles  Niehorster  informed 
me  that  in  the  years  when  private  contractors  took  guano 
from  the  Chinchas,  the  crews  of  the  balandras  at  anchor 
in  the  straits  exploded  dynamite  continually,  and  that  so 
many  of  the  rock  fish  were  destroyed  that  they  have  never 
regained  their  former  abundance. 

I myself  saw  fishing  boats  with  rotten,  useless  seines, 
which  nevertheless  came  back  to  port  well  laden  with  fish. 
On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  law-breaking  fishermen 
are  apprehended  with  the  explosive  in  their  possession, 
they  ardently  protest  that  they  employ  it  only  to  drive  off 
the  lobos  and  sharks  which  sometimes  injure  their  nets 
by  attacking  the  impounded  fish ! 

It  was  once  my  fortune  to  witness  the  effect  of  a charge 
of  dynamite  near  one  of  the  smaller  islets  of  Pisco  Bay. 
The  substance  was  removed  from  its  paper  capsule,  mixed 
with  grease,  and  worked  into  the  form  of  a ball  in  the 
hands  of  a fisherman.  A short  fuse  was  then  inserted  and 
lighted,  and  the  ball  was  tossed  overboard  in  five  fathoms 
of  water.  After  45  seconds  it  exploded  with  a sharp 
detonation,  which  rang  against  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
the  fishing  boats.  For  some  time  nothing  further  hap- 
pened, but  within  perhaps  two  minutes  the  first  of  the 
stunned  fish  began  to  rise.  They  came  to  the  surface  very 
slowly,  mostly  belly  upward,  feebly  working  their  jaws 
and  fins.  Thereafter,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  fish  con- 
tinuously appeared,  to  be  scooped  up,  large  and  small, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  fishermen  even  backing  their 
boats  into  the  tumultuous  water  close  to  the  rocks  in 
order  to  lose  none  of  the  disabled  creatures. 

The  number  of  the  fish  recovered  was  142,  representing 
about  twelve  species,  largely  sea  basses,  grunts,  oplegna- 
thids,  and  blennies.  In  length  the  individuals  ranged 
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from  a few  inches  to  nearly 
three  feet.  The  most  numer- 
ous victims  were  cocos  ( Chro - 
mis  crusma) , of  which  49 
were  recovered,  and  chitas 
(. Anisotremus  scapular  is), 
which  numbered  37.  All  of 
the  fishes  belonged  to  bottom- 
living groups  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a single  pejerrey 
which  had  doubtless  been 
killed  by  mere  chance  since 
the  species  is  not  a fish  of  the 
rocks. 

I learned  that  on  another 
occasion  more  than  seven 
hundred  chitas  had  been  picked  up  after  a single  explosion 
of  dynamite  in  Pisco  Bay.  When  the  fishermen  throw 
their  bombs  among  the  hordes  of  free-swimming  ancho- 
vetas  or  pejerreyes,  the  carnage  is  vastly  greater,  and  the 
quantity  of  fish  lost  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  which 
is  taken. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  Coker  recommended  heavy  fines 
and  the  confiscation  of  fishing  boats  as  the  severe  penalty 
for  fishing  with  dynamite,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
nefarious  practice  is  even  more  general  to-day  than 
formerly. 

As  indicated  in  earlier  parts  of  this  account,  the  fisher- 
folk  of  Peru  scorn  few  if  any  of  the  marine  invertebrates 
which  occur  in  profusion  along  parts  of  the  coast.  Not 
only  are  scallops,  oysters,  mussels,  whelks,  crabs,  and 
lobsters  prized,  but,  moreover,  squids  and  octupuses,  holo- 
thurians,  ascidians,  sea-urchins,  chitons,  and  the  mui-muis 
or  hippas  of  the  sandy  beaches,  are  all  utilized  in  one  form 
or  another.  The  mollusks  of  Peru  apparently  furnished 
a considerable  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  ancient 
Indians,  as  they  do  of  their  successors,  for  in  graves 
among  old  burial  grounds  at  Chorillos  and  Paracas  Bay 
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I found  the  shells  of  many  species  which  are  still  sold  in 
the  fish  markets  of  Callao.1 

Some  of  the  mollusks  which  are  valued  for  food  are 
taken  on  the  rocks,  in  the  sand  of  the  beaches,  or  on  mud 
flats  exposed  by  the  falling  tide,  but  scallops,  oysters,  and 
caracoles  (snails)  are  often  obtained  by  dredging  in  re- 
latively deep  water.  One  mollusk  which  formerly  prom- 
ised to  support  a valuable  fishery  in  northern  Peru,  and 
which  may  once  again  assume  importance,  is  the  concha 
de  la  perla  viuda,  or  pearl  oyster  ( Pteria  peruviana 
Reeve),  the  same  species  which  is  the  basis  of  a pearl 
fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  Coker  records  the  fol- 
lowing notes  on  the  history  of  this  mollusk  in  Peru : 

It  seems  that  on  the  finding  of  pearls  two  companies  were  formed, 
one  of  which  held  a concession  from  the  Government  to  take  pearls  from 
Talara  on  the  north  to  the  Rio  Piura  on  the  south,  while  the  latter 
fished  from  this  river  south  to  the  Punta  Aguja.  The  southern  company 
employed  divers  in  Panama,  and  made  a promising  start.  Something 
like  200  pearls  were  taken  at  the  outset,  yielding  about  $2,000  and  repay- 
ing expenses.  After  this  practically  nothing  was  obtained.  They  then 
began  exploring  with  dredges,  the  two  companies  finally  working  in  con- 
junction in  this  investigation.  They  worked  in  water  of  from  2 to  12 
fathoms  and  up  to  a distance  of  7 miles  from  shore,  but  failed  to  locate 
any  bank  of  pearl  oysters.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  is  some- 
where in  the  bay  a considerable  bank  of  these  shellfish,  since  when  the 
wind  blows  stiffly  from  the  north  the  beach  is  often  strewn  with  the 
concha  perlas.  The  conchas  so  found  contain  few  pearls,  and  these  of 
little  value.  The  rastras  [dredges]  which  were  used  for  exploring  the 
bay  were  much  like  those  used  in  Callao  for  concha  abanicos  [scallops], 
but  with  sharper  teeth.  ISTo  attempts  have  been  made  since  1901.  The 
most  valuable  pearl  was  black  and  small,  and  worth  $400.  For  most 
of  the  above  information  I am  indebted  to  Sr.  Manuel  Perez,  who  was 
the  representative  of  the  company  which  held  the  southern  concession. 

Getting  such  directions  as  were  practicable  regarding  the  location 

xThe  species  obtained  in  ancient  graves  may  be  of  ethnological  as  well  as 
zoological  interest.  They  were  of  the  following: 

“Barquillos”  (chitons),  Acanthopleura  ( Corephium ) echinata  Barnes,  and 
Chiton  sp. ; “pata  de  burro/’  Concholepas  loco  Molina;  " caracoles ” (whelks  or 
snails),  Argobuccinium  ranelliforme  King,  A.  scabrum  King,  Ranella  yentricosa 
Broderip,  Sinum  concavum  Lamarck,  Thais  chocolata  Duclos ; u ostra ” (oyster- 
like shell),  Chama  pellucida  Conrad;  “almejas”  , (clams),  Marcia  lenticularia 
Sowerby,  Protothaca  crassiquama  Lamarck;  (Cchoro”  (mussel),  Mytilus  sp. ; 
“conchita”  or  “sehorita”  (scallop),  Pecten,  circularis  Sowerby. 
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where  the  conchas  were  formerly  encountered,  I made  several  efforts  with 
rastras  to  find  them,  but  without  success  in  this  direction.  Other  forms 
of  especial  interest  were  taken,  however.  Later,  at  Paita,  having  obtained 
a dredge  formerly  used  for  the  concha  perlas,  and  a guide  who  had 
worked  with  one  of  the  companies,  we  made  other  attempts  a little  south 
of  Paita,  but  again  with  no  success  beyond  the  finding  of  a few  dead 
shells.  It  is  eyident  from  this  and  from  the  repeated  failures  of  the 
pearl  companies  that  the  locating  of  these  banks  would  be  accomplished 
only  by  long  and  thorough  survey.1 

Upon  visiting  so  rich  a seacoast,  anyone  with  a knowl- 
edge of  fisheries  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  un- 
realized opportunities  for  the  development  of  desiccating, 
canning  and  packing  plants  in  Peru.  Aside  from  many 
available  fish,  and  such  species  of  mollusks  as  the  giant 
mussel,  which  might  be  preserved  for  distribution  in  the 
same  manner  that  clams  are  canned  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida,  the  bays  of  Peru  abound  in  an  unusual  variety 
of  large  edible  crabs,  some  of  which  are  similar  to  the  crus- 
taceans upon  which  the  Japanese  have  based  their  ex- 
tensive export  trade  in  crab-meat.  Lobsters  (Palinurus) , 
related  to  those  which  the  Chileans  pack  in  tins  at  Juan 
Fernandez,  are  likewise  common  in  parts  of  the  coast. 
So  far  as  I have  learned,  no  sea  food  of  any  kind  is  canned 
in  Peru,  the  only  familiar  native  marine  products  being 
dried  or  salted  fish  of  many  sorts,  pickled  anchovies,  and 
preserved  fish  eggs  and  sea  weed. 

Approximately  163  marine  fishes2  are  known  to  science 
from  the  coastal  waters  of  Peru.  Beyond  a doubt  many 
additions  will  be  made  in  future,  not  only  through  the 
discovery  of  undescribed  or  obscure  species,  but  also  from 
among  widely  distributed  pelagic  or  littoral  fishes,  such 
aSj  for  example,  the  dorado  (dolphin)  and  the  pej e-sierra 
(sawfish),  both  of  which  are  apparently  familiar  to  the 
native  fishermen,  even  though  no  Peruvian  specimens 
have  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a naturalist. 

I kept  a careful  field-record  of  the  names  by  which 

1 In  Dali,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  vol.  37,  p.  150,  1909. 

54  152  species  recorded  by  Evermann  and  Radcliffe  (Bull.  95,  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  1917)  with  the  addition  of  11  through  the  collecting  of  the  writer  and 
others. 
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native  fishes  are  known  to  the  Peruvian  fishermen,  and 
a subsequent  comparison  of  these  with  longer  lists  of 
names  collected  by  Dr.  Coker  more  than  a decade  earlier 
reveals  a noteworthy  agreement,  which  implies  a rela- 
tively fixed  vernacular  nomenclature.  The  names  supplied 
by  Coker  for  a paper  by  Evermann  and  Radcliffe  are  now, 
of  course,  definitely  associated  with  the  technical  termin- 
ology. But  a larger  number  of  other  Peruvian  fish  names, 
including  doubtless  many  synonyms  and  localisms,  are 
still  not  exactly  determinable,  and  any  attempt  to  allocate 
these,  even  though  the  list  be  tentative  and  far  from  com- 
plete, will  not  only  aid  future  scientific  investigators  but 
may  also  become  of  use  to  the  organizers  of  the  great  fish- 
ing industries  which  are  certain  to  be  developed,  sooner 
or  later,  along  the  coast  of  Peru. 

The  names  listed  in  my  notes  were  derived  from  the 
sources  mentioned  above  and  also  from  papers  by  Dir. 
Coker  published  in  the  ‘Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Fo- 
mento,’  Lima,  Peru,  volume  Y (1907),  to  VII  (1908).  To 
the  author  of  these  papers  the  credit  for  the  majority  of 
the  determinations  must  be  given. 

Any  list  of  characteristic  Peruvian  fish  names  lends 
itself  to  analysis  into  terms  of  three  classes,  as  follows : 

1.  Old  Spanish  names,  chiefly  of  Mediterranean 
fishes,  which  have  been  generally  reapplied  in  Hispanic 
America. 

2.  Words  of  Spanish- American  origin,  many  of 
which  are  metaphorical,  e.  g “crup”  (cross)  for  the 
hammerhead  shark,  “ojo  de  uva ” (grape-eye)  for  a sea 
bass  (Hemilut j anus),  “ pint adilla”  (painted)  for  a finger 
fish  ( Cheilodactylus  variegatus) . In  other  instances  the 
significance  of  the  name  is  fanciful  or  entirely  obscure, 
e.  g.y  “ ayanque ” (jackstay),  for  a croaker  ( Sciaena 
deliciosa ),  a term  which  may,  however,  be  a corruption 
of  “ arenque”  (herring).  This  group  includes  many 
names  which  have  spread  to  the  coast  of  Peru  from  the 
Antilles,  particularly  from  Cuba.  Among  these  are 
“ pampano”  and  “ jerguilla.” 
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3.  Ancient  Peruvian  names  of  the  Quichua  and 
other  Indian  tongues,  such  as  “ cur aca,”  the  title  of  an 
Inca  chief.  Doubtless  many  terms  of  which  I have  been 
unable  to  determine  the  source  and  primary  meaning 
belong  in  this  category. 

In  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  language, 
diminutive  forms  are  much  in  evidence.  Such  names 
may  have  come  to  replace  the  nouns  from  which  they 
were  originally  derived,  as  “ mojarilla,”  “ chabelico” ; or 
they  may  refer  to  young  or  small-sized  fish  of  familiar 
species.  Examples  of  diminutives  applied  in  the  latter 
sense  are,  “ ayanquito,”  “ jurelcito,”  “lisita,”  “ camo- 
tilla “ robalito “ cocfoinillo,”  “ borrachin ” 

The  Old-World  Spanish  names,  mentioned  in  the  first 
group  above,  are  worthy  of  separate  citation,  for  most  of 
them  refer  to  Peruvian  representatives  of  types  of  fishes 
common  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  streams  and  lakes 
of  Spain.  These  alone  are  listed  below;  purely  local 
names,  as  well  as  universal  Spanish  group  names,  such  as 
“tiburones”  (sharks)  are  omitted. 


Spanish 

Literal  or  primary 

English  vernacular 

name 

meaning 

equivalent 

aguja 

needle 

barracudas,  needlefish  and  pipefish 

albacora 

albacore 

albacore  or  tunny 

angelote 

figure  of  an  angel 

angel-fish  ( Squatina ) 

anguila 

eel 

eel 

bagre 

catfish 

catfish 

barbudo 

bearded 

threadfin 

bonito 

pretty- 

bonito 

caballa 

mare 

mackerel 

cabrilla 

kid 

sea-bass 

cazon 

chaser,  hunter 

shark 

cochino 

Pig 

trigger-fish 

corvina 

resembling  a crow 

corbina 

dorado 

gilded 

dolphin  ( Coryphaena ) 

jurel 

scad 

scad 

lenguado 

tongue-shaped 

flounder 

lisa 

mullet 

mullet 

marrajo 

Morocco  ( ?) 

some  species  of  large  shark 
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Spanish 

Literal  or  primary 

English  vernacular 

name 

meaning 

equivalent 

mojarilla 

little  mojarra 

a kind  of  croaker  ( Stellifer ) 

morena 

moray 

moray 

peje-espada 

swordfish 

swordfish 

pejerrey 

kingfish 

silverside  ( Atherinidae ) 

pejesapo 

toadfish 

clingfish 

raya 

ray 

ray  or  skate 

robalo 

robalo 

a species  of  croaker  ( Sciaena 
starhsi)  ; not  the  robalo  of  the  Span- 
ish Main  ( Centropomus ) 

roncador 

snorer 

one  of  the  grnnt  family  (Br  achy  deu- 
terus leuciscus ) 

sardina 

sardine 

a kind  of  herring  (Sardinella) 

sargo 

sea-bream 

used  in  Pern  for  a fish  of  the  grnnt 
family  ( Anisotremus  scapularis) 

sierra 

saw 

sierra  ( Scomberomorus ) 
sawfish  ( Pristis ) 

tollo 

tope,  dogfish 

dogfish 

volador 

a flyer 

flying  fish 

Although  the  entire  Peruvian  coast  lies  well  within 
the  tropics,  its  shore  fish  fauna  is  in  general  of  subtropical 
or  temperate,  rather  than  equatorial,  character.  The 
reason  is,  of  course,  to  be  sought  in  the  conditions  of 
oceanic  circulation.  Peruvian  fishes  are,  in  a zoogeo- 
graphic sense,  comparable  with  Mediterranean  fishes 
rather  than  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America. 
In  both  Peru  and  the  Mediterranean  region  we  find  an 
admixture  of  tropical  species  with  others  which  are  dis- 
tinctly temperate  or  even  northern,  such  as  the  jurel  or 
scad  (T  radiums) . The  closest  faunal  affinities  of  the 
Peruvian  fishes  are  with  those  of  the  Californian  littoral, 
which  lies  just  outside  the  tropics  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Many  species  are  common  to  both  of  these  widely 
separated  areas. 

If  we  group  the  Peruvian  fishes  according  to  their 
ecology,  rather  than  their  zoological  relationships,  we  find 
aggregations  of  species  adapted  to  all  types  of  habitat  that 
exist  along  the  coast.  Thus  there  are  (1)  many  kinds  of 
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Four  stages  in  the  menhaden  fishery  of  the  eastern  United  States,  illustrating  methods 
which  would  seem  to  be  eminently  adapted  to  a herring  fishery  along  the  coast  of  Peru. 
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The  seine  is  a purse-net,  which  is  closed  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a weight  after  the 
school  of  fish  has  been  encompassed.  Photographed  by  S.  W.  Morgan,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
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rockpool  fishes;  (2)  numerous  species  specialized  for  life 
on  rocky  bottoms  of  greater  depth,  and  (3)  others,  like  the 
flounders  and  some  of  the  rays,  which  are  particularly 
characteristic  of  sandy  bottoms  and  shallow  water;  (4) 
schooling,  phytophagous  or  plankton-feeding  forms,  like 
the  herrings  and  anchovetas,  are  impressively  abundant, 
while  these  are  pursued  by  a great  variety  of  (5)  larger 
predaceous  fishes,  among  which  are  the  mackerels,  caran- 
gids,  barracudas,  and  the  free-swinuning  types  of  sharks. 
Only  anadromous  fishes,  like  the  alewives  and  salmon 
of  North  America,  are  unrepresented  in  the  Peruvian 
assemblage. 

A brief  consideration  of  a few  of  the  more  important 
Peruvian  marine  fishes,  group  by  group,  may  prove  of 
interest. 

1.  SharFlihe  Fishes.  These  include  a score  of  species 
of  dogfish,  sharks,  angel-fish,  skates,  rays,  and  chimaeras 
or  ratfish.  Certain  representatives  of  these  families  are 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  coast,  but  it  is  in  the  north, 
near  the  point  at  which  the  Humboldt  Current  mingles 
with  warmer,  equatorial  waters,  that  the  sharks,  guitar- 
ras,  and  rays  are  found  in  greatest  numbers.  At  Lobos 
de  Tierra  and  Lobos  de  Afuera  an  important  fishery  is 
carried  on  by  the  northern  maritime  Indians,  both  the  rays 
and  the  sharks,  including  hammerheads  and  other  species 
up  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  being  prepared  as  dried 
or  salted  products.  So  far  as  I learned,  the  valuable  liver 
oil  yielded  by  many  of  these  fishes  is  seldom  utilized. 
Neither  are  the  hides  saved,  although,  as  has  been  recently 
demonstrated  in  the  United  States,  they  can  be  converted 
into  superior  leather. 

2.  Herrings.  Of  the  three  Peruvian  species  of  her- 
rings, the  best  known  are  the  sardina  ( Sardinella  sagax ) 
and  the  machete  ( Potamalosa  notaeanthoides) . Both  of 
these  migrate  in  enormous  schools  which  sometimes  fill 
the  bays,  supplying  sustenance  to  larger  fishes  of  more 
value  to  man,  as  well  as  to  pelicans  and  certain  other  sea 
birds,  and  to  the  sea  lions.  On  the  calm  morning  of  No- 
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vember  14,  1919,  I crossed  Pisco  Bay  when  the  shining 
surface,  ruffled  only  by  an  occasional  puff  of  wind,  enabled 
me  to  obtain  a clear  view  of  such  multitudes  of  herrings 
as  I had  never  previously  beheld.  At  one  time  I counted 
thirty  distinct  schools  of  sardinas  within  a quarter  of  a 
mile  of  my  launch.  They  caused  patches  of  the  smooth 
water  to  break  into  ripples  just  as  our  North  Atlantic 
menhaden  do,  and  they  left  in  their  wake  an  oily  surface 
covered  with  bubbles. 

It  seems  probable  that  a Peruvian  sardina  fishery, 
conducted  in  the  manner  of  the  menhaden  fishery,  would 
prove  profitable.  The  relative  oil  yield  of  the  sardinas , 
as  compared  with  menhaden,  has  not  been  determined, 
but  it  is  altogether  likely  that  several  marketable  prod- 
ucts, including  “ kippered  herring,”  oil,  “fish  guano,” 
and  an  ingredient  of  cattle  and  poultry  food  could  be 
derived  from  them.  For  the  use  last  suggested,  the  dried 
fish-scrap  might  be  combined  with  cotton-seed  waste,  of 
which  there  is  always  an  unutilized  surplus  in  the  country. 

3.  Anchovies . This  family  is  dominated  by  the  an- 
choveta  ( Engraulis  ringens ),  a fish  not  exceeding  six 
inches  in  length,  the  most  abundant  and  important  fish  of 
the  entire  Peruvian  littoral,  the  mainstay  of  the  guano 
industry,  and  a food  fish  of  high  rank.  Like  the  sardina, 
the  anchoveta  subsists  upon  minute  forms  of  plant  life, 
such  as  diatoms  and  other  algae,  and  possibly  upon  small 
pelagic  crustaceans.  The  fishes  travel  in  schools  of  incred- 
ible size,  the  immature  examples  being  sometimes  visible 
as  red  dots  among  the  massed  adults.  They  are  followed 
incessantly  by  larger  fishes,  sea  lions,  and  birds  of  very 
many  species.  Numerous  references  in  earlier  parts  of 
my  narrative  have  touched  upon  the  myriad  numbers  of 
the  anchovetas,  which,  at  least  when  conditions  in  the 
Humboldt  Current  are  favorable,  are  likely  to  be  found 
at  any  point  along  the  entire  Peruvian  coast-line. 

During  the  afternoon  of  February  2,  1920,  while  on 
board  a steamer  off  Huarmey,  I estimated  that  a hun- 
dred shoals  of  anchovetas  were  within  sight.  At  times, 
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when  the  bonitos  attacked  them  from  beneath,  large 
areas  of  the  surface  would  be  so  broken  by  the  leap- 
ing of  the  little  fishes  that  the  ocean  hissed  as  though  a 
deluge  of  rain  were  descending  upon  it.  The  most 
remarkable  sight  of  all  wras  the  manner  in  which  whole 
herds  of  lobos  were  lolling  and  frolicking  among  the 
anchovetas,  gorging  themselves  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity. 

On  other  occasions  I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  run 
directly  over  schools  of  anchovetas  in  a launch  of  shallow 
draft.  Their  appearance  from  above  is  amazing,  for  the 
quivering,  silvery  creatures  seem  to  be  packed  together 
like  sardines  in  a tin,  except  that  their  heads  point  all  in 
one  direction  as  their  legion,  which  somehow  seems  more 
like  an  individual  organism  than  a conglomeration  of 
millions,  streams  through  the  gauntlet  of  its  diverse  and 
ubiquitous  enemies. 

The  anchovetas  have  from  early  times  been  crudely 
preserved  in  Peru  by  mixing  them  with  salitre.  Sacks  of 
this  dried  product  find  their  way  far  into  the  interior. 
The  anchoveta  would  make  a tinned  product  of  excellent 
quality,  but  since  the  species  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
guano  birds,  the  question  of  granting  a concession  for  an 
organized  fishery  would  need  thorough  and  unprejudiced 
investigation.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  ancho- 
veta occurs  in  great  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  birds,  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  Humboldt  Current ; in  any  case, 
an  almost  unlimited  modern  purse-net  fishery  would  be 
less  disastrous  for  the  species  than  the  present  practice 
of  dynamiting. 

4.  Flying  Fishes.  These  fishes,  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  warmer  pelagic  waters,  well  off  shore,  come  into 
the  Humboldt  Current,  along  with  dolphins  and  other 
tropical  species,  during  the  southern  spring  and  summer 
(November  to  February).  I obtained  a large  example  at 
the  Chincha  Islands  on  November  14. 

The  flying  fish  are  not  in  themselves  important  food 
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fishes  in  Peru,  but  their  egg-masses  are  dried  to  form  a 
product  known  as  can-can . 

5.  Silversides  (Atherinidae) . Of  this  widely  distrib- 
uted family,  the  small  marine  pejerrey  ( Basilichthys 
affinis ),  which,  like  the  anchoveta,  occurs  in  great  schools, 
is  probably  the  most  delicious  eating  of  all  Peruvian  fishes. 

6.  Midlets.  The  lisa  ( Mngil  cephalns ) is  a prized 
and  abundant  fish.  Mullets  of  this  and  related  species  are 
often  stranded  in  great  numbers  upon  the  mud  flats  of 
such  inlets  as  Independencia  and  Paracas  Bays. 

7.  Mackerels.  The  representatives  of  this  family 
include  two  very  important  fishes,  the  cab  alia  or  common 
mackerel  of  the  country  (Scomber  japonicns ),  and  the 
bonito  (Sarda  chilensis).  The  latter,  because  of  its  abun- 
dance and  cheapness,  constitutes  the  foremost  item  of 
marine  food  among  the  poorer  people  of  the  whole  coastal 
region.  The  caballa  also  supports  a considerable  fishery, 
being  taken  chiefly  on  hand  lines.  Quantities  are  salted 
at  the  Lobos  Islands  and  elsewhere.  The  caballa  is  a fish 
of  fine  flavor,  and  its  relatively  low  repute  in  Peru  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  broiling  is  an  almost  un- 
known or  unpractised  method  of  cooking  fish.  Prepared 
in  any  other  way,  the  flesh  of  the  caballa  is  too  oily  to  vie 
with  that  of  species  more  favored  by  the  Peruvians. 

A local  fishery  for  the  peje-espada,  or  swordfish,  which 
is  a relative  of  the  mackerels,  is  conducted  from  the  port 
of  Mollendo. 

8.  Carangids.  A well  represented  family  of  which 
the  cojinova  (Neptomenns  crassus ),  the  jurel  or  scad 
(Trachnrns) , and  the  far-famed  pampano  (Trachinotns 
paloma)  are  the  most  important  Peruvian  members. 

9.  Sea  Basses.  A family  of  many  species,  of  which 
a number,  such  as  the  cherlo  ( Acantbistins ),  the  ojo  de 
nva  (Hemilntjanns) , the  cab  rill  a (Paralabrax) , and  the 
several  species  of  fishes  known  as  cabinsas,  are  familiar 
even  though  not  highly  regarded  food  fishes. 
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10.  Croakers  and  Drums . Another  well  represented 
group,  with  two  or  more  species  related  to  our  North 
American  squeteague  or  weakfish,  together  with  two  of 
the  finest  fishes  of  Peru,  the  corvina  ( Sciaena  gilberti ) 
and  the  robalo  ( Sciaena  starksi ).  Both  of  the  latter 
attain  large  size,  sometimes  weighing  forty  pounds,  and 
both  fetch  a high  price  in  the  markets.  During  my  visit 
at  the  Guanape  Islands,  in  January,  1920,  many  corvinas 
and  robalo s were  being  taken  about  the  mouth  of  a river 
on  the  opposite  mainland  shore.  Coker  observes  that 
these  fishes  always  congregate  at  the  outlets  of  the  Peru- 
vian rivers  in  times  of  flood,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
upon  small  crustaceans  which  find  their  way  from  the 
fresh  water  into  the  sea. 

11.  Flounders.  Flounders  and  their  relatives  are 
common  and  of  good  quality. 

12.  Blennies.  The  several  kinds  are  plentiful,  oc- 
curring everywhere  about  the  islands  and  along  rocky 
shores.  Perhaps  because  of  their  abundance  and  grotes- 
que appearance,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  often  a 
nuisance  to  fishermen,  the  blennies  figure  more  or  less  in 
folk-lore  of  the  Peruvian  coast.  Thus  two  or  three  species 
are  known  as  b or  radio,  which  means  drunk.  Fishermen 
at  several  places  told  me  that  eating  the  b or  radios  would 
produce  intoxication  or  stupefaction.  At  the  Chinchas  I 
heard  one  species  of  b or  radio  called  also  sueno  (dream), 
the  implication  of  which  is  no  doubt  similar. 

13.  Cusk  Eels . The  family  of  the  congrio  ( Genyp - 
terus ),  an  abundant  and  highly  prized  food  fish,  especially 
in  the  southerly  parts  of  the  coast.  The  congrio  is  some- 
times known  as  the  bacalao  del  pais,  or  “ native  cod,”  for 
it  furnishes  a desiccated  food  of  first  rank.  The  principal 
congrio  fishery  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Mollendo,  where  the 
fishes  are  taken  on  trawl  lines.  Their  reputation,  how- 
ever, extends  to  all  parts  of  Peru. 

Many  congrio s were  caught  by  the  guardians  of  North 
Chincha  during  my  stay.  The  lines  were  set  on  dark 
nights,  the  legend  that  these  fish  would  not  take  hooks  in 
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the  moonlight  evidently  being  fully  credited.  Excellent 
catches  were  made  and  I was  able  to  observe  the  native 
method  of  preparing  the  famous  charqui  or  charquecito. 
The  fresh  fish  were  split  down  the  back,  and,  after  clean- 
ing, were  soaked  in  the  cool  sea  water  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  longer,  until  the  blood  had  diffused  out.  Finally 
they  were  hung  in  the  air,  without  salting,  until  the  white 
flesh  had  thoroughly  dried. 

The  opportunity  for  initiating  more  efficient  and  ex- 
tensive fisheries  operations  in  Peru  has  occurred  to  many 
persons  and  has,  indeed,  been  tried,  although  thus  far 
without  success.  More  than  a century  ago  Joseph  Skinner 
wrote : 

The  fishery  is  a branch  of  industry  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
Indians  situated  on  the  coast ; but  they  are  destitute  of  skill,  and,  being 
at  the  same  time  unprovided  with  proper  boats  and  fit  instruments,  keep 
constantly  within  sight  of  the  coast,  venturing  but  a very  small  distance 
to  sea.  Hence  arise  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  fish,  so  often  experienced 
at  Lima,  and  in  all  the  places  along  the  coast.  A few  years  ago  several 
boats  of  a particular  construction  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  fishing 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  these  seas;  but  this  scheme  was  shortly 
afterwards  abandoned.1 

Not  many  years  ago,  a trawling  venture  was  under- 
taken, the  Scotch  steamer  i Alcatraz,’  which  subsequently 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Guano  Administration,  being 
employed  with  modern  equipment  for  some  months.  The 
bottom  proved  rocky  in  most  places,  and  hence  not  satis- 
factory for  this  type  of  fishing,  but  fish  were  nevertheless 
taken  in  abundance.  The  problem  of  a sufficient  market, 
however,  ultimately  led  to  failure,  for,  when  the  seaports 
had  been  glutted  with  fish,  means  were  lacking  for 
transporting  the  catch  to  centers  where  it  would  have  been 
in  demand. 

Beyond  doubt  organized  fishing  in  Peru  will  eventu- 
ally be  conducted  with  success.  The  resources  are  great 
and  varied;  the  bays  of  Samanco,  Ferrol,  Pisco,  Inde- 
pendencia,  and  others  offer  inviting  harbors ; the  equable 


1 The  Present  State  of  Peru,  London,  1805,  p.  8. 
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climatic  conditions  of  the  ocean  are  almost  without  paral- 
lel. The  possibilities  and  the  needs  are  well  stated  in  the 
following  words  of  Coker : 

Modernizing  the  fishery  is  not  sought  for  itself,  for  many  of  the 
original  Peruvian  methods  of  capture  are  suited  to  the  natural  condi- 
tions and  best  adapted  to  the  social  nature,  the  abilities,  and  the  wants 
of  the  people.  Except  in  Callao  and  Mollendo,  the  fishermen  are  all 
native  Peruvians  but  slightly  touched  by  the  wave  of  modern  progress. 
In  attempting  to  introduce  new  and  larger  methods  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary and  unjust  to  hamper  or  antagonize  a kindly  people,  poor  in  wealth 
but  rich  in  contentment,  who  are  working  out  a peaceful  and  honorable 
life  after  the  bent  of  their  nature.  The  caballito  and  the  balsa,  the 
chinchorro  and  the  anchobetera,  the  camerone  traps  and  other  native 
nets  may  long  continue  to  give  satisfactory  food  to  many  Peruvians.  Yet 
if  the  native  fishermen  may  be  taught  to  capture  their  fish  more  abun- 
dantly, and  to  salt  and  dry  them  more  efficiently,  their  labors  may  be  the 
more  profitable  and  the  more  useful  to  them  and  to  others.  Further- 
more, without  prejudice  to  them,  their  fisheries  may  be  supplemented 
by  those  who  can  pursue  the  industry  in  a larger  way  and  with  better 
organization;  and  this  is  clearly  necessary  if  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  of  Peru  is  to  obtain  fish  and  to  have  it  regularly  and  cheaply.1 

R.  C.  M. 


1 L.  c.  p.  355. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES 


Between  the  dates  of  October  23rd  and  November  27th  inclusive,  the  Print 
Galleries  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  exhibited  a collection  of  reproductions  of 
drawings  by  Hans  Holbein,  including  numerous  facsimiles  in  color,  the  first 
installment  and  up  to  date  the  only  one  received  in  this  country  of  the  remarkable 
publication  by  Dr.  Paul  Ganz,  for  many  years  Director  of  the  Basle  Museum. 
The  publishers  are  the  firm  of  Fred  Boissonnas  of  Ge'neva  who  have  taken  over 
and  carried  on  this  publication  which  was  interrupted  by  the  European  war. 
Four  volumes  including  two  hundred  prints,  largely  in  color,  have  been  received 
by  the  Museum.  The  cost  is  naturally  such  as  to  confine  this  publication  to  a 
small  number  of  public  libraries  and.  to  a still  smaller  number  of  private  col- 
lectors. The  exhibition  of  these  plates  has,  therefore,  been  a service  to  the 
public  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  has  attracted  many  students  and  visitors 
and  wide  notice  in  the  press. 

Holbein’s  original  drawings  for  his  portraits,  frequently  touched  up  with 
color,  were  so  carefully  and  conscientiously  executed  as  a preparation  for  his 
work  on  the  oil  paintings  that  they  are  equal  in  importance'  to  the  completed  oil 
paintings.  Among  these  portraits,  there  were  thirty-eight  of  English  celebrities 
of  the  sixteenth  century  which  have'  been  reproduced  from  the  famous  collection 
at  Windsor  Castle.  The  portraits  naturally  took  first  rank  among  the  exhibits 
but  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  exhibition  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
them.  The  drawings  included  the  original  designs  for  Holbein’s  frescoes,  long 
since  destroyed,  in  the  Council  Hall  of  the  Town  Hall  of  Basle  and  the  Guild 
Hall  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard  in  London;  many  Renaissance  archi- 
tectural subje'cts;  and  a great  number  of  designs  in  decorative  art  which  were 
largely  commissions  received  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  including  medals,  jew- 
elry, clocks,  goblets,  swords,  daggers  and  dagger  handles.  There  are  drawings 
representing  designs  for  sculpture  in  wood ; for  paintings  not  carried  out  but  of 
a thoroughly  complete  character;  women’s  costumes;  and  de'signs  for  stained 
glass  windows.  These  last  are  thoroughly  finished  and  splendid  compositions  of 
biblical  subjects.  The  reproductions  of  Holbein’s  drawings  will  continue  to  be 
accessible  to  students  visiting  the  library,  although  they  are  now  removed  from 
public  exhibition. 

Several  important  exhibits  have  been  completed  for  the  Department  of 
Natural  Science.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  wandering  albatross  group,  a large- 
scale  exhibit  for  which  material  and  studies  were  obtained  on  the  Museum  Ex- 
pedition to  South  Georgia.  Three  of  the  splendid  birds  are  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground of  a typical  breeding  site  among  rolling  hills  covered  with  bunch  grass, 
which,  in  the  painted  background,  extend  to  wide  bays  and  precipitous,  snowclad 
mountains.  Such  is  the  home  of  the  wandering  albatross.  After  flights  over  the 
oce'an  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles,  it  returns  to  frigid,  inhospitable 
islands  near  or  in  the  Antarctic  Sea.  The  construction  of  the  group  by  Mr. 
Rockwell,  taxidermist,  and  Mr.  Tschudy,  artist,  has  been  based  upon  data  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Murphy. 
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Mr.  Miranda,  modeller,  has  been  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  various 
models  and  wax  casts  of  reptiles  and  batrachians  for  the  exhibition  series  illus- 
trating the  fauna  of  Long  Island.  These  will  be  shown  in  the'  alcove  adjoining 
the  Long  Island  Bird  Room. 

An  exceptionally  fine  wax  cast  by  Mr.  Miranda  of  the  regal  python  from 
Central  Africa  has  been  added  to  the  systematic  series  of  reptiles.  While  one 
of  the  smaller  species  of  giant  snakes,  it  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  beautiful  in  col- 
or, a fact  emphasized  by  comparison  with  the  much  larger  python  from  India, 
shown  in  the  same  case. 

Mr.  H.  Kirke  Swann,  F.  Z.  S.,  M.B.O.W.  of  London,  England,  an  authority 
on  the  birds  of  prey  of  the  world,  spent  a day  at  the  Museum  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  study-collection  of  skins  in  his  special  line.  He  remarked  upon  the 
excellence  and  extent  of  the  Museum’s  material  from  South  America. 

Mr.  Charles  Schaeffer,  Associate  Curator  of  Entomology,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Howard  Notman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  spent  a week  at  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  study  the  collections  of  certain  families  of 
beetles  and  to  make  an  exchange  of  specimens.  Forty  specimens  of  species  not 
represented  in  the  Museum  collection  were  obtained. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Vietor  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have,  continued  to  furnish 
monthly  lists  of  the  birds  observed  by  them  in  Prospect  Park.  The  list  for 
September  cite's  106  and  that  for  October  96  varieties,  a surprisingly  large  num- 
ber for  a region  in  the  midst  of  so  populous  a city,  even  if  recorded  during  the 
height  of  bird  migration. 

In  response  to  an  application  from  Mr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the* 
Pan-American  Union,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  has  contributed  the  loan  of  several 
notable  specimens  to  an  exhibition  illustrative  of  the1  South  American  fauna  to 
be  held  at  the  Pan-American  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  acknowledgment  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Rowe: 

“I  was  delighted  to  receive  the  impressive  specimens  which  your  Museum 
has  so  courteously  loaned  to  us  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  jabirou  stork, 
king  penguin  and  great  anteater  are  all  decided  attractions  and  I know  will  in- 
terest all  of  the  visitors  who  come  to  our  building  from  such  a wide  geographical 
range.” 

At  the  exhibition  held  early  in  November  in  the  71st  Regiment  Armory  cele- 
brating “America’s  Making”  many  fine  specimens  of  Czecho-Slovak  embroide'ry 
and  peasant  design  were  lent  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  to  the  Needle  and  Bobbin 
Club  booth.  This  material  attracted  much  attention. 

A collection  of  original  sketches,  lent  by  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Pratt,  of  men  famed 
for  the  part  played  by  them  in  the  World  War,  was  on  exhibition*  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December.  These  studies  were  made  by  Douglas  Volk 
and  John  C.  Johansen  and  were  used  as  notes  for  the  finished  portraits  painted 
later  by  these  artists.  The  list  of  these  portraits  includes  the  names  of  King 
Albert  of  Belgium,  Premier  Orlando  and  General  Diaz  of  Italy,  General  Pershing, 
General  Joffre,  General  Haig  and  Lloyd  George. 

The  Missionary  Exposition  held  in  the  Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
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December  6th,  7th  and  8th  received  as  loan  from  the  Brooklyn  Museum  material 
that  aided  greatly  in  the  installation  of  the  booths  representing  various  countries 
where  the1  Presbyterian  Church  is  engaged  in  missionary  labors. 

Mr.  Seymour  De  Ricci,  an  Egyptologist,  antiquarian  and  art  historian  of 
great  distinction,  who  is  attached  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Revue  Archeo- 
logique  in  Paris,  and  who  has  recently  visited  the  Museum,  has  take'n  great 
interest  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Wilbour  Egyptian  collection,  among  which  are 
included  Latin  and  Greek  inscriptions  as  well  as  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic.  M. 
De1  Ricci  will  prepare  an  article  on  these  inscriptions  for  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
Quarterly,  which  will  appear  soon. 

M.  De  Ricci’s  book  on  “Louis  XVI  Furniture”  has  appeared  in  English  trans- 
lation and  is  published  by  Heinemann  (1913).  In  1919  he  gave  a course  of  six 
lectures  on  the  Evolution  of  French  Art  before  the  French  Institute  of  Art  in 
the  United  States.  He  served  as  a,  lieutenant  in  the  French  Army  during  the 
recent  war. 

Among  the  projected  architectural  monuments  of  Philadelphia  the  Museum 
of  Art  in  Fairmount  Park  appears  to  be  the  most  remarkable  both  as  regards 
its  dimensions  and  beauty  and  also  as  regards  the  planning  of  its  Parkway 
approach  and  its  other  elaborate  landscape  accessories.  The  architects  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  are  Messrs.  C.  L.  Borie,  Horace  Trumbauer  and 
C.  C.  Zantzinge'r.  The  Brooklyn  Museum’s  Curator  of  Fine  Arts  has  recently 
been  requested  by  these  gentlemen  to  act  as  consulting  expert  in  the  matter  of 
the  architectural  refinements  (horizontal  curvatures,  columnar  inclinations,  col- 
umnar and  pilaster  entasis,  and  asymmetries  of  intercolumniation  and  pilaster 
spacing)  which  are  being  planned  for  this  building.  The  construction  of  the  north 
wing  of  this  Museum,  which  will  include  these  various  refinements,  will  be  under- 
taken shortly  and  the  foundations  are  already  in  position. 

Apropos  of  the  acquisition  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  the  “Woman  Seated,” 
a bronze  figure  by  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Poupelet  illustrated  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Quarterly,  the  following  tribute  to  the  art  of  this  distinguished 
French  sculptor  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Alexander  Trowbridge,  a prominent 
architect  and  connoisseur  of  New  York: 

November  22,  1921. 

Dear  Mr.  Fox: 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  possession  of  the'  figure  by  Jeanne  Poupe- 
let. I have  been  greatly  attracted  by  the  very  few  specimens  of  her  work  that  I 
have  seen  and  would  like  to  know  more  of  her.  The  figure  in  your  galleries  is 
heroic,  though  small;  monumental,  though  not  larger  than  one  quarter  life  size. 
It  seems  to  me  to  possess  the  remarkable  quality  of  out-classing  the  classic,  if  I 
may  be  pe'rmitted  to  speak  crudely  to  convey  my  meaning.  It  has  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  great  art— the  elimination  of  the  superfluous  (not  that  I wish  to 
imply  that  a head  is  superfluous).  I can  readily  understand  why  a sculptor  some- 
times purposely  omits  a head  in  order  to  demonstrate  the'  possibility  of  creating 
a live,  human  interest  in  something  which  apparently  lacks  that  which  the  average 
beholder  believes  essential  to  human  interest — a face. 

Mile.  Poupelet  has  been  called  by  able  critics  one  of  the  greatest  of  women 
sculptors,  but  why  attempt  to  qualify  her  art  by  inferring  that  it  is  great,  but 
feminine?  If  it  were  labeled  “Robert”  or  “Alexandre”  Poupelet,  would  it  not 
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be  hailed  as  a fine  piece  of  masculine  art?  I see  no  sense  in  these  sex  distinctions 
and  believe  great  art  is  great  regardless  of  who  does  it  and  how  it  is  done. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Poupelet  figure  seems  to  me  to  express  the  hope  of  the 
floundering  mass  of  incompetents  who  are  trying  to  evolve  something  new  by 
beginning  with  crude  imitations  of  primitive  art.  Mile.  Poupelet’s  work,  as 
exemplified  by  this  figure,  is  of  value  to  the  painter,  the  architect,  the  writer,  and 
even  the  singer,  for  it  teaches  the  great  lesson  of  simplicity — the  force  of  direct 
action  without  petty  details  and  silly  accessories.  I am  wondering  if  it  tells  as 
much  to  others  who  have  seen  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alex.  B.  Trowbridge. 

The  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology,  who  sailed  for  Europe  on  the 
28th  of  May,  returned  to  New  York  November  24th,  after  a prolonged  visit  to 
collect  ethnological  material.  The  collections  secured  were  obtained  in  London, 
Paris,  Prague,  Pistyan  and  Budapest.  They  consist  of  several  thousand  speci- 
mens of  great  interest  and  diversity  of  material.  The  new  features  represent 
Spanish,  Moorish  and  Albanian  work  and  in  addition  there  have  been  added 
several  pieces  of  old  decorated  peasant  pottery.  These  collections  are  so  different 
from  those  of  last  year  as  to  make  possible  an  exhibition  equal  in  extent  to  that 
of  last  year  but  different  in  character. 

The  Museum’s  Curator  of  Fine  Arts  was  recently  requested  by  the  editor 
of  the  American  Architect  to  describe  and  review  the  Charles  William  Harkness 
Memorial  Quadrangle  of  Yale  University,  whose  architect  is  Mr.  James  Gamble 
Rogers  of  New  York  City.  The  article  appeared  in  the  American  Architect  of 
October  26th. 

The  Water  Color  Exhibition  opened  Monday  afternoon,  November  seventh, 
with  a formal  tea  in  the  Museum  Rotunda.  The  guests,  numbering  nearly  six 
hundred,  appeared  to  like  the  choice  of  works  and  the  group  arrangement  of 
the  exhibit,  and  the  artists  once  more  voiced  their  satisfaction  with  the  admirable 
lighting  of  the  galleries. 

Tuesday  evening,  November  29th,  the  Director  was  asked  to  address  the 
Gamut  Club,  a group  of  professional  women,  on  the  subject  of  Museum  activi- 
ties at  their  weekly  dinner  at  the  Club  House,  42  West  58th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

An  exhibition  of  enlarged  architectural  photographs  representing  medieval 
architectural  refinements,  lent  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  was  made  by  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh  between  the  dates  of  Novem- 
ber 22nd  and  December  11th  inclusive.  The  collection  shown  consisted  of  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  exhibits,  including  complete  illustration  for  the  monu- 
ments of  Pisa,  the  Cathedrals  of  Paris,  Rheims,  and  Amiens,  the  church  of 
Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople  and  other  Byzantine  churches  of  that  city,  and 
the  entire  series  of  photographs  made  for  the  Museum,  in  Ireland  and  England 
in  1914,  besides  other  important  French  and  Italian  churches.  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Goodyear,  the  Museum’s  Curator  of  Fine  Arts,  who  prepared  and  catalogued 
the  exhibition,  was  invited  to  visit  Pittsburgh  as  the  guest  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  and  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  subject  matter  illustrated  by  these 
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photographs.  The  address  was  given  on  the  evening  of  December  9th  to  an 
audience  of  experts  and  the  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

Two  lithographic  drawings  of  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Spingarn  by  Will  Rothenstein 
have  been  donated  to  the  Print  Department  by  Mr.  Spingarn. 

The  Museum  Library  was  nearly  inundated  with  requests  for  plates  showing 
costumes  of  various  countries  in  connection  with  the  recent  pageants  showing 
“America’s  Making.”  As  a result  of  the  unusual  demand  the  Library  has  added 
a large  amount  of  material  which  makes  its  collection  particularly  strong  in 
this  direction. 

Miss  S.  A.  Hutchinson,  the  Librarian  of  the  Museum,  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Art  Committee  of  the  New  York  Library  Club  for  the  season 
of  1921-22. 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  Library  is  Muller  and  Vogelsang’s 
“Hollandische  Patrizierhauser.” 

The  annual  reception  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers  was  held  Monday, 
December  5th,  in  the  Print  Gallery  to  mark  the  opening  of  its  winter  exhibition. 
The  etchings  shown  aroused  much  favorable  comment  for  their  strength  and 
variety  of  execution  and  design.  The  K.  W.  Arms  prize  for  the  best  print  by  a 
member  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to  Earl  Horter  for  his  “Yiddish  Junk 
Shop.”  The  Nathan  T.  Bijur  prize  for  the  best  print  by  an  exhibitor  not  a 
member  was  awarded  to  Roi  Partridge  for  his  “Las  Gomas.” 

The  Department  of  Ethnology  has  received  the  following  gifts : From  Col. 
Russel  C.  Langdon,  a spear  captured  by  the  Third  U.  S.  Infantry  from  hostile 
natives  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  From  Mr.  W.  J.  Thompson,  a loom  from 
Syria,  a loom  from  India,  a loom  from  Navajo  Indians  and  a spike  bed  from 
India. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  the  following  gifts  during  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  December : from  the  Estate  of  the  late 
A.  Augustus  Healy:  twenty  paintings  as  follows:  “St.  Jerome,”  by  Gentile 
Bellini ; “Madonna  and  Child  with  Female  Saint,”  by  Boccacino ; “Roman  Land- 
scape,” by  Boecklin;  “Statue  of  Colleoni  near  Santi  Giovanni  e Paolo,  Venice,” 
by  Canaletto;  “Lucretia,”  by  Lucas  Cranach,  the  Elder;  “Portrait  of  Catellanus 
Trivulcius,”  by  De  Conti;  “Laughing  Fisherwoman,”  by  Hals;  “The  Danger 
Signal,”  by  Israels;  “After  the  Storm,”  by  Jacob  Maris;  “Plowing  Scene,”  by 
Mauve ; “The  Chateau,”  by  Millet ; “Christ’s  Ascension,”  by  Rubens ; “Portrait 
of  A.  Augustus  Healy,”  by  Sargent;  “Dolce  far  Niente,”  by  Sargent;  “Land- 
scape,” by  Sisley;  “Under  the  Trees,”  by  Steer;  “Sketch  for  an  Altar-piece,”  by 
Tiepolo ; “Madonna  and  Child,  Saint  Catherine  and  Saint  Sebastian,”  ascribed 
to  Palma  Vecchio ; “Portrait  of  a Woman,”  by  Bartolomeo  Veneto ; and  four 
miniatures  of  the  Evangelists  by  an  Unknown  Artist.  From  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Higgins  : a predynastic  necklace  excavated  at  Abydos  by  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  in  1910.  From  Mrs.  W.  W.  Goodbody:  an  oil  painting,  “Mother  and 
Children,”  by  Henry  Tonks.  From  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Pratt:  an  oil  painting, 
“Portrait  of  Mrs.  Robert  Nicholls  Auchmuty,”  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  From  the 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters : a bronze  medallion  com- 
memorating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Academy. 
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The  following  purchases  have  been  made:  An  oil  painting,  “Portrait  of 

Cumberland  Dugan,”  by  Thomas  Sully.  A collection  of  early  American  cos- 
tumes. 

The  following  loans  have  been  received : From  Mr.  Hamilton  Easter  Field : 
a pastel  painting,  “Nude  Figure,”  by  Paul  A.  Besnard.  From  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Goodbody:  nine  pictures  as  follows:  “Cork  Castle”  (water-color),  by  Henry 
Tonks;  “Florence”  (water  color),  by  Henry  Tonks;  “Figure  Study”  (drawing), 
by  Henry  Tonks;  “The  Sussex  Downs”  (water  color),  by  Evelyn  Best;  “Por- 
trait Study”  (drawing),  by  Sir  Wm.  Orpen;  “The  Western  Wedding”  (draw- 
ing), by  Sir  Wm.  Orpen;  “Dover”  (water-color),  by  Walter  Russell;  “Dahlias,” 
by  W.  Christian  Symons;  and  “Feeding  Chickens,”  by  W.  Christian  Symons. 
From  Mr.  John  Hill  Morgan:  a silver  porringer  and  a silver  muffineer  (Early 
American).  From  Mr.  S.  Marsden  Perry:  a collection  of  old  English  furniture, 
as  follows : Library  desk,  Chinese  cabinet,  a four-post  bedstead,  table  with  ten 

legs,  an  elaborately  carved  mirror  (which  used  to  hang  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  attributed  to  Grinlin  Gibbons),  a pair  of  tables  with  gallery  tops, 
Chinese  desk  and  bookcase,  mahogany  and  gold  mirror,  large  arm  chair, 
lacquered  desk  and  cabinet,  wine  cooler,  pair  of  gold  torcheres,  and  a collection 
of  Whieldon  and  Salt  Glaze. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  include  the  gift  by  Miss 
Helen  Schulze  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  her  father’s  valuable  collection  of  birds 
and  mammals,  comprising  about  100  specimens,  well  mounted  and  in  excellent 
condition.  Especially  desirable  are  a specimen  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  now 
extinct,  and  a number  of  shore  birds  quite  rare  on  Long  Island. 

The  skins  of  brown  bear,  moose  and  mountain  sheep  obtained  on  the 
Museum’s  Alaskan  Expedition  are  now  undergoing  the  process  of  tanning  in 
preparation  for  mounting.  Mr.  Rockwell  has  completed  a miniature  study 
model  in  clay  of  two  male  bears  fighting,  one  with  a deadly  grip  upon  the  other 
one’s  neck.  In  this  attitude  the  great  bulk  and  ferocity  of  the  largest  of  all 
carnivores  will  be  emphasized.  Standing  erect  the  bears  will  measure  nearly 
nine  feet  in  height  when  mounted. 

Mr.  Rockwell’s  lecture,  “Hunting  the  Great  Brown  Bear  of  Alaska,”  young 
people’s  course,  Saturday  morning,  November  26th,  was  attended  by  580  children. 

To  the  collection  of  Primates  has  been  added  a specimen  of  the  white- 
handed  gibbon,  a representative  of  a group  of  tailless  monkeys  at  horqe  in 
southeastern  Asia.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  man-like  apes  by  their 
smaller  size  and  extraordinary  length  of  arms.  The  specimen,  mounted  by  Mr. 
Rockwell,  was  obtained  by  purchase,  Museum  Collection  Fund. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  is  forming  a collection  of  water-colors  with  its 
group  of  Winslow  Homers  and  John  Singer  Sargents,  which  are  among  the 
finest  in  America,  as  a nucleus.  Twenty-four  of  the  water-colors  by  Amer- 
ican artists  recently  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum  galleries  were  purchased 
for  this  Museum  collection,  as  follows:  “Mango  Trees”  and  “Ramapo  Hills” 

by  Giff  ord  Beal ; “February  Thaw”  by  Charles  Burchfield ; “Old  French 
Market,  New  Orleans”  by  George  Hart;  “Lake  Asquam”  by  Charles  Hop- 
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kinson;  “Lone  Woman”  and  “Mother  and  Child”  by  Rockwell  Kent;  “Cape 
Cod  in  Autumn,”  “Mexican  Kitchen,”  “Sand  Dunes,  Cape  Cod,”  “Mexi- 
can Hut”  and  “The  Thaw”  by  Dodge  MacKnight;  “Rubber  Neck  Boats,” 
“Oil  Fire,”  “Woolworth  Building”  and  “After  Sunset”  by  Joseph  Pennell; 
“A  Little  American”  and  “Cottage  Window”  by  Mary  Rogers ; “Morning, 
Grand  Canyon,”  “Afternoon,  Albuquerque,”  “Landscape,  New  Mexico,”  and 
“The  Sunlit  Mesa,”  by  Herbert  B.  Tschudy;  “The  Corner”  and  “Gipsy  Dancer” 
by  Claggett  Wilson. 

In  addition  to  these  pictures  purchased  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  eleven 
other  water-colors  were  sold  at  the  Water-Color  Exhibition  which  closed 
Sunday,  December  18th. 
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PEASANT  FAIR 


IN  CZECHO  SLOVAKIA 


PISTYAN 


T AM  seated  on  the  bank  of  the  Waag  near  the  village  of 
Pistyan  in  Slovakia.  Far  beyond,  rising  gently  to  the  horizon, 
lie  the  Carpathians,  their  slopes  cultivated  almost  to  the  summit, 
where  amid  a fringe  of  forest  one  may  see  the  white  walls  of 
old  castles,  for  the  most  part  abandoned  and  deserted.  In  the 
foreground  is  a broad  expanse  of  valley  through  which  the  river 
winds  like  a silver  thread  amid  gravels  and  boulders  of  a terminal 
moraine. 

This  wide  valley,  with  its  patches  of  green  and  its  many 
pools  and  lagoons  left  by  the  retreating  waters  of  the  shrunken 
river,  is  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  with  flocks  of  geese 
and  ducks.  Land  and  water  alike  are  white  with  them  and  all 
day  long  the  air  resounds  with  their  cries.  In  the  very  quiet 
pools  near  my  accustomed  seat  there  are  always  broods  of  young 
ducklings  and  goslings  making  their  first  ventures  in  the  water, 
watched  from  the  bank  by  tiny  bare-legged  girls,  who,  with  a 
thin  small  stick  keep  guard  over  their  flock.  Their  true  guardians, 
I am  sure,  are  not  these  little  girls  but  the  old  geese,  sentinels,, 
who  from  time  to  time,  with  a great  stretching  of  necks  and 
flapping  of  wings,  raise  their  voices  in  an  alarm  that  is  taken 
up  and  carried  on  by  all  the  geese  within  the  range  of  miles.  I 
am  sure  their  care  is  exercised  over  the  tiny  girls  as  well. 

There  is  little  or  no  navigation  on  the  river,  though  sometimes 
at  nightfall  a procession  of  timber  rafts,  composed  of  logs  from 
the  distant  mountains,  each  with  a little  shelter  and  a blazing  fire 
at  its  stern,  descends  and  passes  from  sight  beneath  an  adjacent 
bridge.  This  bridge  is  a busy  thoroughfare,  traversed  all  day 
long  by  peasant  women  carrying  their  tall  black  boots  in  one 
hand  and  frequently  a live  goose,  its  head  protruding  from  be- 
neath their  arms,  in  the  other.  All  day  long  this  bridge  resounds 
with  the  noise  of  creaking  carts  drawn  by  long-horned  Hunga- 
rian oxen  or  more  peaceful-appearing  buffalo.  There  is  always 
an  angler  on  this  bridge,  an  angler  with  rod  and  reel,  whose 
tireless  patience  seems  never  to  be  rewarded.  Sometimes  toward 
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evening  he  picks  his  way  along  the  bank  beneath  my  seat  and 
casts  his  line  far  into  the  swifter  current  of  the  middle  stream, 
but  never,  so  far  as  I can  see,  with  any  success.  This  is  to 
me  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  hour.  There  is  always 
a hawk  who  fishes  for  his  supper,  making  quick  dashes  into  the 
stream  at  the  close  of  each  of  his  long  circular  flights  with  quite 
as  much  persistence  as  his  human  rival.  Then  the  geese  and 
ducks  go  home,  each  flock  carefully  separating  itself  and  followed 
by  its  special  keeper.  They  seem  to  determine  the  proper  time 
for  themselves.  First  one  will  move  off  like  a detachment  of 
soldiers,  and  then  the  others  follow,  but  never  by  any  chance  in 
company.  No  intimacies  exist  between  geese  and  ducks,  nor  be- 
tween members  of  different  flocks.  Not  so  with  the  little  goose 
girls  who  play  games  together,  rolling  nuts  like  marbles,  or 
ranged  in  a circle  at  a safe  distance  from  my  seat,  engage  in 
gossip  and  conversation  in  the  manner  of  their  elders. 

The  little  boys  form  their  own  groups  and  do  not  mingle  with 
the  girls. 

Sunday  is  an  ever  recurring  festival  and  the  peasants  go  to 
mass  in  the  tiny  church  in  the  park  near  my  seat,  or  in  the  larger 
church  in  the  village  beyond.  I watch  them  at  my  leisure  from 
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my  station  beside  their  path.  The  married  women  and  the  younger 
girls  are  dressed  alike  in  tight-fitting  bodices,  elaborately  em- 
broidered blouses,  and  two  embroidered  and  lace-bef rilled  aprons 
in  lieu  of  skirts.  The  married  alone  are  adorned  with  an  em- 
broidered cap  which  they  cover  with  a plain  white  kerchief, 
while  the  girls,  whose  pink  silk  bodices  are  even  gayer  than  their 
mothers’,  let  their  hair  fall  in  two  plaits  down  their  back  with 
streamers  of  broad  flowered  ribbons  as  its  only  ornament.  All 
alike  carry  a prayer  book  carefully  wrapped  in  a clean  hand- 
kerchief, the  young  girls  adding  a flower,  a sprig  of  rosemary, 
to  give  to  their  beaux  after  service. 

Once  I visited  the  nearby  village  of  Mora  van  and  saw  the 
congregation  on  its  knees,  the  women  on  the  left  and  the  men  on 
the  right  with  the  little  children  in  the  front  of  the  church. 
Above,  stirred  by  the  breeze,  waved  the  banners  carried  abroad 
in  processions  on  religious  holidays.  Without  the  church,  prayer 
book  in  hand,  some  of  the  boys  and  younger  men  lay  on  the 
grassy  slope  beside  the  steps.  Their  presence  here  argued  no 
lack  of  devotion  for  they  rose  and  fell  on  their  knees  at  every 
signal  of  the  great  bell  There  was  a gentle  rain  falling,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  mind.  Nothing  disturbed  the  Sabbath  calm,  the 
perfect  tranquility,  save  three  young  goats  that  battled  playfully 
with  interlocked  horns  upon  the  green  nearby. 

Sometimes,  on  these  Sunday  holidays  I walk  in  the  adjacent 
park.  Certain  benches  are  always  lined  with  old  Jews  with  long 
beards  and  little  curly  locks  that  hang  down  coquettishly  on  either 
side  from  their  strange-looking  black  hats.  All  are  clad  soberly 
in  black  with  long  black  coats,  and  all  look  as  if  they  always  sat 
there  and  had  not  stirred  the  week  through.  The  peasant  girls, 
usually  in  parties  of  three,  with  arms  interlocked  and  eyes  sedately 
cast  down,  promenade  among  the  trees. 

One  afternoon  this  Sabbath  calm  was  broken  by  a peasant 
festival  organized  among  the  peasants  themselves  for  the  relief  of 
wounded  in  the  war. 

They  came  from  all  the  country  round,  picketed  and  took 
possession  of  the  park  and  sold  badges  of  admission  to  every 
visitor.  Then  two  wagons  filled  with  loud-shouting,  gaily-dressed 
guests  and  nimble-fingered  furiously-playing  musicians,  all  seated 
atop  high-piled  feather  beds  and  pillows,  drove  rapidly  through 
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the  gates.  Never  have  I heard  such  fierce,  impetuous,  dance- 
impelling  melody.  At  its  sound  every  foot  went  a-tripping  and 
every  heart  beat  faster.  Nor  did  it  cease  for  a moment  while 
the  youths  and  maidens  climbed  from  their  high  perch  and  danced 
to  the  sound  of  the  cymbals,  the  cello  and  the  violins  on  a newly 
erected  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  All  day  long  the 
music  played;  all  day  long  the  dancers  danced.  Only  at  night- 
fall they  packed  themselves  off  to  the  sound  of  that  same, 
never-wearisome,  mirth-compelling  tune,  a tune  that  haunts  and 
tantalizes  my  memory  as  never  did  tune  before. 

Now  as  the  season  advances,  the  peasants  bring  in  grapes 
from  the  nearby  vineyards  and  with  the  cooler  weather  I am 
tempted  to  make  journeys  farther  afield.  I have  long  since  ex- 
hausted the  village  with  its  plastered  houses  set  with  their  gables 
toward  the  single  long  street  and  the  church  and  the  duck  pond 
in  the  central  square.  I have  explored  its  borders  with  all  their 
wattle-enclosed  gardens  where  the  ducks  and  geese  find  shelter 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  Of  one  thing  alone  I never  tire:  the  great 
substantial  stone  post,  inscribed  with  the  date  A.D.  1831,  which 
supports  the  village  stocks.  Symbol  of  Law,  of  Constituted 
Authority,  I salute  it  with  uplifted  hat.  With  no  small  satisfaction 
I discover  evidences  of  its  long  continued  use  in  the  stone  at 
its  base  whereon  rested  the  offender’s  feet.  Humane,  economical, 
sanitary!  I would  your  kind  might  be  multiplied! 

One  of  my  longer  journeys  took  me  as  far  as  the  one-time  free 
royal  city  of  Turnov  on  the  rapidly-rolling  Iser  on  the  day  of  its 
monthly  fair.  My  companion  and  guide  was  a Slovak  of  Pistyan, 
a tall,  slender,  well-to-do  fellow,  with  an  enticing  smile  and  a 
Robin-Hood  air,  who  dealt  in  curios  and  peasant  ware  with  a 
genial  shrewdness  not  unworthy  of  a down-east  Yankee.  Rising 
at  dawn,  I caught  an  early  train,  and  from  the  seclusion  of  a 
first-class  compartment  saw  the  long  stretches  of  newly-ploughed 
fields  and  the  peasant  women,  bowed  with  enormous  bundles, 
assembled  at  the  stations  to  crowd  hurriedly  into  the  third-class 
carriages  on  their  way  to  the  self-same  fair.  At  Turnov  I took 
a fiacre  and  was  driven  at  breakneck  speed  to  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  fair  was  well  under  way.  The  peasants  had  possession 
of  the  streets  and  erected  tables  and  booths.  Few  men  were 
visible,  for  the  fair  was  a woman’s  fair,  a workday  occasion, 
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with  nothing  of  a festal  aspect.  They  wore  their  work-day  clothes 
of  dark  printed  stuff,  their  heads  covered  uniformly  with  a cotton 
cloth.  Circulating  among  them  were  collectors  of  the  local  tax 
who  briskly  and  without  courtesy  made  assessments  and  dispensed 
printed  paper  receipts  the  color  of  which  varied  with  the  amount. 
Each  kind  of  thing  had  its  separate  place.  On  the  outskirts  were 
manufacturers  of  wood  and  wicker:  rakes  and  agricultural  im- 
plements, wagon  bodies,  ox  yokes,  wooden  troughs  for  domestic 
use  and  a great  variety  of  stoutly- wrought  baskets.  Boots  and 
shoes  succeeded,  not  alone  leather  boots,  but  felt  boots,  reminis- 
cent of  China  and  the  Far  East.  Without  stopping,  I hurried 
on,  past  mounting  piles  of  coarse  and  rudely  decorated  peasant 
pottery,  until  in  a long  street  I found  the  embroideries  and  do- 
mestic linens,  the  object  of  my  visit.  Here  were  some  two  hun- 
dred women,  facing  each  other  in  a long  line,  holding  their  offer- 
ings in  their  outstretched  hands.  Between  them  prospective  buyers 
advanced,  not  to  escape  until  they  had  gone  their  entire  length. 
1 took  my  turn  to  find  they  had  nothing  valuable  or  beautiful. 
The  entire  garments  were  shabby  and  threadbare  and  the  embroid- 
eries had  been  stripped  from  old  quilts  and  curtains,  or  from  the 
coarse  linen  blouses  which  are  not  washed  but  cut  apart  when 
soiled.  I had  lost  my  guide  early  in  the  melee.  I had  no  fur- 
ther interest  in  the  fair.  The  train  time  was  remote  and  I devoted 
the  interval  to  exploring  the  town.  Its  higher  culture  had  dis- 
appeared and  only  its  architecture,  vulgarized  and  disfigured, 
remained  as  a memorial  of  its  historic  past.  Even  its  Gothic 
church  was  plastered  with  defacing  signs.  Its  inhabitants  seem 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  peasants,  although  town  people  and 
peasants  keep  sharply  apart  as  do  the  ducks  and  geese  in  their 
pastures. 

Soon  after  noon  the  women  repacked  the  old  linen  sheets  and 
embroidered  curtains  that  form  their  universal  carryalls,  and  the 
streets  resumed  their  usual  aspect. 

My  gay  Slovak  awaited  me  at  the  station  anxious  to  show 
me  his  purchases.  Less  discriminating  than  I,  he  had  bought 
freely  and  even  now  was  calculating  his  profits,  well-satisfied 
with  his  adventure. 

My  excursion  to  Turnov  led  me  to  investigate  the  peasant 
industries  nearer  home.  Whatever  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
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individual  embroid- 
erer, she  does  not 
make  her  own  designs 
but  has  them  drawn 
directly  on  the  linen 
or  cotton  by  an  old 
woman  artist  who  is 
found  in  every  vil- 
lage. Such  an  old 
woman  lived  in  Pist- 
yan.  She  carried  her 
patterns  in  her  head 
and  never  made  two 
precisely  alike.  I 
heard  of  her  pencil- 
ling an  elaborate  table 
cover  in  the  interval 
between  milking  two 
of  her  cows.  No  deep 
symbolism  underlies 
the  patterns  and  what- 
ever their  origin,  their 
simple  names,  expres- 
sive of  the  country  side,  convey  nothing  more  than  is  directly 
obvious. 

This  peasant  art  I conceive  to  have  been  always  in  a state 
of  flux  and  change.  Its  present  fashions  and  patterns  have  taken 
form  and  color  from  sources  not  very  remote,  and  are  not,  as 
some  suppose,  survivals  from  immemorial  antiquity.  The  Turk- 
ish influence  was  once  very  strong. 

Even  after  the  expulsion,  Turkish  male  slaves  were  prized 


as  embroiderers  and  Turkish  slaves  made  saddles  and  arms  for 
the  Hungarian  magnates  who  ruled  this  land.  To  the  Turks  may 
be  attributed  those  Persian  and  Indian  forms  which  impart  the 
oriental  effect  that  is  characteristic  of  much  of  Slovak  and  Hun- 
garian decoration.  Survivals  of  historical  emblems  are  to  be 
found  in  the  peasant  patterns  and  devices  borrowed  from  altar 
cloths  and  church  vestments.  Few  of  them  originated  with  the 
peasants  themselves.  Almost  all  were  transferred  from  a higher 
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culture  and  date  from 
the  time  when  the 
peasant  girls  entered 
into  service  and  were 
taught  domestic  in- 
dustries in  the  castles 
and  great  houses. 

This  is  true  of  the 
peasant  costumes  as 
well  as  of  the  painted 
furniture,  in  both  of 
which  we  may  trace 
the  successive  influ- 
ences of  the  Rococo, 

Baroque  and  so  on 
down  to  the  Empire. 

At  the  same  time, 
broken  down  and  de- 
generate as  it  may  be, 
the  peasant  art  has 
a charm  and  dis- 
tinction that  is  sel- 
dom attained  in  later 
mechanical  reproductions  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  old 
Slovak  and  Hungarian  keramics,  which,  with  their  metallic  lustres 
and  oriental  decorations  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the 
factory-made  wares  which  largely  have  replaced  them. 

The  Slovak  who  inhabit  this  land  are  physically  homogeneous. 
Medium  blondes,  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  they  are  rela- 
tively undersized  and  lacking  in  distinction,  and,  while  shrewd 
and  cunning  in  business,  are  deficient  in  culture.  This  deficiency 
is  explained  by  all  their  instruction  under  the  old  regime  being 
in  Hungarian  or  German,  and,  advancement  as  Slovaks  denied 
them,  the  capable  became  Hungarians  or  Germans,  leaving  only  the 
more  stupid  to  remain  as  tillers  of  the  soil.  As  such  they  are  unable 
to  retain  possession  of  the  land  in  competition  with  the  Jewish 
farmers  who  now  own  over  half  the  country  and  employ  the 
Slovaks  as  laborers. 

For  relaxation  after  a period  of  more  or  less  serious  obser- 
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vation  and  study,  I embraced  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Gogosz  and  inspect  the  chateau  of  the  Counts  of 
Erdody,  the  titular  proprietors  of  Pistyan. 

The  house  appeared  at  the  end  of  an  easy  carriage  drive  of 
two  hours,  gleaming  white,  on  the  side  of  a hill.  I bore  a letter 
to  the  administrator  of  the  estate,  a tall  distinguished-looking  man 
with  a pointed  black  beard,  and  the  air  of  a squire  at  arms.  His 
cordial  reception  made  me  feel  like  a privileged  guest.  The  rites 
of  hospitality  performed,  a steward  appeared  with  the  keys  and 
we  crossed  the  terraced  garden  to  the  great  house,  a long  rectan- 
gular structure  built  around  the  three  sides  of  an  inner  court. 
Here  we  ascended  to  the  picture  gallery  where  we  were  joined 
by  a guest  of  the  house,  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a quizzical 
manner  who  ogled  the  painted  ladies  and  made  familiar  and 
intimate  remarks  about  the  personages  whose  portraits  were 
ranged  together,  separated  only  by  narrow  mouldings,  in  large 
all-enclosing  black  frames.  Proceeding  from  the  picture  gallery 
we  made  the  circuit  of  the  two  floors.  The  chateau  had  been 
completely  and  splendidly  refurnished  during  the  period  of  the 
First  Empire  and  had  remained  unchanged  ever  since.  Of  its 
earlier  equipment,  least  of  all  the  famous  Erdody  carpet,  I saw 
not  a trace.  This  carpet,  one  of  the  national  treasures  of  Hungary, 
was  hung  behind  the  throne  at  the  coronation  of  King  Charles. 
Wrought  of  gold  brocade,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  King  Matthias, 
it  was  woven  in  Italy  in  the  16th  century  and  given  by  Matthias 
to  the  Erdody  whose  arms  had  been  sewn  over  those  of  the  King. 

There  was,  however,  more  than  enough  in  the  chateau  to  grati- 
fy my  imagination  and  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Most  splendid  of 
all  was  the  library  where  the  books,  gloriously  bound  and  glit- 
tering with  gold,  lined  the  walls  of  the  lofty  hall  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Here  also  were  those  quaint  collections  which  a century 
ago  so  commonly  adorned  the  mansions  of  the  great:  the  natural 
history  specimens  including  the  tusk  of  a mammoth,  and  curious 
philosophical  apparatus,  coming  down  from  an  astrolabe  to  an 
air  pump  and  an  electric  machine  of  the  time  of  Franklin  and 
Priestly.  Here,  too,  in  this  magnificent  room  I was  presented  to 
the  Chatelaine  whose  conversation  was  so  engaging  I forgot  the 
lapse  of  time,  so  that  after  taking  leave  of  my  newly-made  friend 
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the  Administrator,  it  was  long  past  sunset  when  I reached  my 
home  in  the  Gruner  Baum. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  led  me  to  visit  another  mansion 
near  Pistyan,  the  house  of  Mednyansky  at  Brunoiz.  Less  im- 
portant than  the  chateau  of  Erdody  it  proved  not  less  interesting 
for  it  was  built  by  the  Turks  during  the  period  of  their  occupation 
and  the  square  towers  at  each  of  its  four  corners,  surmounted  with 
the  green,  copper-covered  cupolas,  are  characteristic  of  Turkish 
architecture.  As  at  Erdody  I looked  in  vain  for  relics  of  the 
Turkish  period.  Such  remains  exist  everywhere  but  they  seldom 
are  obvious.  From  houses  like  these  the  Hungarian  magnates 
released  their  Turkish  slaves,  giving  them  liberty  on  promise  they 
would  return  and  bring  back  rare  trees  and  flowers  from  Turkey 
and  the  farther  East.  Such  were  the  means  by  which  many  exotic 
plants  were  carried  into  Europe.  It  was  the  Turks  who  introduced 
our  American  maize  into  Hungary,  not  to  speak  of  American 
tobacco,  paprika,  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  and  the  strangely  popu- 
lar acacia. 

My  most  agreeable  excursion  from  Pistyan  is  to  walk  across 
the  hills  beyond  the  river  to  visit  a Prince  and  Princess  who  live 
in  a remote  farm  house  on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  A malignant 
demon  had  cast  its  spell  over  this  pair  and  stripped  them  of  their 
palaces  and  castles  and  all  their  vast  possessions.  Now,  bereft 
of  everything  but  their  lives  they  have  taken  refuge  in  this  wood, 
where  poorer  than  the  poorest  peasant  they  live  by  cultivating 
the  soil.  With  all  their  misfortunes  they  maintain  their  natural 
distinction  and  simplicity.  Our  talk  is  of  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus 
and  its  primitive  people;  gay  talk  with  never  an  intimation  of  the 
misery  and  terror  that  must  be  ever  present  in  their  minds. 

It  is  growing  dark.  The  ducks  and  geese  have  long  since  gone 
home  and  the  last  of  the  lumbering  carts  crossed  the  resounding 
bridge.  The  trout  are  rising  and  a solitary  fisherman  is  casting 
his  line  from  the  rocks  below.  With  reluctance  I leave  my  seat 
and  return  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  Gruner  Baum. 

s.c. 
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Painting  by  Emma  Ciardi 


A MODERN  VENETIAN  PAINTER 


T^HE  Ciardi  family  in  Venice  is  a family  of  painters.  The 
father,  Guglielmo  Ciardi,  who  died  a few  years  ago,  is 
represented  in  every  important  museum  of  modern  Italian  art 
in  Italy,  and  his  prestige  has  increased  constantly  since  his  death. 
His  son,  Beppe,  and  his  daughter,  Emma,  have  inherited  his 
talent,  each  painting  in  a style  quite  distinct  from  his  and  from 
that  of  each  other,  but  carrying  on  the  tradition  and  honor  of 
the  name. 

Some  years  ago  at  the  International  Exposition  in  Rome,  a 
room  full  of  Emma  Ciardi’s  pictures  attracted  a great  deal  of 
attention  and  a number  of  them  were  bought  and  brought  to 
America  and  formed  the  beginning  of  the  present  collection  which 
has  been  added  to  on  several  different  Italian  journeys. 

Emma  Ciardi’s  pictures  fall  into  two  groups,  the  Villa  Gardens, 
peopled  with  gay  figures  in  costumes  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  Venetian  scenes  showing  her  native  city  as  it  looks  to 
her  today. 

The  pictures  of  the  old  gardens  and  villas  with  the  grandiose 
architecture  so  characteristic  of  those  villas  in  the  Venetian  State, 
where  the  Venetians  made  and  still  make  their  yearly  “villeg- 
giatura,”  are  filled  with  a tender  poetic  harmony,  luminous  and 
clear.  Especially  characteristic  of  Miss  Ciardi’s  work  are  the 
silver  gray  tones  of  foliage  and  of  stone,  and  the  figures  in  their 
gay  costumes  give  touches  of  bright  color,  yet  all  toned  harmoni- 
ously with  the  silvery  grayness.  The  gay  parties,  or  the  little 
groups  do  not  belong  to  the  old  “story-telling  picture,”  but  only 
serve  to  give  an  atmosphere  of  old  romance  and  tender  gaiety 
to  the  scenes  and  to  set  the  imagination  dreaming  along  those 
shady  walks  or  on  those  sunny  terraces.  “The  Fountain"  where 
the  spray  of  water  playing  against  the  sky  is  so  delicately  and 
so  subtly  depicted,  is  full  of  beauty  and  suggestion  of  Italy,  for 
no  country  more  lavishly  uses  fountains  in  its  gardens  and  its 
city  architecture. 

The  second  subject  of  the  scenes  in  Venice  is  one  which  no 
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artist  living  in  Venice  and  seeing  its  daily  and  hourly  moods 
can  resist  trying  to  express.  A few  of  these  pictures  show  that 
cool  grayness  in  the  stone  walls  of  a palace  or  the  arch  of  a 
bridge,  but  mostly  they  display  a warmth  of  tone  and  color  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  handling  of  the  garden  subjects,  yet 
it  is  a softened  and  restrained  warmth  like  the  mellowness  of 
Venice  itself.  The  long  lingering  light  of  an  October  afternoon 
fills  with  a golden  haze  the  magically  beautiful  Square  of  St. 
Mark’s,  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  Autumn  without  a single 
autumn  leaf  to  mark  it.  The  tawny  and  white  sails  of  fishing 
boats  are  reflected  in  the  dancing  waves  of  the  lagoon,  or  the 
old  houses  of  Chioggia  or  of  Sottomarina  throw  their  bright  re- 
flections across  the  slowly  heaving  swell  of  water  or  stand  out- 
lined against  that  gray  blue  sky  which  means  Italy. 

One  hot  morning  last  June  having  left  our  gondola  at  a 
landing-place  we  were  guided  by  a small  boy  through  narrow 
passages  with  many  turns  and  windings  to  the  Piazza  San  Bar- 
naba  and  rang  the  bell  at  a door  on  its  north  side.  It  was 
opened  by  Miss  Ciardi  herself  who  greeted  us  with  great  cordiality 
and  conducted  us  upstairs  to  her  wide,  cool  studio.  Green  shut- 
ters at  the  south  side  shut  out  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  beating 
in  from  the  square.  Only  the  cool  light  from  the  great  north 
window  entered  and  illumined  that  part  of  the  room  where  her 
work  stood  on  the  easel. 

She  is  tall,  straight,  with  a long  springy  stride,  frank  eyes 
and  a simple,  direct,  almost  boyish  manner.  Genuinely  pleased 
to  see  her  admirers  from  over  the  seas,  she  placed  on  her  easel 
for  our  inspection  canvas  after  canvas,  sketch  after  sketch,  stop- 
ping to  tell  us  what  had  caught  her  eye  to  determine  the  subject; 
now  a white  cloth  hung  to  dry  on  the  balcony  of  the  Balbi  Palace; 
now,  seen  from  her  own  window,  the  bright  curtain  at  the  door 
of  the  Church  of  San  Barnaba  and  the  throngs  going  to  the  ser- 
vices of  some  special  feast  day. 

She  is  a tireless  worker  and  paints  continuously.  She  ex- 
hibits in  every  important  exposition  in  Italy,  has  had  a very 
successful  exhibition  in  Paris,  and  one’s  eye  is  caught  by  the 
charm  of  her  canvases  in  the  windows  of  picture  dealers  in  Rome 
and  in  other  cities. 
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Her  brother’s  studio  adjoins  hers,  also  facing  the  Square. 
h°m;„“,n  hours  we  looked  and  lis.ened  ».d 

In^re^ 

T.  H. 
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THE  SEACOAST  AND  ISLANDS  OF  PERU.  IX. 

The  Pescadores. 

IVTO  more  picturesque  group  of  islands  is  to  be  found  along 
-L  ^ the  Peruvian  coast  than  the  Pescadores,  off  Ancon,  the 
nearest  to  Callao  of  all  important  modem  guano  stations.  The 
main  island,  which  bears  only  a remote  resemblance  to  its  out- 
line on  maritime  charts,  is  rough  and  irregular,  with  steep  and 
jagged  hillocks,  narrow  coves,  many  caverns  and  sea  arches,  and 
precipitous  walls  round  about  its  whole  shore-line.  The  dome-like 
extremities  of  the  isle,  which  are  commonly  darkened  by  colonies 
of  nesting  guanayes,  are  connected  by  a razor-hacked  ridge,  and 
under  this  is  a tunnel  through  which  the  surf  rolls.  Such  are 
the  beginnings  of  the  division  of  one  island  into  two.  There  is 
no  landing  beach  on  Pescadores,  the  narrow,  boulder-strewn 
stretches  beneath  some  of  the  cliffs  being  inaccessible  from  the 
pampa  of  the  island.  The  one  way  of  getting  ashore  from  a boat 
is  to  scramble  up  a twenty-foot  ladder  which  dangles  from  a sus- 
pension dock  over  the  swelling  sea. 

Once  on  terra  firma , the  visitor  looks  in  vain  for  a level  spot  of 
ground.  The  quarters  of  the  resident  bird  guardians  reflect  the 
topography,  for  the  queer  little  cluster  of  shacks  seems  to  be  cling- 
ing at  random  to  the  steep  hillside.  In  one  of  these  buildings, 
balanced  on  a truncated  point  of  rock  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above 
the  water,  I spent  several  days  in  the  middle  part  of  December, 
1919,  not  without  a feeling  that  I was  in  imminent  peril  of  slipping, 
house  and  all,  into  the  sea. 

From  the  summit  of  Pescadores,  where  the  aneroid  registers 
an  altitude  of  206  feet,  one  looks  down  at  the  lesser  members  of 
the  little  archipelago,  the  chicks  of  the  old  hen.  Each  of  these 
islets  of  euphonious  names — Turbado,  San  Pedro,  Pantacabra, 
La  Guaca,  Las  Hermanas,  and  Hormigas  de  Tierra — tempts  a 
visit.  Several  of  the  outliers  are  granite  monoliths  which  have 
split,  and,  in  falling  asunder,  have  left  between  the  halves  a 
crooked  chasm  where  the  sea  goes  mad.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a more  savage  and  lonely  retreat  than  the  gorge  which 
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cleaves  Guaca.  From  its  edge  at  sea-level  the  view  of  the  other 
islets  and  of  the  Peruvian  mainland  is  cut  off,  and  out  of  each 
end  one  sees  but  a short  section  of  watery  horizon.  The  rugged 
cliff  can  be  descended  only  by  a route  fit  for  mountain  goats, 
and  the  waves  surge  through  the  narrow  cleft,  dashing  spray  high 
up  on  the  rock  walls,  which  are  consequently  green,  to  the  top 
with  slimy  algae.  To  stand  beside  such  a secluded  whirlpool, 
out  of  sight  of  the  familiar  circle  of  ocean  and  continent,  but 
with  the  din  of  wild  waters  in  your  ears,  is  to  feel  the  spell  of 
uttermost  Thule. 

Most  of  the  smaller  rocks  are  inshore  from  the  main  island 
of  Pescadores,  but  Hormigas  de  Tierra,  or  “Ants  near  the  Land,” 
covered  from  one  year’s  end  to  another  with  roystering  sea-lions, 
stand  like  sentinels  far  to  westward. 

To  my  surprise,  the  Pescadores  seemed  to  be  devoid  of  lizards, 
creatures  so  much  in  evidence  at  the  guano  islands  which  I had 
previously  visited. 

Although  the  Pescadores  have  had  no  such  historic  importance 
as  the  Chinchas  and  Ballestas,  they  have  rarely  lacked  thriving 
settlements  of  guanayes  and  other  birds.  Recent  guano  operations 
at  the  group  have  yielded 
the  following  outputs: 

1916- 1917 3,605  tons 

1917- 1918 5,103  “ 

1918- 1919 9.059  “ 

Northern  Waters. 

During  the  last  weeks 
of  1919  I waited  in  Lima 
for  the  sailing  of  a Pe- 
ruvian lighthouse  tender, 
the  auxiliary  schooner 
Tiquero,’  which  was  de- 
layed from  day  to  day 
until  the  twenty-eighth  of 
the  month.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  this  date  I overtook 
the  schooner  by  launch 
after  she  had  already 
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Battlements  of  the  Pescadores 
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CLEOSORKELP  CULLS  (LARUS  DOM1NICANUS)  OVER  THE  HUMBOLDT  CURRENT 

started  toward  Palominos  Rocks,  on  which  a light  marks  the 
course  around  San  Lorenzo  Island  and  into  the  harbor  of  Callao. 

The  ‘PiqueroV  sails  were  furled,  and  she  traveled  under 
power  of  an  extraordinarily  noisy  and  fumy  engine.  Her 
sheathing  was  foul;  the  mussels,  barnacles,  and  weed  could  be 
seen  anywhere  below  water  line  by  leaning  over  her  rail.  Under 
these  circumstances  her  speed,  even  before  the  wind,  was  at  most 
five  knots.  To  make  matters  worse,  she  rolled  heavily  in  the 
swells.  I anticipated  a trip  of  few  comforts  hut,  before  the  first 
sunset,  the  friendliness  and  overflowing  hospitality  of  Captain 
Pera  and  of  Commandant  Fernand  mi,  .of  the  lighthouse.  Service, 
had  created  a new  outlook.  A few  days  later  I had  come  to  believe 
that  no  voyage  was  ever  made  in  such  sheer  contentment  as  mine  in 
the  ‘Piquero’  to  the  northern  Peruvian  isles. 

The  water  of  Callao  Bay  was  filled  with  stringy,  mucilaginous 
fronds  of  some  unknown  organic  structure  as  we  chugged  around 
the  Whaleback  and  through  the  Boqueron.  Many  fishermen  were 
at  anchor  near  the  southern  point  of  Fronton,  to  which  we  gave 
a wide  berth,  and  others  were  dredging  scallops  in  the  channel, 
propelling  their  chalupas  by  oars  and  sails  together.  In  this  part 
of  the  bay,  according  to  local  tradition,  the  first  site  of  Callao  has 
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lain,  fathoms  deep,  since  the  overwhelming  earthquake  wave  of 
1746. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  ‘Piquero’  lay  at  anchor  off 
the  central  rock  of  Palominos,  while  the  boats  transferred  oil 
and  other  supplies  to  the  lighthouse  keepers.  About  the  time  the 
lamp  in  the  tower  began  to  throw  forth  its  beams,  we  laid  our 
course  for  Mazorca.  I spread  my  camp  bed  on  the  roof  of  the 
Piquero’s’  cabin,  and  spent  the  first  of  many  nights  under  the 
stars. 

Mazorca,  of  the  Huaura  group,  the  island  that  I had  seen  at 
close  range  from  the  ‘Mantaro’  many  weeks  before,  loomed  ahead 
when  I awoke.  Before  eight  o’clock  we  had  rounded  the  western 
end  and  had  let  go  the  anchor  close  to  the  hanging  dock  on  the  lee- 
ward shore.  Although  the  morning  was  calm,  the  swell  beneath 
the  landing  was  characteristically  high,  and  it  took  all  the  resources 
of  three  men  to  handle  the  boat  while  the  supplies  and  my  cine- 
matographic outfit  were  hoisted  ashore. 

Mazorca  is  much  disintegrated  by  the  sea.  The  central  mass 
of  the  island  still  has  long  slopes  on  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern sides,  but  at  either  end  the  southern  or  windward  face  has 
been  entirely  pounded  away,  leaving  only  undercut  cliffs  which 
rise  to  a sharp  crest.  From  this  an  even  hillside,  speckled  with 
unsightly  piles  of  loose  stone  left  by  guano  contractors  of  old, 
declines  to  low  cliffs  on  the  northern  side.  The  highest  point  of 
the  island,  at  the  base  of  the  lighthouse,  has  an  altitude  above  the 
sea  of  328  feet.1 

The  light,,  like  that  at  Palominos,  is  a kerosene  lamp  manu- 
factured at  the  Chance  works,  Birmingham,  England.  Since  the 
time  of  iny  visit,  Peru,  ‘ih  common  with  Ecuador,  has  adopted 
the  Swedish  gas-accumulator  system  of  unattended  lights,  and  has 
installed  flashing  beacons,  of  six-month  capacity  and  with  ranges 
up  to  twenty-one  miles,  at  Central  Chincha  Island,  Supe,  Huarmey, 
Punta  Parada,  Infiernillos,  and  elsewhere.  These,  like  all  the 
older  lighthouses,  are  in  charge  of  the  Compania  Administradora 
del  Guano. 

A zigzag  pathway  led  us  from  the  dock  to  the  summit  of 
Mazorca.  On  the  hilltop  I saw  a gorrion , or  sparrow,  hopping 
about  near  the  lighthouse.  Such  birds  have  no  place  in  the  fauna 

1 Based  on  a single  reading  of  the  aneroid,  and  not  necessarily  exact. 
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of  a plantless  guano  island,  but  the  presence  of  dead  doves  and 
other  species  in  the  same  locality  confirmed  what  the  keeper  told 
me  about  the  occasional  attraction  of  both  land  and  sea  birds  by 
the  light.  There  is  apparently  no  record,  however,  of  phenomena 
resembling  the  vast  flights  of  birds  which  sometimes  break  like 
storms  upon  lighthouses  along  migration  routes  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  In  the  whole  experience  of  the  keeper  at  Mazorca, 
he  recalled  but  one  instance  of  a bird — a cormorant — crashing 
through  a window  of  his  island  home. 

We  lunched  in  the  cool  breeze,  on  the  shaded  porch  of  a house 
near  the  summit,  looking  southward,  while  we  ate,  across  illimit- 
able blue  water.  The  principal  dish  consisted  of  cabrillas,  small 
rock  fishes  whose  transit  from  pool  to  pan  had  been  extremely 
quick. 

A splendid  colony  of  guanayes  occupied  practically  all  of 
the  steep,  windward  slope  of  Mazorca,  from  the  very  brink  of 
the  low  precipices,  over  which  the  spray  flew,  to  the  crest  of  the 
island.  Breeding  piqueros  mingled  to  a certain  extent  with  the 
cormorants  along  the  lower  and  lateral  margins  of  the  nesting 
ground.  A few  birds  of  both  kinds  had  established  themselves  also 
on  the  northern  slope,  out  of  the  wind,  but  here  their  enemies  had 
been  active,  and  had  succeeded  in  devouring  many  eggs.  It  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  vultures  and  gulls  to  attack  at  the  edges 
rather  than  in  the  midst  of  a colony,  and  thus  to  tend  to  annihilate 
projecting  portions  and  small  outlying  groups.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  evolutionary  factors  which  have  caused  the  guanayes  to 
breed  in  such  dense  and  compact  hordes. 

The  main  guanay  colony  had  young  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
as  well  as  plenty  of  fresh  eggs,  so  it  is  probable  that  numbers  were 
raising  second  broods.  The  old  birds  were  the  most  tenacious 
that  I had  yet  seen  in  clinging  to  their  nests.  A large  proportion 
of  the  latter  were  covered  in  late  afternoon  by  both  parents,  which 
were  so  huddled  together  and  intertwined  that  they  looked  like  a 
single  bird  with  two  heads.  One  usually  had  a wing,  for  instance, 
over  the  back  of  its  mate.  When  approached,  they  would  bristle 
all  over  until  their  plumage  resembled  that  of  Japanese  bronze 
eagles.  They  would  then  wave  their  heads  threateningly  from 
side  to  side,  and  hiss  with  widely  opened  bills. 

In  the  morning  the  colony  had  appeared  thin  and  gray  when 
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looked  down  upon  from  the  balcony  of  the  lighthouse;  but  by 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  it  had  become  prevailingly  black, 
owing  to  the  return  of  thousands  of  birds  from  the  ocean.  Shortly 
before  sunset  the  guanayes  were  still  pouring  homeward,  their  lines 
approaching  the  eastern  point  of  Mazorca  and  then  skirting  the 
southern  shore.  Before  alighting,  most  ol  them  soared  back  and 
forth  considerably  in  the  fresh  breeze.  Whenever  one  came  to 
earth  in  the  wrong  place,  as  many  seemed  to  do,  it  would  imme- 
diately disclose  its  mistake  by  what  I can  call  nothing  else 
than  a “lost”  expression.  Other  guanayes  in  the  vicinity  would 
grasp  the  situation  at  once,  and  would  then  proceed  to  assault 
the  newcomer,  who  would  soon  be  forced  to  take  wing  again  at 
much  sacrifice  of  dignity.  It  was  a genuine  misfortune  for  birds 
to  alight  where  they  were  not  welcome,  for  many  such  unfortunates 
did  not  get  off  without  being  thoroughly  pecked  and  jabbed. 

The  light  of  Mazorca  had  begun  to  flash  before  we  headed 
northward  on  our  plodding  way.  A light  breeze  traveled  faster 
than  the  T'iquero,’  blowing  the  petroleum  fumes  forward,  away 
from  the  quarterdeck  and  our  nostrils.  Low  clouds  scudded 
across  the  stars  and  the  half  moon. 

At  midnight  the  sky  was  clear,  and  rich  with  the  strange  blue 
shade  which  is  so  different  from  the  blue  of  day;  but  toward 
dawn  a fog  formed  and  hung  over  the  Pacific  until  well  after 
sunrise. 

Not  a bird  was  seen  on  the  misty  ocean  during  the  morning, 
perhaps  because  our  course  lay  nearly  twelve  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  weather  made  it  so  difficult  to  observe  landmarks  that 
we  nearly  sailed  past  Lagarto  Head,  which  directed  us  to  our 
next  port  of  call,  Huarmey. 

A strong  southerly  wind  was  blowing  as  we  entered  the  jade- 
green  waters  of  Huarmey  Bay  and  plowed  through  a school  of 
anchovetas,  with  the  usual  flocks  of  piqueros,  Inca  terns,  gulls, 
pelicans,  cormorants  and  lobos  feeding  upon  them.  A tremendous 
surf  was  breaking  on  a long  beach,  northwest  of  the  spot  at  which 
we  dropped  anchor.  Beyond,  on  the  delta  plain  of  the  river,  were 
groves  of  trees  and  other  vegetation  sufficient  to  hide  completely 
the  town  of  Huarmey.  The  landing  place,  and  the  house  of  the 
captain  of  the  port,  lay  in  another  direction,  below  some  rocky 
bluffs  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
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Upon  going  ashore,  I took  a three-hour  tramp  over  the  green 
marsh  land  with  a young  Frenchman,  the  agent  of  a silver  mine. 
The  country  was  very  attractive  in  its  greenness,  with  innumerable 
brackish  streams,  teeming  with  fish,  growths  of  rushes  ten  feet 
tall,  and  impenetrable  copses  of  algarrobo  and  other  spiny  trees, 
which  were  veritably  alive  with  chattering  hummingbirds.  Bare, 
weathered  hills  around  the  borders  of  the  river  plain  were  almost 
the  only  suggestions  of  the  type  of  coastal  desert  with  which  I 
had  grown  familiar  in  Peru.  These  proved  to  be  composed  mostly 
of  water- worn  pebbles,  and  their  upper  layers  were  in  places  liter- 
ally packed  with  ancient  human  bones. 

Not  far  behind  the  broad  beach,  but  separated  from  it  by 
a lagoon,  was  a hill  among  sand  dunes  which  was  topped  by  an 
old  fort  or  temple.  Returning  to  the  shore  from  the  marshes  I 
could  see  the  surf  dancing  high  on  either  side  of  the  ruin,  with 
the  masts  of  the  ‘Piquero’  just  showing  above  the  ridge  of  the 
beach.  In  the  long  reaches  of  meadow-land  back  of  the  strand, 
mares  with  young  colts  were  wading  in  the  sloughs,  munching  the 
succulent  water  plants;  Indians,  who  seemed  to  be  part  of  their 
saddleless  horses,  were  hurrying  along  winding  trails;  now  and 
then  an  ox-cart  with  huge  wheels  would  appear  round  some  turn, 
to  go  rumbling  along  over  sand,  mud,  rock  and  through  the  shal- 
low fords  of  the  creeks,  until  it  disappeared  in  a jungle  of  reeds 
or  thorns. 

Birds  were  plentiful  everywhere  in  the  Huarmey  oasis.  Spot- 
ted sandpipers,  ringneck  plovers,  and  other  migrant  shore-birds 
from  North  America  were  feeding  on  the  marshes;  and  our  own 
barn  swallows,  which  may  conceivably  have  been  hatched  in  New 
York,  were  pursuing  insects  just  as  in  the  summer  at  home.  The 
native  Peruvian  birds  included  hawks  of  two  kinds,  mockingbirds, 
cactus  wrens,  red-breasted  meadowlarks,  vermilion  flycatchers, 
white  egrets  and  three  or  more  species  of  hummingbirds. 

Before  returning  to  the  ‘Piquero’  we  gathered  at  the  capitania 
of  the  port  and  opened  several  bottles  of  chicha , the  aboriginal 
beverage  of  Peru.  Formerly  this  liquor  was  prepared  by  mastica- 
tion of  the  first  grains  of  corn  used  in  the  brew,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Polynesian  kava,  but  now,  at  least  on  the  coast, 
fermentation  is  produced  by  less  direct  methods.  The  chicha  of 
Huarmey  is  said  to  be  particularly  well  known  for  its  excellence. 
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To  me  it  seemed  a rather  insipid,  malty  drink,  which  left  a pleas- 
ant taste  in  the  mouth.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a blessing  to  the 
Republic  if  the  Indians  could  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  stick 
to  chicha,  and  to  forego  the  far  more  disastrous  gratifications 
of  the  white  man’s  pisco. 

We  set  sail  after  dark,  with  the  foresail  spread  to  aid  the 
motor.  A thick,  penetrating  garua  fell  all  night,  and  the  schooner 
wallowed  so  heavily  in  the  long,  rounded  waves  that  I was  decid- 
edly uncomfortable  on  top  of  the  cabin.  After  the  wettest  hours 
that  I had  yet  experienced  in  Peru,  during  which  moisture  pene- 
trated even  my  “rain-proof”  sleeping  bag,  a dense  morning  fog 
prevented  us  from  seeing  more  than  a ship’s  length  about  us. 
Through  the  gray  veil  we  descried  from  time  to  time  rafts  of 
sooty  shearwaters,  which  rose  at  the  approach  of  the  Tiquero,’  to 
disperse  and  vanish  with  a rustle  of  pattering  feet  and  beating 
wings.  At  other  times  the  stillness  of  hours  would  be  broken  only 
when  porpoises  came  to  the  surface  and  puffed  an  answer  to  our 
rackety  engine. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  we  passed  along  a beautiful  stretch 
of  desert  coast,  between  Samanco  Bay  and  the  River  of  Chao, 
and  at  sunset  we  anchored  inshore  from  the  south  island  of 
Guanape. 

The  Guanape  Isles. 

As  “guanay”  means  guano  bird,  Guanape  perhaps  signifies  a 
place  of  guano  deposits.  At  any  rate,  the  islands  of  this  name 
have  from  immemorial  times  been  second  in  fame  only  to  the 
Chinchas.  Many  relics  of  the  ancient  people,  moreover,  have 
been  found  deep  in  the  Guanape  beds. 

At  dawn  of  New  Year’s  Day  I was  awakened  by  the  crowing  of 
a cock  on  South  Guanape.  Shortly  afterwards  the  administrator 
of  the  work  on  North  Island,  from  which  the  shipping  of  guano 
had  just  been  completed,  came  over  to  us  in  the  launch  ‘Mollendo,’ 
which  was  placed  at  my  disposal.  We  started  at  once  for  North 
Island.  In  the  strait  the  piqueros  were  falling  like  hailstones 
from  an  overhanging  cloud  of  birds,  and  I took  advantage  of  a 
long  wished-for  opportunity:  we  drove  the  launch  through  the 
midst  of  the  plunging  flock  while  I ground  out  motion  pictures 
from  the  bow. 

The  trawler  ‘Alcatraz’  lay  at  anchor  off  the  suspension  dock  of 
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North  Island,  so  I stopped  before  going  ashore  to  exchange  New 
Year  greetings  with  my  old  friend,  Captain  Tassi. 

The  leeward  slope  of  North  Guanape,  from  which  7,640  tons 
of  guano  had  just  been  taken,  was  bereft  of  birds.  The  entire 
windward  side,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a few  sandy  banks, 
was  packed  with  breeding  piqueros  and  guanayes.  The  former 
covered  not  only  the  steepest  hillsides,  but  nearly  all  of  the  peaks 
as  well.  From  a distance,  the  territory  of  the  guanayes  looked 
black,  that  of  the  piqueros  gray.  These  mutually  exclusive  areas 
dovetailed  with  one  another,  so  that  the  distribution  of  the  two 
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species  was  revealed  clearly  in  a photograph  which  I took  sub- 
sequently from  the  summit  of  South  Island,  several  miles  away. 

On  all  the  low  points  of  the  eastern  shore  of  North  Guanape, 
full-fledged  young  guanayes  were  standing  by  thousands,  fre- 
quently entering  the  water  for  swimming  and  diving  practice. 

After  a reconnaissance  of  North  Island,  we  returned  to  the 
schooner  and  then  landed  on  South  Guanape.  Piqueros  were  still 
dropping  like  plummets  all  over  the  strait,  closing  their  wings 
the  instant  before  striking  the  water.  So  rapidly  did  they  descend 
that  they  were  visible  only  as  white  streaks  followed  by  splashes 
like  miniature  mine  explosions.  Guanayes,  chuitas  or  red-footed 
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cormorants,  and  penguins  were  fishing  among  them,  and  I mar- 
veled, as  always,  that  some  of  the  surface-feeding  birds  were  not 
transfixed  by  the  winged  arrows  which  fell  all  about  them. 

The  cook  at  South  Island,  evidently  proud  of  his  noble  profes- 
sion, insisted  on  preparing  a snack  before  we  went  on  with  our 
work.  He  served  a remarkable  salad  composed  of  lettuce,  eggs, 
alligator  pears,  peppers,  plums,  fish  ( robalo ),  and  several  uniden- 
tified ingredients,  together  with  an  abundance  of  Salaverry  chicha. 
Next  he  produced  three  tall  bottles  of  wine,  but  I protested  that  I 
had  had  sufficient  New  Year  cheer  for  the  middle  of  the  morning, 
and  began  the  long,  winding  ascent  of  the  hill. 

Not  one  guanay  lived  on  the  high  island  of  South  Guanape 
and,  except  for  the  narrow  domain  of  Inca  terns  and  chuitas 
around  the  shore  line,  it  was  occupied  by  but  a single  species,  the 
piquero.  The  breeding  grounds  of  this  bird  spread  from  the 
magnificent  western  precipice,  more  than  four  hundred  feet  high, 
over  to  the  pampa  of  the  eastern  slope,  where  the  nests  filled 
extensive  spaces  and  presented  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  that 
could  be  imagined.  The  loftiest  sites  had  the  most  advanced  young. 
On  the  lower  parts  of  the  hill,  for  example,  there  were  many  fresh 
eggs,  while  at  the  summit  countless  thousands  of  full-grown  chicks 
stood  flapping  their  wings  in  the  breeze,  getting  the  exercise  which 
is  a necessary  preliminary  to  flight.  Still  older  chicks,  which  had 
left  the  vicinity  of  their  nests,  were  encountered  all  over  the  island, 
resting  or  sleeping,  striving  to  scramble  up  hill,  or  launching  out 
into  the  air.  One  could  never  tell  when  such  a youngster  would 
come  hurtling  down  from  the  heights,  to  alight  with  a thud  close  by. 
These  fledglings  were  all  extraordinarily  tame;  almost  any  of  them 
could  be  touched  or  picked  up.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon  five  of  our  men  fished  from  a rock  upon  which  two  of 
the  young  piqueros  were  standing.  The  surface  was  not  more  than 
ten  feet  square  and  the  fishermen,  who  were  continually  moving 
about  while  cutting  bait  or  landing  their  catches,  would  stoop  now 
and  then  to  give  the  entirely  undisturbed  piqueritos  a pat  on  the 
head  or  a playful  chuck  under  the  chin. 

I have  seen  the  penguin  regiments  of  the  Far  South,  the  court- 
ship antics  of  the  great  albatross,  and  other  marvelous  sights  in 
which  birds  held  the  center  of  the  stage,  but  nothing  more  exquisite 
or  wonderful  than  the  pantomime  of  piqueros  hanging  on  the  wind 
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Photograph  by  Harry  Watkins , courtesy  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 

A FISHING  BALSA  ON  THE  BEACH  AT  TALARA 


LOADING  STEERS  FROM  LIGHTERS  TO  THE  STEAMSHIP  ’MANTARO,’  ETEN, 

NORTHERN  PERU 


above  the  cliff  of  Guanape.  The  innumerable  white  birds  would 
come  sailing  up  over  the  nests  on  the  pampa  and,  when  they  reached 
the  brink  of  the  escarpment,  the  up-draught  would  lift  them  like 
kites.  Then  for  seconds,  it  seemed  for  minutes,  they  would  poise, 
hardly  changing  their  positions,  but  twisting  their  necks  to  look 
toward  me,  or  to  glance  at  their  hopeful  chicks  below.  Some  of  the 
graceful,  living  sea-planes  were  within  ten  feet  of  me,  scores 
within  fifty  feet,  and  beyond  they  stretched  away  for  a quarter  of 
a mile  until  they  seemed  like  fixed  white  specks  in  the  sky. 

The  West  Coast  Pilot  states  that  the  islands  of  Guanape  lie 
about  six  miles  off  shore,  but  to  me  the  distance  appeared  at  least 
eight  miles,  possibly  greater.  The  last  thorough  survey  of  the 
Peruvian  coast  was  conducted  by  FitzRoy,  in  command  of  Dar- 
win’s ‘Beagle,’  in  1836;  and,  although  many  corrections  have  since 
been  made,  the  positions,  contours,  and  form  of  most  of  the  islands 
are  still  very  imperfectly  known.  I found  the  altitudes  at  the 
highest  points  of  North  and  South  Guanape  to  be,  respectively, 
269  and  430  feet. 


R.  C.  M. 
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THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BROOKLYN 
SOCIETY  OF  ETCHERS 


DURING  December  the  Brooklyn  Museum  once  more  extended 
the  hospitality  of  its  print  gallery  to  The  Brooklyn  Society  of 
Etchers  for  its  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition,  an  exhibition  which  shows 
growth,  development  and  a maximum  of  conscientious  work.  The 
general  effect  is  harmonious,  though  the  writer  cannot  but  feel 
that  if  the  Society’s  hanging  committee  thought  a little  less  of 
artistic  effect  and  a little  more  of  the  public  to  whom  the  exhibition 
is  presented  it  would  adhere  more  closely  to  the  principle  of  group 
hanging. 

This  year  two  prizes  were  offered,  the  Kate  W.  Arms  Me- 
morial Prize  for  the  best  print  by  a member  of  the  Society  and 
the  Nathan  I.  Bijur  Prize  for  the  best  print  by  an  exhibitor  not 
a member,  no  prize  winner  of  last  year  being  eligible  to  receive 
either.  The  former  was  awarded  to  “The  Yiddish  Junk  Shop” 
by  Earl  Horter,  a thoroughly  distinguished  piece  of  work,  well 
composed  and  beautifully  executed.  Mr.  Horter’s  six  prints  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  line,  grace  of  expression  and  un- 
erring appreciation  of  the  picturesque  and  altogether  form  the 
best  group  by  any  one  artist  in  the  exhibition. 

The  Nathan  I.  Bijur  Prize  went  to  Roi  Partridge  for  his  etch- 
ing entitled  “Las  Gomas.”  Mr.  Partridge’s  work,  as  represented 
by  the  five  examples  here,  is  remarkable  for  its  decorative  quality. 
The  artist  has  something  to  say  and  he  says  it  with  a vigor,  a 
boldness  and  an  assurance  of  execution  that  is  extremely  con- 
vincing. We  see  here  a man  with  a definite  idea  in  mind  and  a 
definite  conception  of  how  he  will  go  about  expressing  it. 

Between  Mr.  Partridge’s  work  and  that  of  Miss  Loren  R. 
Barton  many  a jury  would  have  hesitated  a long  time,  and  yet 
this  jury  acted  wisely.  Miss  Barton  composes  well  and  draws 
exquisitely.  Her  work  is  full  of  promise  and  when  it  reflects  her 
own  individuality  a little  more  and  becomes  less  imitative  of 
what  has  gone  before  we  may  expect  great  things  of  it. 

Paul  Roche  is  a gifted  draughtsman  and  rarely  has  he  ex- 
ploited this  gift  more  successfully  than  in  the  two  prints  he  shows. 
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LAS  COMAS 
Etching  by  Roi  Partridge 

‘The  Spinet”  is  drawn  with  a delicacy  and  sureness  of  touch  that 
raises  it  quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  while  “The  Song  Sparrow,” 
a lovely  rendering  of  a nude  child,  has  a charm  and  spontaneity 
altogether  delightful. 

Will  Simmons  is  here  with  his  inimitable  animal  delineations. 
To  these  he  brings  not  only  real  knowledge  of  form  and  life  but 
a fresh  vision,  a gentle  humor  and  a strong  decorative  sense. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  an  artist  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
his  subject  and  master  of  it  as  this  one.  Everything  Eugene 
Higgins  does  is  big  and  simple  and  imbued  with  a profound 
spirit  of  humanity.  Last  summer  he  went  to  New  Mexico  and 
lived  with  the  Indians  of  Taos  and  the  five  prints  he  has  sent 
to  the  exhibition  reflect  his  experiences  there.  The  one  entitled 
“The  Koshare,  Indian  Corn  Dance”  is  especially  fine,  hut  they 
are  all  strong  and  dignified,  in  fact  typical  of  Higgins. 

Frank  W.  Benson  has  fewer  bird  prints  than  usual  and  more 
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landscapes.  They  are  all  good,  the  best  being  the  etching  given 
this  year  to  the  Associate  Members  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of 
Etchers.  This  is  a characteristic  study  of  flying  ducks,  full  of 
movement  and  vitality. 

John  Taylor  Arms  shows  some  excellent  New  York  subjects, 
good  in  composition  and  precise  in  draughtsmanship.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  he  has  four  etchings  of  gargoyles  from  old  world 
buildings,  three  of  them  etched  with  a bold  convincingness  and 
the  fourth  entitled  “The  Frog  of  the  Tour  Charles  VIII,  Amboise” 
handled  with  a delicacy  of  touch  and  beauty  of  craftsmanship 
reminiscent  of  the  work  of  an  earlier  generation.  Louis  Orr,  a 
brilliant  technician,  is  unworthily  represented,  though  his  single 
print,  “St.  Germain  des  Pres,”  is  so  good  one  wishes  it  were  just 
a little  better.  Ernest  Roth’s  new  Spanish  plates  are  still  un- 
finished and  are  shown  in  trial  proof  state.  They  are  graceful 
and  dainty  and  will  be,  when  completed  to  the  artist’s  satisfaction, 
fine  things.  Lee  Sturges  loves  the  mountains  and  sends  western 
landscapes  full  of  local  color.  He  takes  big  things  for  his  sub- 
jects and  has  the  happy  faculty  of  making  them  look  big  on  the 
plate.  Sears  Gallagher’s  best  print  is  “The  West  Wind.”  The 
three  children  standing  in  the  water  breathe  the  very  spirit  of 
young  life  and  the  whole  plate  is  full  of  wind  and  sunshine. 
Whether  one  likes  Ernest  Haskell’s  point  of  view  or  not,  it  is 
essentially  individualistic.  His  trees  are  full  of  character  and 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  both  knows  them  and  loves  them.  His 
draughtsmanship  is  above  reproach.  The  new  plates  of  Henry 
B.  Shope  show  his  usual  grace  and  strong  feeling  for  texture. 
One  regrets,  perhaps,  the  constant  recurrence  of  certain  man- 
nerisms that  often  cloud  the  real  beauty  of  the  subject.  George 
T.  Plowman  is  represented  by  four  characteristic  examples,  con- 
scientiously done  and  good  in  design.  The  prints  by  J.  Paul 
Verrees  are,  as  is  all  of  his  work,  both  technically  good  and  ar- 
tistically right.  William  A.  Levy’s  portrait  entitled  “Fania”  is 
a distinguished  piece  of  work,  both  as  portraiture  and  etching, 
his  “Ben-Ami”  is  good,  his  other  two  prints  unconvincing. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  look  at  the  work  of  Allen  Lewis. 
True,  it  is  sometimes  so  artistic  as  to  be  more  or  less  incom- 
prehensible to  anyone  save  the  author,  but  the  present  group  is 
entirely  satisfying,  showing  as  it  does  poetry  of  feeling  combined 
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THE  YIDDISH  JUNK  SHOP 
Etching  by  Earl  Horter 


with  strength  and  an  unerring  sense  of  scale.  If  the  writer  were 
called  upon  to  make  a choice  it  would  be  the  “Dead  Chestnut,” 
a thoroughly  accomplished  piece  of  etching.  Another  delightful 
group  is  that  presented  by  Margery  A.  Ryerson  with  her  charm- 
ing characterizations  of  childhood.  These  prints  are  conspicuous 
for  their  extreme  finesse  and  for  the  sincerity  with  which  Miss 
Ryerson  has  portrayed  the  varying  moods  of  her  youthful  sitters. 
Again  in  portraiture  Elizabeth  Telling’s  keen  insight  into  the 
characters  of  her  subjects  makes  her  work  ring  true.  Morris 
Greenberg,  a regular  contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society, 
shows  in  his  eight  prints  this  year  a marked  improvement  over 
anything  he  has  previously  done. 

Kerr  Eby  is  one  of  the  best  contemporary  American  etchers 
and  his  five  prints  are  all  interesting.  “The  Tonnelier”  and  “Rue 
Dominique  Conte”  are  particularly  noticeable  for  their  refined 
draughtsmanship  and  keen  appreciation  of  architectural  beauty. 
Architecture  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  draw  well,  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  so  many  etchers  to  draw  it  to  die  contrary,  but 
this  man  knows  its  subtleties  and  how  to  express  them.  The 
high  standard  set  by  all  of  A.  W.  Heintzelman’s  work  marks  his 
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four  contributions.  They  betray  knowledge  and  imagination  and 
are  uniformly  characterized  by  an  essential  rightness. 

A number  of  foreign  etchers  make  their  debut  as  exhibitors 
with  The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers  this  year.  Best  of  these 
is  J.  R.  K.  Duff,  whose  pastoral  scenes  are  rich  in  poetry  and 
dignity  of  design.  A.  Hugh  Fisher  and  E.  Hesketh  Hubbard 
have  sent  conscientious  work. 

The  group  of  color  prints  is  smaller  than  usual  but  none  the 
less  interesting.  The  writer  believes  that  there  is  a great  field 
for  color  work  and  heartily  commends  the  attitude  of  The  Brook- 
lyn Society  of  Etchers  in  encouraging  it.  Frederick  Reynolds 
has  two  fine  mezzotints  done  from  famous  paintings,  exemplifying 
his  usual  excellent  workmanship.  Fred  S.  Haines  achieves  beauti- 
ful transparent  effects  with  his  well  chosen  color.  His  work  is 
well  composed,  well  executed  and  altogether  pleasing.  In  her 
two  examples,  ‘■'Bittersweet”  and  "Winterberries,”  Bertha  E. 
Jaques  proves,  to  the  writer’s  satisfaction  at  least,  and  contrary 
to  the  views  of  most  critics,  that  a good  color  print  is  as  good 
as  any  other.  John  Taylor  Arms  sent  but  one  of  his  aquatints, 
the  subdued  color  of  which  is  effective  and  the  execution  ad- 
mirable if  somewhat  dry. 

In  summing  up,  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  this  is  the  best  exhibition  of  contemporary  etching 
that  has  appeared  in  New  York  City.  There  is  hardly  a poor 
thing  in  it  and  so  many  good  ones  as  to  make  the  standard  very 
high.  In  these  days  of  "isms”  and  unrest,  really  sound  work, 
work  that  is  the  product  of  knowledge,  is  not  too  common  and 
it  is  a privilege  to  find  assembled  together  so  much  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  sanity  and  fundamental  rightness.  Both  the  Society 
that  furnished  such  work  and  the  Museum  that  exhibited  it  are 
to  be  sincerely  congratulated. 

C.  E. 
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PEASANT  ARTS  OF  HUNGARY 

Illustrated  by  Stewart  Culin  at  Art  Association 

LECTURE  PROVES  MOST  INTERESTING 
About  300  Colored  Drawings  Exhibited  by  Speaker 

Mr.  Stewart  Culin’s  lecture  at  the  Art  Association  on  Saturday  afternoon  though 
all  too  short  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  that  have  been 
given  there.  It  dealt  with  the  peasant  arts  of  Hungary  and  was  illustrated  by  about 
three  hundred  colored  drawings  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery.  These  were  water 
colors  of  costumes,  embroideries,  pottery,  interiors,  etc.,  made  by  Hungarian  artists 
in  exact  facsimile  of  the  color  and  pattern  of  the  originals.  In  addition  to  these 
were  many  examples  of  embroideries  and  fabrics  to  show  the  materials  in  which 
these  artistic  people  execute  their  picturesque  work. 

A series  of  wonderfully  good  poster  designs,  done  by  very  young  pupils  of 
Hungarian  Art  Schools  was  displayed,  this  being  the  first  time  that  they  have  been 
shown  publicly.  In  comparison  with  anything  of  the  same  kind  produced  in  our 
schools  by  pupils  of  the  same  ages  they  were  incomparably  superior  and  on  the 
average  were  in  advance  of  the  work  of  our  prominent  poster  artists  of  any  age. 

The  whole  series  of  pictures  shown  is  fascinating  and  worthy  the  most  careful 
study.  As  inspirations  to  designers  and  colorists  they  should  prove  invaluable. 

Mr.  Culin  said  that  he  had  chosen  as  his  subject  Hungarian  Art  because  Hungary 
is  the  one  country  of  Eastern  Europe  in  which  he  has  the  most  interest.  Due  in 
part  to  the  migrations  of  their  ancestors  the  artistic  influence  of  the  East  has  been 
very  strong.  In  studying  the  manners  and  customs  of  European  nations  a sameness 
is  discovered  that  runs  from  Russia  to  Sweden.  Peasant  arts  are  constantly  in  a 
state  of  flux,  the  peasant  is  always  making  new  things.  These  arts  did  not  originate 
with  the  peasants.  Nevertheless,  they  are  a precious  heritage.  Influences  that 
spread  over  Central  Europe  came  from  the  Turks.  The  Turks  carried  Persian  and 
Indian  art  into  Transylvania.  It  is  they  who  are  responsible  for  the  brilliant  scarlet 
color  known  as  “Turkey  red”,  as  well  as  designs  of  oriental  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  fundamentals,  however,  must  be  sought  in  Italy.  This  Italian  influence  is 
notable  in  lace  patterns  used  as  well  in  Scandinavia  as  in  Hungary.  The  Italian 
origin  of  much  peasant  art  is  confirmed  by  the  records  of  the  Anabaptists  who 
originated  in  Switzerland  in  the  I6th  century.  They  were  driven  into  Germany  and 
finally  into  Hungary.  Their  potters  were  noted  throughout  Central  Europe  and 
their  wares  were  distributed  from  Slovakia  into  other  European  states.  They  were 
not  alone  potters  but  embroiderers  and  seamstresses. 

Some  of  these  Anabaptists  migrated  to  America  and  are  responsible  for  the 
first  peasant  art  in  this  country,  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

The  Mennonites  belong  to  this  sect.  The  old-world  pottery  is  so  nearly  identical 
with  that  made  in  America  that  pottery  has  been  sent  here  from  the  old  country 
and  sold  as  Pennsylvania-German. 

Originally  flax  was  a universal  material  used  for  European  fabrics.  It  was 
woven  and  stamped  with  wood  blocks.  Cotton  has  now  largely  replaced  linen  but 
l he  latter  is  still  in  use  for  bed  clothes. 

Though  diversified  in  pattern  peasant  costume  is  fundamentally  the  same  through- 
out Europe.  There  has  been  a recent  revival  of  peasant  costume  in  several  countries, 
notably  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  general,  however,  its  use  is  declining. 
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The  national  art  of  Hungary  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people. 
This  is  richly  revealed  by  the  work  of  the  school  children  who  made  the  posters 
exhibited.  They  serve  to  show  what  Hungary  has  to  offer  to  freshen  and  invigorate 
our  own  art. 

The  very  existence  of  this  great  nation  is  threatened.  It  needs  sympathy  and 
support.  Consider  what  I say  not  as  an  appeal  for  aid,  which  the  Hungarians  are 
too  proud  to  ask,  but  as  a plea  for  justice  in  the  highest  name  of  humanity. 

By  special  request  of  many  people  the  pictures  will  remain  on  the  walls  of 

the  gallery  through  today  and  may  be  seen  by  the  public  between  the  hours  of 

10  a.m.  and  5 p.m. 

The  remarkable  collection  of  pictures  in  water  colors  illustrating  the  peasant 
costumes  which  were  described,  were  made  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Schools  of  Decorative  Art  in  the  course  of  work  carried  on  through  a 
number  of  years.  The  originals  of  these  pictures  were  exhibited  together  in  the 
Museum  of  Decorative  Art  in  the  summer  of  1920  and  the  copies  shown  in  Newport 

were  made  for  Mr.  Culin  for  the  most  part  by  the  original  artists  now  attached 

to  the  school.  With  them  Mr.  Culin  displayed  a series  of  Hungarian  posters  for 
a Hungarian  exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  the  result  of  a competition  estab- 
lished in  the  school  in  Budapest. 


MUSEUM  NOTES 


A series  of  letters  expressing  warm  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  afforded 
them  by  the  Museum  has  recently  been  received  by  the  Director  from  the  American 
Anthropological  Society,  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  and  the  Maya  Society,  whose 
members  held  their  Annual  Meetings  in  the  Museum  Auditorium  the  last  week 
in  December.  The  Program  offered  by  the  various  societies  was  of  wide  range 
and  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Frank  Boas,  with  his  paper  on  the  Relationship  Systems 
of  the  Vandau  and  Thonga,  opened  the  meeting  after  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Mr.  Fox.  The  work  of  the  New  Prehistoric  School  in  France  was  ably  described 
by  Dr.  Charles  Peabody  in  a paper  entitled  American  Digging  in  France.  Mr. 
Stansbury  Hagar  read  a paper  on  the  Solstical  Page  19  of  the  Codex  Cortesianus 
and  Mr.  S.  G.  Morley  one  on  the  Earliest  Historical  Maya  Dates.  The  Organization 
and  Progress  of  the  Work  on  the  Cenote  Collection  was  the  title  of  a paper  given 
by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Spinden,  while  Mrs.  Elsie  Clews  Parsons  described  the  Pecos  Immi- 
gration to  Jemez  and  Mr  Marshall  H.  Saville  the  Ancient  Smoking  Pipes  from  the 
Province  of  Esmeraldas,  Ecuador,  with  notes  on  the  distribution  of  pipes  in  South 
America. 

In  connection  with  the  final  departure  of  the  Swiss  Paintings  of  which  the  first 
exhibition  was  held  a year  ago  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Birger 
Sandzen  writes  from  the  West  to  Mr.  Fox,  Museum  Director,  as  follows: 

“Not  so  long  ago  I saw  an  American  exhibition  of  oil  paintings,  very  large 
and  supposed  to  be  very  representative  since  it  included  nearly  all  of  the  ‘best’ 
Eastern  artists.  In  the  catalog  most  of  the  names  had  half  a page  of  medals 
and  honors  after  them. 

“The  Exhibition  did  not  have  a single  redeeming  feature.  It  was  the  work 
of  people  to  whom  art  is  a comfortable  industry,  not  an  interpretation  of  vision 
of  things  beautiful.  The  entire  exhibition  was  cold,  dead  and  impersonal.  Nearly 
all  our  official  exhibitions,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  are  of  this  nature, 
though  there  are  exceptions,  I admit. 

“We  have  in  our  country  artists  as  gifted  as  Hodler  and  Segantini,  working 
in  obscurity  or  branded  as  Bolshevists. 

“We  grant  the  foreign  artist  exhibiting  here  freedom  of  expression  and  deny 
it  to  our  own.  This  is  in  my  opinion  the  saddest  fact  in  our  American  Art  life 
today.  We  have  gifted  and  enlightened  critics  like  yourself  and  Christian  Brinton, 
who  do  splendid  missionary  work.  It  is  sad  they  are  so  few  ....  I am  not 
a pessimist.  I believe  we  are  gradually  finding  the  way  to  a free,  sincere  and 
beautiful  interpretation  of  our  wonderful  country.  The  way  ought  to  be  of  a 
different  kind,  however.” 

During  the  month  of  February  a collection  of  approximately  fifty  porcelain 
figurines  of  exceptional  grace  and  charm  have  been  installed  in  the  Museum  galleries. 
Their  author,  Madame  Vicken  de  Post,  now  Mrs.  Totten,  for  she  has  recently  married 
a well  known  architect  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Major  George  Oakley  Totten,  came 
to  this  country  bearing  many  letters  of  introduction,  among  others  one  from  Anson 
Schultzberg,  Swedish  Commissioner  of  Art  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  of 
San  Francisco. 

Of  the  whole  collection  possibly  the  little  figures  which  re-create  in  gesture, 
pose,  garb  and  manner  a vision  of  early  Victorian  times  are  most  appealing.  The 
swing  of  the  wide  skirts,  the  sprightly  toss  of  the  head,  the  graceful  curtsey  or 


courtly  bow  suggest  in  a most  vivid  way  the  days  our  grandparents  love  to  recall. 
The  suggestions,  too,  of  varying  shades  of  temperament  or  mood  are  inimitably 
rendered,  while  the  pose,  the  action,  never  conventional,  never  forced,  argue  an 
unfailing  eye  for  truth  of  line  and  an  interpretive  genius  of  rare  quality.  Pos- 
sibly the  Salome  with  its  demand  for  mastery  in  the  rendering  of  the  human  form 
is  the  most  ambitious  in  its  aim,  but  there  is  just  as  much  knowledge  of  structure 
and  just  as  convincing  a quality  of  style  shown  in  two  little  hobbledehoy  figures  of 
country  lads,  one  of  them  a veritable  Tony  Lumpkin,  or  in  the  coy  little  wide- 
skirted  maiden  accepting  a bouquet  from  her  bashful  swain,  as  in  the  few  nudes 
which  prove  the  thoroughness  of  the  sculptor’s  equipment. 

Other  examples  of  her  work  were  shown  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  on  57th  Street,  New  York. 

The  early  months  of  the  new  year  have  been  particularly  rich  in  gifts  of 
importance  to  the  Museum. 

Among  them  is  a charming  painting  of  a Mother  and  Child  by  Mary  Cassatt, 
entitled  “After  the  Bath,”  where  the  rosy  and  tender  warmth  of  a child’s  flesh  is 
inimitably  rendered.  This  pastel  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  an  anonymous- 
donor,  wrho  also  made  a presentation  of  other  paintings  by  Mary  Cassatt  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York. 

Another  gift  of  decorative  value  is  a painting,  “Portrait  of  a Lady,”  presented 
by  Albert  Rosenthal,  the  artist,  while  Birger  Sandzen’s  painting  of  “Moonrise,  a 
Scene  in  the  Middle  West,”  constitutes  another  valuable  addition  to  the  Museum 
collection  of  modern  works  and  is  the  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Goddard  Leach. 

Costume  designers  are  already  reaping  the  result  of  the  collection  of  peasant 
material  made  last  summer  in  Central  Europe.  A group  of  Oriental  and  European 
hats  was  loaned  to  the  Fashion  Hat  Company,  New  York;  another  of  Oriental  and 
European  costumes  to  the  Pratt  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  its  classes  in  costume 
designing.  An  exhibit  of  modern  French  textile  design  was  lent  to  Franklin  Simon 
& Co.,  New  York,  for  window  display;  dolls  of  various  countries  to  the  Arden 
Galleries;  and  to  Women’s  Wear  for  the  exhibition  in  Baltimore,  a collection  of 
printed  cotton  fabrics.  During  the  month  of  March  the  peasant  material  from 
Central  Europe  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  small  galleries  of  the  west  wing 
for  the  express  benefit  of  classes  from  Art  Schools  and  High  Schools  and  for  students 
of  design. 

The  Museum  purchased  at  the  Heinemann  sale  in  New  York  in  January  two 
lithographs  by  James  McNeill  Whistler  to  add  to  the  Museum’s  collection.  They 
were  “Vitre — The  Canal  in  Brittany”  and  “La  Jolie  New  Yorkaise.” 

Mrs.  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood  has  presented  to  the  Museum  for  its  Whistleriana, 
an  autograph  letter  written  by  Whistler  to  the  late  Richard  Canfield. 

Eight  Ptolemy  maps  and  other  material  loaned  by  the  late  Alfred  T.  White, 
which  have  been  on  exhibition  for  some  time  have  been  returned  to  his  Estate. 

Among  the  recent  accessions  to  the  Museum  Library  are  the  following:  “Art 
of  Illustration,”  by  E.  J.  Sullivan;  “Discovery  in  Greek  Lands,”  by  F.  H.  Marshall; 
“Edwin  Austin  Abbey,”  by  E.  V.  Lucas;  “Graphic  Arts,”  by  Joseph  Pennell;  “History 
of  European  and  American  Sculpture  from  the  Early  Christian  Period  to  the  Present 
Day,”  by  C.  R.  Post;  “Modern  Movements  in  Painting,”  by  C.  Marriott;  “Sculpture 
of  To-day,”  by  Kineton  Parkes;  “Spanish  Interiors  and  Furniture,”  by  Byne  and 
Stapley;  “Special  Silver  Catalogue,”  by  the  Pennsylvania  Museum;  “Story  of  Man- 
kind,” by  H.  W.  Van  Loon  and  “Textbook  of  Geology,”  by  A.  W.  Grabau. 

A most  notable  gift  of  birds,  in  fact  the  most  notable  during  a number  of 
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years,  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Robert  W.  Peavey,  791  Coney  Island  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  comprises  292  specimens  of  which  165  are  mounted  and  127 
in  the  shape  of  good  study  skins,  all  carefully  labelled  with  locality  and  date. 

Mr.  Peavey,  a keen  and  enthusiastic  student  of  bird  life,  during  thirty  years  or 
more  concentrated  his  efforts  largely  on  the  collecting  of  shore  and  water  birds  and 
birds  of  prey  from  Long  Island.  In  this  he  succeeded  remarkably  well  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a better  collection  has  ever  been  made  or  can  be  brought  together  again. 
A number  of  specimens  will  be  of  immediate  service  in  the  Long  Island  Bird  Room, 
others,  represented  by  long  series  illustrating  different  phases  of  plumage,  will 
extend  our  study  series  and  still  others  are  desirable  for  the  Franklin  W.  Hooper 
Memorial  Loan  Collection.  Mr.  Peavey’s  long-continued  interest  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  is  shown  again  by  this  valuable  gift. 

Mr.  Archibald  Harrison  of  London,  England,  has  presented  to  the  Museum 
a collection  of  nineteen  African  Mammal  heads,  unmounted.  The  following  species 
are  represented:  Buffalo,  Warthog,  Gnu,  Water'bok,  Oryx,  Topi,  Impella,  Tommy 
and  Grant’s  Gazelle.  Director  William  T.  Hornaday  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park  has  used  his  influence  in  bringing  this  gift  to  Brooklyn. 

Work  on  the  specimens  of  Alaskan  brown  bear  to  be  used  in  a habitat  group 
has  progressed  to  the  stage  of  preparing  the  life-sized  manikin  moulds  over  which 
the  tanned  skins  are  drawn  and  fastened. 

Members  of  the  Burroughs  Nature  Club  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  twenty-four  in 
number,  visited  the  Museum  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  15th„  by  appointment 
with  the  Acting  Curator,  Department  of  Natural  Science.  Favorable  comments 
were  made  upon  the  arrangement  and  educational  value  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
Departments  of  Natural  Science  and  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Harry  Lebau,  Superintendent  of  the  Hebrew  Educational  Society  of  Brooklyn, 
has  arranged  for  a series  of  one-hour  talks  on  nature  study  subjects  to  the  leaders  of 
young  people’s  groups  in  the  exhibition  halls,  Department  of  Natural  Science.  The 
first  talk  on  Protozoa,  Saturday  afternoon,  January  7th,  was  attended  by  twenty  young 
men  and  women  who  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  information  thus 
gained  to  groups  of  younger  boys  and  girls  visiting  the  Museum  under  their  guid- 
ance. These  activities,  as  Mr.  Lebau  explained,  are  part  of  a system  which  aims 
to  bring  about  the  real  Americanization  of  a generation  largely  transplanted  from 
foreign  soil. 

The  Saturday  Morning  sketch  class  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mura  is  proving 
a great  attraction  to  the  High  School  students.  The  attendance  shows  a steady  in- 
crease and  already  numbers  over  fifty  members  instead  of  the  thirty  with  which  it 
began. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed  by  the  Museum  Docent  in  the  course  of  four 
lectures  to  High  School  students  given  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month: 

1.  Ancient  Styles  in  Modern  Architecture. 

2.  The  Development  of  Landscape  Painting. 

3.  Mural  Paintings  and  Painters. 

4.  Famous  Animal  Sculptors  of  Today  and  Yesterday. 

Special  slides  reproducing  buildings  of  architectural  merit  and  wall  paintings 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  animal  groups  in  the  City  Parks,  were  made 
to  illustrate  these  lectures. 

Edward  Louis  Graef,  Honorary  Curator  of  Lepidoptera  at  the  Museum  and  a 
Patron  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  died  in  his  eightieth  year  at 
Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  on  February  15th. 
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Mr.  Graef,  an  importer  in  business  at  58  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  for  over  fifty 
years,  early  in  life  became  interested  in  entomology  and,  specializing  in  butterflies 
and  moths,  he  built  up  a very  notable  collection  comprising  some  10,000  specimens 
and  80  types,  many  of  which  are  based  on  his  own  published  descriptions. 

Increasing  responsibilities  in  business  preventing  him  from  continuing  the  pursuit 
of  his  favorite  study,  Mr.  Graef  during  the  year  1900  very  generously  presented  his 
entire  collection  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  He  was  appointed  Honorary  Curator  of 
Lepidoptera  in  recognition  of  this  valuable  gift. 

The  Graef  collection  of  butterflies  and  moths,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Neu- 
moegen,  acquired  at  about  the  same  time,  represent  the  greater  and  most  important 
part  of  the  collection  of  Lepidoptera  in  the  Museum. 

The  installation  of  an  exhibit  dealing  with  fishes,  reptiles  and  batrachians  marks 
an  important  advance  towards  the  completion  of  the  Museum’s  collections  illustrating 
the  animal  life  of  Long  Island.  The  part  devoted  to  fishes  has  been  arranged  in 
two  sections — “fresh  water  fishes,”  including  the  fine  collection  of  mounted  specimens 
presented  by  Mr.  George  D.  Pratt,  and  “marine  game  and  food  fishes,”  likewise 
shown  by  well-mounted  specimens,  acquired  by  purchase. 

The  collection  of  reptiles,  including  turtles  and  snakes  and  that  of  batrachians 
with  salamanders,  toads  and  frogs  are  represented  largely  by  excellent  reproductions 
in  wax,  prepared  from  fresh  specimens  at  the  Museum.  No  material  preserved  in 
fluid  has  been  utilized  throughout  the  exhibit. 

To  the  systematic  series  of  corals,  Invertebrate  Hall,  has  been  added  a beautiful 
model  in  wax  and  glass  of  the  giant  sea  anemone,  Discosoma  haddoni,  native  to 
the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia.  This  species  attains  a diameter  of  two  feet 
across  its  expanded  disk  and  few  among  the  coral  animals  rival  it  either  in  the 
display  of  colors  or  in  size.  For  the  Museum  model  a specimen  measuring  twelve 
inches  in  width  has  been  reproduced. 

Additional  models  by  Mr.  Miranda  of  striking  features  characteristic  of  the 
marine  life  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  are  in  course  of  preparation  now. 

Accessions  for  the  month  include  the  very  fine  specimen  of  an  albino  muskrat, 
presented  by  Mr.  Emil  Ortmann  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  it  was  trapped  on 
the  Long  Island  salt  marshes,  February  26th.  While  already  represented  by  a specimen 
in  the  Museum’s  exhibit  illustrating  albinism  and  melanism,  such  color  phases  in 
wild  fur-bearing  mammals  are  extremely  rare  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  first  example 
which  has  reached  us  from  Long  Island. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  the  following  gifts  during  the  months 
of  January,  February  and  March:  From  an  anonymous  donor:  a pastel,  “After  Baby’s 
Bath,”  by  Mary  Cassatt.  From  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott:  a water  color,  “The  White 
Roses,”  by  Anna  S.  Fisher.  From  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Goddard  Leach:  an  oil 
painting,  “Creek  at  Moonrise,”  by  Birger  Sandzen.  From  Thomas  Le  Breton: 
a bronze  Medallion  commemorating  the  unveiling  of  a statue  of  General  Urquiza, 
a political  leader  of  Argentina.  From  Mr.  Charles  Loeser:  a 16th  century  Sgabello 
chair.  From  Mr.  Dikran  G.  Kelekian:  an  oil  painting,  “The  Climbing  Path,”  by 
Camille  Pissarro.  From  Mr.  Albert  Rosenthal:  an  oil  painting,  “Helene,”  by  Albert 
Rosenthal.  From  Mrs.  Arthur  Whitney:  a marble  bas-relief  of  Florence  Wyckoff 
by  Olin  Warner. 

The  following  purchases  have  been  made:  From  the  Dikran  G.  Kelekian  Sale: 
two  paintings  as  follows:  “Portrait  of  M.  Sescaut”  by  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec; 
and  “Portrait  of  a Seated  Woman”  (pastel)  by  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec.  A 
water  color,  “In  the  Open”  by  George  Hart.  An  oil  painting,  “Head  of  a Young 
Man”  by  Abbott  H.  Thayer.  Four  water  colors  by  Dodge  Macknight  as  follows: 
“Cape  Cod  in  Autumn;”  “Mexican  Kitchen;”  “Sand  Dunes,  Cape  Cod;”  and  “The 
Thaw.” 
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The  following  loans  have  been  received:  From  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  de  Cardenas: 
three  oil  paintings  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  namely  ‘'Portrait  of  Colonel  Joseph  Outen 
Bogart;”  “Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Outen  Bogart  Harper;”  and  “Portrait  of  Abraham 
Outen  Bogart.”  From  Miss  Mary  Edwards  and  Miss  Eleanor  Stoney:  ten  French 
paintings  as  follows:  “Campagne  de  Loctudy”  by  Dauchez;  “Femme  au  perroquet” 
by  Besnard;  “Barques  au  crepuscule”  by  Le  Sidener;  “Tete  de  femme”  by  Carriere: 
“La  bastide  du  vert”  by  Martin;  “Jeune  marin”  by  Cottet;  “Diane”  by  La  Touche; 
“Fruits  et  poissons”  by  Blanche;  “Church  interior”  by  Simon;  and  “Autumn  fete” 
by  Denis.  From  the  Estate  of  A.  A.  Healy:  a collection  of  thirty-four  paintings 
by  Italian  contemporary  artists,  including  twenty-six  by  Emma  Ciardi.  From  Mr. 
Henry  Healy:  two  oil  paintings  by  Emma  Ciardi,  namely,  “The  Lagoon”  and  “In 
the  Boboli  Gardens.”  From  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  Katrina  Trask  Peabody:  an  oil 
painting,  “Portrait  of  Washington,”  by  Rembrandt  Peale.  From  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Pratt:  an  oil  painting,  “Portrait  of  Governor  Nathaniel  Johnson”  by  an  Unknown 
Artist.  From  Mme.  Vicken  de  Post:  a collection  of  forty-eight  Swedish  porcelain 
figurines  by  Mme.  Vicken  de  Post.  From  Mr.  Colin  Campbell  Cooper:  an  oil  paint- 
ing, “Sunny  Day  in  Venice”  by  Henri  Martin. 
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STRAIT  OF  IL  GONFAEON1ERE  PERETT1  BY  DOMEN.CH1NO 


JUL  LV&6 

1 

LACE  IN  PORTRAITURE 

“Of  many  arts  one  surpasses  all; 

The  threads  woven  by  the  strange  power  of  hand, 

Threads  which  the  dropping  spider  in  vain 
Attempts  to  imitate,  and  which 
Pallas  would  confess  she  had  never  known.” 

THESE  are  the  extravagant  words  of  praise  which  a Flemish 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century  bestowed  upon  the  graceful 
art  of  lace-making.  It  must  be  remembered  these  lines  were 
written  at  a time  when  hand-made  lace  was  regarded  as  an  essential 
adjunct  to  costume  and  to  education  in  a country  where  its  manu- 
facture was  an  important  source  of  revenue.  Indeed  the  lace- 
makers  of  Flanders  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  given  the  credit 
of  having  saved  their  country  from  ruin  during  those  years  when 
religious  persecutions  caused  all  other  industrial  arts  to  flee  from 
the  land.  The  historian  of  that  period  cannot  pass  slightingly 
the  economic  importance  of  lace. 

It  was  not  the  Flemish  art  of  song  alone  which  paid  tribute 
to  the  sister  art.  The  painter,  even  more  than  the  poet,  celebrated 
the  triumphs  of  the  pliers  of  needle  and  bobbin.  In  the  portraits 
by  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century  lace 
accessories  were  given  a loving  attention  second  only  to  that 
bestowed  upon  form  and  feature.  All  details  in  the  paintings 
of  these  great  artists  helped  to  interpret  the  personality  of  the 
subject,  since  in  good  portraiture  “the  whole  is  seen  in  every 
part,”  and  for  information  concerning  modes  of  wearing  lace,  as 
well  as  for  its  pattern  and  workmanship,  the  student  of  today  must 
look  to  these  notable  canvases  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Portraiture. 

To  begin  the  story  of  lace,  however,  one  must  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  days  when  gods  and  mortals  contended  together 
for  supremacy.  Arachne,  daughter  of  a Lydian  dyer  of  purple, 
ventured  to  rival  Pallas  Athene  in  delicacy  of  needle-craft.  The 
jealous  goddess,  in  revenge,  turned  Arachne  into  a spider  and  her 
hand-woven  work  into  a spider’s  web.  Even  though  the  art  of 
stitchery  may  not  have  originated  in  Lydia  nor  learned  from  the 
spider,  the  terms  “Arachne  lace”  and  “spider  work”  have  not 
been  inappropriately  applied.  Whatever  may  have  been  formerly 
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the  significance  of  the  term  lace,  it  has  come  to  mean  now  a 
textile  fabric  executed  entirely  by  the  lace-maker.  It  is  an  orna- 
mental openwork  made  of  thread — of  flax,  cotton,  silk,  silver, 
gold,  hair  or  fibre.  In  our  word,  “lacing,”  we  retain  one  of  its 
earlier  meanings,  a material  used  to  tie  together  different  parts 
of  clothing. 

The  first  mention  of  Italian  lace  appears  in  an  inventory, 
dated  1493,  relating  to  the  possessions  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Sforza  family,  the  ducal  family  which  ruled  Milan  at  the  same 
time  the  Estense  were  supreme  at  Ferrara,  the  Gonzaghe  at  Mantua, 
and  the  Medici  in  Florence.  Those  lordly  princes  and  art-patrons 
of  Italy,  in  their  insatiable  desire  for  personal  adornment,  made 
the  15th  century  a heyday  for  craftsmen,  and  lace-making  was 
given  by  the  Italians  no  inferior  place  among  the  Fine  Arts. 
“I  know  but  one  art,”  replied  Michael  Angelo,  when  asked  to 
which  of  the  arts  he  gave  preference.  So  many-sided  was  the 
genius  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  that  nothing  seemed  too  trifling 
for  the  touch  of  the  master.  Even  the  great  Titian,  on  occasion, 
dropped  his  magic  brush  to  make  designs  for  the  lace-workers 
and  the  patterns  of  many  a fabric  in  the  paintings  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  are  today  being  copied  by  needle- 
workers  in  many  lands. 

Italy  is  the  home  of  needle-made  lace  which  in  the  seventeenth 
cenfury  reached  the  culmination  of  elegance  in  the  “rose  point 
de  Venise.”  By  “point”  is  signified  lace  made  with  the  needle 
as  opposed  to  lace  made  on  a pillow  with  bobbins.  All  hand- 
made laces  are  one  or  the  other — sometimes  a combination  of  the 
two.  Bobbin  lace  reached  its  highest  development  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  Flanders,  the  only  rival  of  Italy  in  lace-making 
as  in  painting.  To  a third  country,  France,  where  much  has 
been  written  about  lace  as  well  as  other  textiles,  we  owe  most  of 
our  lace  nomenclature;  we  commonly  use  the  terms  toile,  for 
pattern;  reseau,  for  mesh;  brides , for  bars. 

The  story  of  lace  in  portraiture  begins  with  Catherine  de 
Medici  who  took  with  her  from  Italy  to  France  in  1533  not 
only  the  secret  of  mixing  poisons  but  also  the  gentle  fashion  of 
making  and  wearing  lace.  Catherine  is  said  to  have  been  a fine 
needle-woman  and  to  have  instructed  the  ladies  of  her  court,  in- 
cluding the  young  Scottish  Queen,  Mary  Stuart,  in  the  art  of 
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lace-making.  She  had 
also  under  her  patronage 
one  Vinciolo,  a Venetian 
lace-designer,  whose  pat- 
tern books  sdll  exist. 

Modern  laces  had  their 
origin  in  the  fifteenth- 
and-sixteenth  century  art- 
needlework  known  as  cut- 
work,  drawn  - work  and 
reticella.  These  were  all 
made  on  a foundation  of 
linen  and  were  wrought, 
chiefly,  by  nuns  for  ec- 
clesiastical purposes. 

Long  before  lace  was 
used  for  personal  adorn- 
ment, the  church  was  in 
possession  of  altar  cloths, 
vestments  and  shrouds  of 
marvellous  workmanship;  for  the  art  of  stitchery,  like  that  of 
painting  at  that  period,  was  the  “handmaid  of  religion.” 

It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  lace  was  made  independent  of  the  linen  framework.  It  was 
then  called  “punto  in  aria.”  These  “stitches  in  the  air”  may  be 
seen  in  the  portrait  of  the  little  Princess  Eleonora  of  Mantua, 
painted  by  Pourbus  the  younger,  about  1600,  which  shows  a 
collar  and  cuffs  of  reticella  with  punto  in  aria  scallops.  From 
these  tooth-like  scallops,  or  dentations,  the  French  derive  one 
of  their  words  for  lace — clentelle.  English-speaking  people  com- 
monly call  these  deep  pointed  scallops  “Vandykes,’  thus  asso- 
ciating them  with  the  artist  by  whom  they  were  painted  with 
great  fidelity. 

Court  extravagance  in  France  in  the  days  of  Marie  de’  Medici 
became  proverbial.  Papal  threats  of  excommunication  and  the 
warnings  of  Sully,  chief  minister  of  State,  availed  little  in  keep- 
ing fashion  within  bounds.  “You  want,”  said  Sully  to  the  King, 
“iron  and  soldiers,  not  lace  and  silk  to  trick  out  fops.”  Marie 
de’  Medici,  who  was  a niece  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 


PORTRAIT  OF  ELEANOR  GONZAGA  OF  MANTUA 
BY  POURBUS  THE  YOUNGER 
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imported  from  her  native 
country  the  costliest  laces 
in  utter  disregard  of  the 
sumptuary  laws  restrict- 
ing dealings  with  Italy. 
The  upstanding  “Medici 
collar,”  familiar  in  her 
portraits  by  Rubens, 
Pourbus  the  Younger,  and 
others,  was  made  of  choic- 
est Venetian  point. 

The  painting  by  Pour- 
bus  the  Younger  entitled 
“Sister  of  Louis  XIII,” 
now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery, 
Florence,  is  one  of  the 
many  costume  portraits 
of  the  period  showing  the 
Medici  collar  as  well  as  the  farthingale,  or  wheel-verdingale, 
called  also  in  Spain  “guarda-infanta,”  a fashion,  too,  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  whose 
patience  it  well-nigh  exhausted.  The  Medici  collar  was  a transi- 
tion between  the  ruff  first  worn  by  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de’ 
Medici  and  the  wide  flat  collar  worn  by  Louis  XIII. 

In  England  the  prevalence  of  the  ruff  is  indicated  by  the 
pictures  painted  and  effigies  sculptured  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Contemporary  gossip  hinted  at  a hidden 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  ruff  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as  it  has 
at  other  times  accounted  for  Anne  Boleyn’s  falling  sleeves,  Queen 
Louise’s  neck  scarf  and  Queen  Alexandra’s  dog  collar. 

The  literature  of  the  period  alludes  to  the  ruff  as  the  “Eng- 
lish monster,”  as  “pillars  of  pride,”  “organ  pipes,”  “crinkled 
cabbages”  and  “pigeon-houses.”  To  one  French  writer  the  frilled 
head  of  fashion  suggested  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a charger. 
The  starch  wherewith  the  ruff  was  stiffened  received  the  appella- 
tion, “Devil’s  broth.”  Edmund  Spenser,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  “Sid- 
ney’s Sister,”  and  others  too  numerous  to  name  mounted 

“unto  the  Ruffe 

Which  into  foolish  mortals  pride  doth  puffe.” 


PORTRAIT  OF  MARIE  DE’  MEDICI  BY  PULZONE 
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If,  as  said  Ben  John- 
son, “rich  apparel  has 
strong  virtues”  great 
praise  is  due  the  fastidi- 
ous seventeenth  century 
magistrate,  il  Gonfaloni- 
ere  Peretti,1  who,  in  his 
portrait  in  the  Corsini 
Gallery,  Rome,  steps 
bravely  to  the  front, 

“With  hand  on  blade  e’er 
ready  laid 

To  draw  at  deeds  despotic,” 

all  tricked  out  in  Italian 
cut-work  ruff  and  trous- 
ers! Great  quantities  of 
lace  were  required  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  mascu- 
line neck  frills,  scarfs, 
garters,  shoe-tops  and  shoe-rosettes — the  Provengal  “roses”  of 
Hamlet — and  the  cost  was  “horrible  to  heare.” 

“In  French  embroidery  and  in  Flanders  lace 
I’ll  spend  the  income  of  a treasurer’s  place.” 

Lace  and  “fal-lals”  were  sold  by  travelling  merchants  and  at 
fairs.  It  was  a coarse  lace  sold  at  St.  Audrey’s  Fair,  hence 
our  word  “tawdry.” 

“You  promised  me  a tawdry  lace,”  said  Mopsa  in  Winter’s 

Tale. 

Elegance  of  costume  in  England  culminated  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  Never  before  nor  since  have  velvets,  brocades  and 
laces  been  worn  with  so  great  prodigality  by  princes  and  courtiers. 
A painted  record  of  the  sumptuous  costumes  of  the  English  Court 
has  been  bequeathed  to  the  world  by  the  king’s  painter,  Sir 
Anthony  Van  Dyck.  The  keen  appreciation  of  the  lace-maker’s 
art  which  he  manifested,  Van  Dyck,  no  doubt,  inherited  from  his 
mother,  who  was  a skilled  artist  in  thread  as  well  as  an  excellent 


1 See  frontispiece. 
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painter  of  flowers.  In  the  majority  of  the  thirty-six  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  by  Van  Dyck,  the  king  wears  the  deep  scalloped  collar 
of  richest  Italian  or  Flemish  lace,  and  in  the  numerous  portraits 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  and  the  royal  children  their  costumes 
are  elaborately  lace-trimmed.  The  textures  of  lace  and  brocade 
are  skillfully  differentiated  in  Van  Dyck’s  portrait  of  James 
Stuart,  Duke  of  Lenox  and  Richmond,  now  the  property  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  Probably  no  employment  of  lace  sur- 
prises our  modern  eyes  more  than  when  this  subtile  web  is  spread 
over  cold  plate  armor;  certainly  lace  with  metal  loses  none  of  its 
effectiveness  in  the  portrait  by  the  same  artist  of  Francois  Carignan, 
Prince  of  Savoy,  in  Berlin.  It  is  due  to  Van  Dyck’s  breadth  of 
treatment  that  these  scrupulously  painted  accessories  do  not  detract 
at  all  from  interest  in  the  personality  of  the  subject.  Ruskin.  says, 
“Another  thing  noticeable  as  giving  nobleness  to  the  Van  Dyck  is 
its  feminineness  . . . the  rich,  light,  silken  scarf  and  the  lace 

collar  do  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  manliness,  but  add  feminine- 
ness. One  sees  that  the  knight  is  indeed  a soldier,  but  not  a 
soldier  only;  that  he  is  accomplished  in  all  ways,  and  tender  in 
thoughts.”  Even  a child  can  feel  the  warm  appeal  of  a Van  Dyck. 
What  English  boy  or  girl  does  not  know  and  love  “The  Children  of 
Charles  the  First”?  And  indeed  there  may  be  truth  in  the  con- 
jecture that  Van  Dyck’s  portraits  of  him  who 

“Nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 

Upon  that  memorable  scene,” 

are  to  some  degree  responsible  for  the  hold  King  Charles  still 
retains  upon  the  imagination  and  affection  of  the  English  people. 

Among  other  painters  invited  by  Charles  I.  to  visit  the  English 
Court  was  the  Dutchman,  Gerard  Honthorst,  who  executed  a por- 
trait, now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  of  James  Harrington,  a 
favorite  of  Charles,  who,  it  is  said,  attended  the  King  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Harrington,  author  of  “Oceana,”  is  represented  wearing  a 
collar  bordered  with  exquisite  needle-point  of  compact  design,  with 
large  round  scallops,  which  later  superseded  the  pointed  Vandykes. 

In  protestant  Holland,  after  the  eighty  years  of  struggle  for 
liberty  and  final  victory,  industry,  commerce  and  politics  assumed 
ever  increasing  importance.  Closely  allied  with  the  national  life 
was  the  country’s  art,  characterized  as  original,  forceful  and  pro- 
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PORTRAIT  OF  FRANCOIS  CARIGNAN,  PRINCE  OF  SAVOY,  BY  VAN  DYCK 


vincial.  Unlike  the  Flemings — Sustermans,  Pourbus,  Rubens  and 
Van  Dyck,  all  of  whom  found  favor  at  foreign  courts — the  Dutch 
painters,  as  a rule,  depended  wholly  upon  home  patronage.  Nu- 
merous were  the  commissions  given  by  the  well-to-do  burghers  for 
portraits,  singly  and  in  groups.  Portraiture  took  the  place  in 
Holland  of  the  religious,  mythological  and  historical  pictures  of 
other  countries,  and  the  large  portrait  groups,  painted  for  the  halls 
of  the  flourishing  Trade  Guilds  became  the  new  and  distinctive 
feature  of  Dutch  art. 

Rembrandt’s  celebrated  “Anatomy  Lesson”  painted  for  the 
Guild  of  Surgeons  contains  portraits  of  Doctor  Tulp  and  a group 
of  surgeons  whose  minds  are  intent  upon  the  lecturer’s  demonstra- 
tion. This  picture  which,  as  a representation  of  the  “working  of 
intellect”  is  said  never  to  have  been  equalled,  testifies  to  the  artist’s 
conception  of  the  appropriateness  of  lace  in  masculine  costume. 
The  surgeons  wear  black  cloaks  relieved  by  lace  encircled  collars. 

In  the  series  of  eight  corporation  pictures  at  Haarlem  painted 
by  Frans  Hals  between  the  years  1616  and  1661,  are  seen  many 
striking  portraits  of  officers  of  shooting  Guilds,  of  Regents  of 
Hospitals,  as  well  as  “Lady  Regents.”  The  substantial  burghers 
and  self-complacent  dames  wear  gowns  mostly  black  relieved  by 
broad  white  collars,  more  or  less  laced.  In  his  numerous  single 
portraits  the  jovial  Hals  communicates  to  his  subject  his  own  happy 
outlook  upon  life,  as  seen  in  the  “Laughing  Cavalier”  of  the 
Wallace  Collection,  and  in  the  “Nurse  and  Child”  at  Berlin,  both 
showing  masterly  handling  of  brocade  and  lace.  Hals’  biographer, 
describing  the  dress  of  the  “Ilpenheim  baby,”  affirms  that,  “This 
piece  of  lace  is  so  followed  out  thread  by  thread  through  its  pattern 
that  it  might  be  traced  and  hung  up  in  a technical  school  as  a pat- 
tern for  students.”  Hals’  power  of  discrimination  between  tex- 
tures, his  skill  in  depicting  the  sheen  of  satin,  the  lustre  of  jewels, 
and  the  delicacy  of  lace,  he  shared  with  other  painters  of  the  Dutch 
School  of  the  seventeenth  centry,  notably  Moreelse,  Mierevelt, 
Ravestyn,  Keyser,  Janssens,  Van  der  Heist  and  Honthorst. 

The  predilection  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  for  fine 
fabrics  is  easily  accounted  for.  Did  not  their  looms  make  the 
finest  linens,  silks  and  tapestries  in  all  Europe?  Spinning  and 
weaving  were  the  chief  industries  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  guild 
of  drapers  was  the  largest  and  richest  of  all.  The  beautiful  belfry 
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of  Bruges  still  rises  from 
its  Cloth  Hall.  Can  we 
ever  forget  the  belfry  of 
the  old  Cloth  Hall  of 
Lpres!  It  is  recorded 
that  in  Holland  lace-mak- 
ers were  treated  “like 
artists,”  and  every  Dutch 
housewife  took  pride  in 
her  exquisite  caps  worn 
over  the  smooth  locks,  in 
her  kerchiefs,  cuffs  and 
gloves  all  trimmed  with 
lace.  No  one  understood 
better  than  she  the  skill, 
patience  and  taste  re- 
quired to  produce  this  ar- 
tistic handicraft. 

The  linen  Dutch  collar  was  introduced  into  France  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Later,  when  Anne  of  Austria  became  regent, 
laced  bands  under  the  chin  were  worn  by  courtiers,  a change  of 
fashion  resulting  from  the  change  in  masculine  coiffure,  for  pon- 
derous curled  wigs  then  came  into  vogue  in  imitation,  at  first,  of 
the  Dauphin’s  natural  locks. 

During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII,  and  Louis  XIV,  lace-wearing 
was  the  prerogative  of  nobility.  In  fact,  encroachments  made 
by  rich  commoners  occasioned  a “Regulation  of  Sumptuousness 
in  Clothes,”  denying  to  all  classes  of  people  below  the  nobles  the 
right  to  wear  lace-trimmed  clothing  or  to  carry  lace  handkerchiefs. 
These  lace  handkerchiefs  are  not  overlooked  in  the  pictures  of 
the  period;  in  an  engraving  by  Bosse  (1602-76)  the  unwise  vir- 
gins weep  into  lace  handkerchiefs! 

A sumptuary  law,  dated  1660,  promulgated  by  the  Grand 
Monarch,  called  forth  a satirical  poem,  presumably  by  a member 
of  the  coterie  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  entitled,  “The  Revolt  of  the 
Laces,”  wherein  every  known  lace  individually  protested  against 
the  decree  of  banishment  from  court.  After  serving  in  King’s 
houses  as  cravats,  or  having  had  the  distinction  of  being  torn 
during  a siege,  it  was  regarded  preposterous  that  they  should  then 
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be  relegated  to  rural  districts  to  be  used  as  strainers  for  ill-smelling 
cheese,  or  for  traps  to  catch  woodcocks.  The  ending  of  the  story 
was  a happy  one,  for  it  related  that  the  decree  was  revoked  and 
the  aristocrats  returned  to  court. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  France  is  said 
to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  country  to  the  advance  of 
civilization  in  education,  in  science,  architecture  and  the  fine  arts. 
That  France  became  the  wardrobe  of  the  world  is  due  to  the  pro- 
motion of  home  industries  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert,  his  able 
minister.  Since  laws  proved  ineffectual  when  opposed  by  fashion, 
Colbert,  in  order  to  check  the  prodigious  expenditure  for  foreign 
productions,  induced  workers  from  abroad  to  come  to  France  to 
superintend  French  manufactures.  Venetian  lace-makers  were 
established  at  Alengon,  Argentan  and  at  other  places,  where  the 
laces  first  made  were  almost  identical  with  Italian.  The  court  set 
the  fashion  by  wearing  French  laces  exclusively,  and  to  wear 
foreign  laces  was  made  a punishable  offense.  Colbert’s  saying 
was  then  verified,  “Fashion  is  to  France  what  the  mines  of  Peru 
are  to  Spain.” 

The  portrait  of  Bossuet,  the  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  painted  by  Rigaud,  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  shows  an 
alb,  or  white  vestment,  having  a flounce  of  rich  French  needle- 
point. Of  French  lace,  also,  is  the  head-dress  and  apron  of  the 
little  princess  Louisa  in  the  “Prince  James  Stuart  and  his  sister,” 
painted  by  Largilliere,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Nattier, 
the  painter-historian  to  the  charming  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  rep- 
resents the  “Princess  Louise”  at  the  age  of  eleven  wearing  sleeve 
“quilles”  and  apron  of  exquisite  Argentan.  It  was  the  lace  apron, 
a la  mode,  also,  in  England,  which  had  in  1596  inspired  the  lines: 

“Those  aprons  white,  of  finest  thread, 

So  choicelie  tied,  so  dearly  bought; 

So  finely  fringed,  so  nicely  spread; 

So  quaintly  cut,  so  richly  wrought.” 

For  the  fine  India  muslins  which  came  into  vogue  at  the  Court  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  thin  bobbin-made  Flemish  laces,  which  could 
be  ruffled  and  “done  up”  were  better  adapted  than  the  French 
“winter  laces.”  The  floral  and  flowing  design  of  the  “summer 
laces”  was  usually  confined  to  one  edge,  while  the  reseau , or 
mesh,  was  seme  a larmes,  “dotted  with  tears” — a name  applied 
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later  in  allusion  to  the  sorrows  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  who 
lavishly  wore  these  laces.  Between  Marie  Antoinette  and  her 
favorite  painter,  Madame  Le  Brun,  there  existed  a warm  intimacy. 
In  1787  Madame  Le  Brim  painted  the  well-known  “Marie  An- 
toinette in  the  Palace  of  Versailles  with  her  Children,”  the  last  of 
her  twenty-eight  portraits  of  the  Queen.  “I  sent  my  picture,”  the 
artist  wrote,  “but  could  not  muster  up  courage  to  follow  it 
in  fact  I was  sick  with  fright.”  “Voila  le  deficit!”  exlaimed  the 
enraged  people  at  sight  of  its  great  costly  frame.  Madame  Le 
Brun  represents  the  last  expression  of  eighteenth  century  French 
painting,  and  with  the  fall  of  Marie  Antoinette,  fell  also  the  lace 
trade  of  Europe. 

Portraiture  is  a dignified  form  of  art  meriting  thoughtful 
study, — “the  art  that  holds  the  fleeting  spirit  fast.”  And  in  good 
portraiture  lace  and  other  accessories  of  costume  contribute  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  character  of  the  subject,  reveal,  in  a measure, 
the  spirit  of  the  painter,  and  testify,  also,  to  the  customs  of  the 
period.  Thus  do  portraits  become  human  documents  and  pages 
of  history. 

W.  G.  B. 
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SELF  PORTRAIT  OF  BENJAMIN  WEST 


THE  BENJAMIN  WEST  EXHIBITION 


No  artist  of  any  country  at  any  time  so  completely  and  so 
unconsciously  influenced  and  dominated  the  art  of  a nation  as 
did  Benjamin  West.  Kindly,  courteous,  helpful,  hospitable — his 
studio  and  home  were  the  abiding  place  of  every  young  talented 
American  abroad,  Matthew  Pratt,  Joseph  Wright,  John  Singleton 
Copley,  Ralph  Earle,  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  Gilbert  Stuart,  John 
Trumbull,  Rembrandt  Peale,  Samuel  L.  Waldo,  Thomas  Sully, 
Robert  Fulton,  Washington  Allston,  Edward  Malbone,  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  a galaxy  of  artists  who  made  our  early  artistic  history, 
came  under  his  splendid  influence  and  reflected  his  artistic  honesty 
and  high  character. 

Benjamin  West  was  born  in  the  small  Quaker  community 
of  Springfield,  now  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  tenth  of 
October,  1738,  and  died  in  London,  England,  on  March  11th,  1820. 
In  the  hundred  years  succeeding  his  death,  West  has  been  but 
a name  in  English  and  American  art.  Time  dulled  the  interest 
and  obscured  his  reputation.  The  recently  developed  interest  in 
early  American  art  necessarily  increased  the  attention  given  to 
the  paintings  of  West,  and  a realization  has  come  to  artists,  col- 
lectors, and  more  slowly  to  the  general  public  that  contemporary 
judgment  on  the  art  of  Benjamin  West  was  justified.  From  paint- 
ing portraits  in  Philadelphia  for  a mere  subsistence,  to  become 
the  painter  to  the  King  of  England,  standing  with  Reynolds  and 
Lawrence  in  his  profession,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  its  second  president  succeeding  Reynolds,  seems  a 
bit  of  romance  rather  than  a statement  of  fact.  In  an  atmosphere 
where  the  imitation  of  the  classic  art  was  a fixed  standard,  his 
painting  of  the  “Death  of  Wolfe,”  followed  by  his  many  other 
historical  compositions,  struck  a new  and  true  note  in  depicting 
events  of  history. 

Ti  me,  the  arbiter  of  all  things  artistic,  has  ordained  that  West 
to  this  generation  is  destined  to  survive  in  reputation  mainly  on 


account  of  the  most  excellent  portraits  he  has  painted.  A future 
generation  may  awake  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  splendid  com- 
position, technique,  color  and  good  craftsmanship  in  his  historical 
and  religious  series,  the  beauty  of  his  decorative  pictures.  What 
real  “tours-de-force”  are  his  “Christ  Healing  the  Sick”  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  “Peter  Rejecting  His  Master,”  “Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse”  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings  brought  together  in  this 
exhibition  gives  a full  view  of  the  versatility  and  great  power  of 
Benjamin  West;  a revelation  alike  to  artists  and  laymen.  “West 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  following  Barry,  Reynolds 
and  Van  Dyke  to  that  abode  of  the  illustrious  dead.”  “The 
pall  was  borne  by  noblemen,  ambassadors  and  academicians  and 
sixty  coaches  brought  up  the  splendid  procession.” — Thus  quotes 
Dunlap. 

An  imposing  exhibition  of  early  American  paintings  was  held 
in  the  splendid  building  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  in  1917.  The 
present  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Benjamin  West  is  a logical 
resultant,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  one  of  a series  of  “one 
man  shows”  of  our  early  artists.  The  Art  Alliance  of  Philadelphia 
was  the  first  to  propose  and  carry  out  the  idea  of  a Memorial 
Exhibition  of  the  work  of  Benjamin  West.  The  addition  of 
important  portraits  and  decorative  and  historical  pictures  to  the 
Philadelphia  showing  will  give  a fuller  and  better  idea  of  West’s 
capabilities  and  establish  more  securely  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  American  people  the  important  and  unique  position  he  holds 
in  our  early  artistic  history. 

A.  R. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRESS  NOTICES  ON  THE  BENJAMIN  WEST 

EXHIBITION 

From  March  28  to  May  15  was  held  in  the  Old  Masters’  Gallery  of 
the  Museum  a loan  exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  Benjamin  West,  the 
first  American  painter  of  note.  The  exhibition  included  many  little- 
known  examples  and  afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  much  of  a 
painter  West  was  when  it  came  to  portraiture  and  how  much  of  his 
sitters’  character  was  recorded  by  his  keen  Quaker  mind. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  BY  BENJAMIN  WEST 


In  several  instances,  according  to  accounts  in  the  press,  the  sitter  was 
himself.  The  early  portrait  painted  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-third  year 
was  lent  by  Thomas  B.  Clarke.  It  showed  West  wearing  a light  blue  coat, 
very  becoming  to  his  fair  complexion,  a complexion  the  fairness  of 
which  recalls  the  story  of  his  being  presented,  upon  his  arrival  in  Rome 
at  just  this  time,  to  the  blind  Cardinal  Albani  as  “a  young  American 
come  to  Italy  to  study  art.”  The  Cardinal  asked:  “Is  he  black  or  white?” 
In  the  portrait  he  is  very  white,  very  handsome,  and  as  confident  of 
himself  as  all  the  anecdotes  of  his  career  early  and  late  indicate  that  he  was. 

Another  self-portrait,  dated  1806,  nearly  half  a century  later,  repre- 
sented West,  still  handsome  and  confident,  engaged  upon  a charming 
portrait  of  his  wife,  the  docile  Elizabeth  Shewell,  who  came  to  England 
to  marry  him  and  after  a long  career  as  helpmate,  declared  him  to  be  and 
always  to  have  been  “without  fault.” 

Undoubtedly  the  most  Satisfactory  portrait  of  the  series,  however, 
was  that  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  lent  by  Mr.  George  H.  Storey,  a picture 
of  a wonderfully  convincing  quality,  a true  character  study  and  at  the 
same  time  a painting  so  impeccable  in  construction,  so  harmonious  in 
color  values  that  it  silences,  once  for  all,  all  doubt  as  to  the  right  of 
the  artist  to  be  classed  in  the  first  rank  of  American  portrait  painters. 

There  were  also  several  portraits  of  members  of  the  Drummond 
family.  Dr.  Drummond,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  was  responsible  for 
West’s  desertion  of  portraiture  in  favor  of  historical  painting,  a departure 
which  in  the  light  of  more  recent  appreciation  of  West’s  work  seems 
to  have  been  not  altogether  fortunate.  Dr.  Drummond  attempted  first 
to  raise  a fund  by  popular  subscription  which  would  enable  West  to 
give  all  his  time  to  the  latter  class  of  subject,  and,  failing  in  this,  he 
took  him  to  the  King  with  a sample  of  his  work.  As  Dunlap  tells  the 
story,  the  King  was  charmed  with  West’s  interpretation  of  the  description 
by  Tacitus  of  Agrippina’s  landing  with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus,  and  con- 
descended to  read  with  his  own  lips  a passage  in  Livy  describing  the 
departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome  (adroitly  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  royal  lips  and  no  others  were  doing  the  reading),  then  asking 
West  if  he  did  not  think  that  subject  would  make  a fine  picture.  West 
tactfully,  and  no  doubt  honestly,  did  think  so,  and  his  future  was  decided. 
“The  palace  doors  now  seemed  to  open  of  their  own  accord,  and  the 
domestics  attended  with  an  obedient  start  to  the  wishes  of  him  whom  the 
King  delighted  to  honor.” 

Many  years  later  in  painting  a Drummond  family  group  West  intro- 
duced a book  open  at  a page  upon  which  the  one  word  “Regulus”  is 
clearly  discernible,  an  allusion  undoubtedly  to  the  incident  that  started 
him  on  his  way  to  success. 
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It  has  been  the  general  and  almost  universal  tendency  of  later  modern 
criticism  to  consider  Benjamin  West  as  a “back  number”  in  art,  and  of 
an  over-rated  importance  due  to  his  official  position  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  London.  He  has  been  regarded  as  a kindly  entertainer 
and  encourager  of  the  numerous  Americans  who  visited  London  in  his  day, 
including  Copley,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Trumbull,  Sully  and  other  important 
men,  but  as  having  been  distinctly  inferior  in  his  own  art  to  these  younger 
guests  and  proteges.  The  aim  of  the  Museum  exhibition  was  to  retrieve 
and  vindicate  the  reputation  of  Benjamin  West  and  to  show  him  as  the 
equal  or  worthy  rival  of  the  greatest  early  American  artists  in  portraiture. 
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THE  SOUTH  END  OF  LOBOS  DE  AFUERA,  WITH  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  AND  OTHER 
BUILDINGS,  A GUANO  RAILWAY  PIER,  AND  THE  LANDING  PLACE 


PIQUEROS  AND  CUERVOS  ON  THE  ROCKS  BELOW  THE  LIGHTHOUSE,  LOBOS  DE 
AFUERA.  THE  CUERVO,  UNLIKE  ITS  RELATIVE  THE  GUANAY,  BUILDS  A SUB- 
STANTIAL NEST  OF  FLOTSAM 


NORTH  GUANAPE,  AS  SEEN  AT  A DISTANCE  OF  TWO  SEA  MILES  FROM  THE 
SUMMIT  OF  THE  SOUTH  ISLAND.  THE  WHOLE  SURFACE  IS  COVERED  WITH 
NESTING  BIRDS,  THE  DARK  POLYGONAL  AREAS  TAKING  THEIR  COLOR  FROM 
MASSED  GUANAYES,  THE  LIGHT  INTERDIGITATING  SPACES  BEING  COVERED 
WITH  PIQUEROS.  THE  PEAK  IN  THE  DISTANT  BACKGROUND  IS  THE  CERRO 
DE  GUANAPE  OF  THE  MAINLAND  COAST 


THE  SEACOAST  AND  ISLANDS  OF  PERU.  X. 
Pacasmayo 

AFTER  the  T'iquero’  had  departed  from  Guanape,  all  signs 
continued  to  tell  us  that  it  was  now  high  summer  on  the 
Humboldt  Current.  Each  night  the  wind  blew  gently  from  the 
landward  side  of  south  until  the  calm  of  daybreak,  after  which 
soft  fogs  rested  upon  the  unperturbed  Pacific.  Out  of  the  haze 
came,  from  time  to  time,  the  bewildered  calls  of  land  birds  which 
had  inadvertently  strayed  off  shore.  Sometimes,  for  an  hour  or 
more  during  the  forenoon,  we  had  to  stop  our  engine,  and  to 
drift  lazily  under  a fores  ail  until  we  could  make  out  once  again 
the  mountains  of  the  coast. 

Early  one  morning  we  passed  the  historic  guano  isle  of 
Macabi,  and  before  noon  turned  our  bow  in  toward  Pacasmayo. 
Simultaneously  a rising  southerly  breeze  lashed  up  white-caps, 
cleared  the  smoky  horizon,  and  uncurtained  the  yellow,  shining 
desert  of  the  mainland  tablazo ; when  we  anchored  in  the  road- 
stead, the  customary  afternoon  gale  was  blustering  its  hardest, 
and  a great  surf  was  piling  over  the  bar  off  the  southern  point. 
Far  from  shore  the  deep  blue  ocean  seemed  quiet,  but  lively 
waters,  of  the  pale  gray-green  color  so  often  noted  before,  ex- 
tended a mile  or  more  out  from  the  beaches. 

Beneath  the  long  iron  pier  of  Pacasmayo,  at  which  we  landed 
from  the  ‘Piquero  V tender,  the  waves  rose  dizzily,  leaving  the 
struts  all  quivering  as  they  surged  past.  Perched  on  these  metal 
braces  were  numbers  of  turnstones  from  North  America,  and  long 
rows  of  the  cuervos , or  black  cormorants,  which  grunt  by  day 
and  by  night  like  droves  of  contented  pigs.  Sitting  along  the  lee 
side  of  the  pier  were  men  and  boys  of  every  age  between  baby- 
hood and  the  apparent  station  of  great  grandfathers — ninety-four 
I counted —and  one  girl,  all  angling  for  the  rather  inferior  little 
fishes  known  as  moquarillas.1  Upon  second  look,  I found  that 
the  girl  was  only  baiting  hooks  for  one  of  the  boys,  so  she  was 

1 A croaker,  Stellifer  minor. 
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not  necessarily  possessed  of  dangerous  feministic  tendencies!  The 
bait  in  use  was  the  familiar  hippa  or  mui-mui,  a crustacean  which 
is  as  thick  in  Peruvian  beaches  as  fleas  on  a llama. 

Next  morning  I walked  northward  from  the  town,  along  a 
broad  strand  backed  by  cliffs  of  crumbly  conglomerate,  driving 
before  me  countless  groups  of  small  sandpipers  and  plovers,  of 
which  most  were  winter  visitors  from  my  own  country.  In  a 
lagoon  off  the  streamless  mouth  of  the  River  Jequetepeque  (pro- 
nounced “Hecketypecky”),  on  a barely  submerged  sandbar,  more 
than  a thousand  dainty  Franklin’s  gulls,  which  were  like- 
wise tourists  from  the  northern  hemisphere,  were  standing  in  an 
inch  of  still  water,  their  immaculate  pinkish  breasts  and  dark  hoods 
reflected  perfectly  below.  The  river  and  all  its  sandy  valley 
were  as  dry  as  a bone,  but  thickets  of  vegetation  grew  on  the 
dunes  in  its  bed,  and  from  inland  came  caravans  of  burros  laden 
with  fagots,  which  wound  down  the  trail  atop  the  cliffs  toward 
Pacasmayo.  The  gulch  of  the  Jequetepeque  rang  with  rich,  tropi- 
cal bird  songs,  and  the  nearness  of  the  equatorial  savanna  lands 
was  further  indicated  by  a much  greater  variety  of  lizards  than 
I had  seen  in  the  almost  unalleviated  deserts  of  the  central  Peru- 
vian coast.  I collected  not  fewer  than  six  kinds  of  these  reptiles, 
of  which  the  largest2  looked  as  though  it  had  been  steeped  in  a 
rainbow.  It  was  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  had  a blue  head 
with  a black  band  across  the  throat,  a green  belly,  tail,  and 
hind  legs,  chestnut  breast  and  forelegs,  and  a red  back  sprinkled 
with  lights  dots. 

My  outstanding  memory  of  the  brief  call  at  Pacasmayo  is 
associated  with  the  caballito  riders,  the  brown  Indians  who,  for 
my  special  edification  and  a reward  of  two  soles , paddled  their 
graceful  reed  boats  out  through  the  surf  to  the  southward  of  the 
town.  Standing  straight  up  on  these  ‘sea-horses,’  they  hurdled 
the  breakers  with  a skill  akin  to  that  of  circus  equestrians,  and 
when,  once  beyond  the  last  line  of  white-lipped  waves,  they 
turned  again  toward  shore,  they  so  maneuvered  their  strange  and 
buoyant  craft  as  to  be  caught  by  an  advancing  crest  and  pro- 
pelled thrillingly  to  the  very  water’s  edge,  like  surf -boards  of 
Hawaii. 

2 A species  of  Cnemidophorus , apparently  new  to  science  but  close  to  C.  hetero- 
lepis. 
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The  Spell  of  Lobos  de  Afuera. 

The  high  afternoon  wind  had  gone  down  and  it  was  a bright 
and  placid  evening,  with  the  nearly  full  moon  alternately  van- 
ishing and  reappearing  through  the  even  bars  of  billow  clouds, 
when  we  purchased  our  anchor  and  headed  for  Lobos  de  Afuera. 
The  course  was  east-northeast,  seventy-four  nautical  miles,  and 
all  through  the  night  the  surface  temperature  of  the  sea  rose 
characteristically  as  we  increased  our  distance  from  the  coast. 
At  our  Pacasmayo  anchorage  the  minimum  thermometer  had  reg- 
istered 58.2°  F.,  for  a twenty-eight  hour  period.  At  9 P.  M., 
twelve  miles  off  shore,  the  temperature  was  61.5°  F.  At  6 
A.  M.  of  January  4,  twenty-odd  miles  from  the  island  which 
was  our  destination,  it  had  risen  to  66.2°  F.,  demonstrating  that 
we  had  passed  outside  the  zone  of  active  upwelling  which  marks 


PERUVIAN  PELICANS 


the  inner  border  of  the  Humboldt  Current.  Toward  noon,  in 
the  longitude  of  Lobos  de  Afuera,  the  readings  reached  a max- 
imum of  69°  F.,  the  highest  that  I had  yet  recorded  in  the  Peru- 
vian littoral  region. 

It  was  a beautiful  morning  on  the  ocean  as  we  approached 
the  island.  There  was  just  breeze  enough  to  ripple  the  sea  and 
to  temper  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Humpback  whales  and  surface- 
swimming hammerhead  sharks  frequently  exposed  their  backs  and 
fins  very  near  the  schooner.  Phalaropes  and  other  small  sea  birds 
in  huge  flocks  were  always  within  sight,  and  when  we  drew  close 
to  Lobos  de  Afuera,  great  numbers  of  pelicans,  for  which  the 
island  is  famous,  together  with  scattered  bands  of  the  camanayes, 
or  blue-footed  boobies,  came  out  as  if  to  meet  us. 

Lobos  de  Afuera  (which,  freely  translated,  means  “Sea  Lions 
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PIQUEROS  IN  CHARACTERISTIC  NESTING  ENVIRONMENT  ALONG  LOW  CLIFFS 
OF  LOBOS  DE  AFUERA 


off  Shore”)  is  the  roughest,  most  eroded  island,  or  rather  cluster 
of  islets,  that  I saw  along  the  coast  of  Peru.  From  shipboard 
the  rugged,  many-pinnacled  group  looks  charmingly  picturesque, 
lying  in  the  azure  Pacific  with  a white  fringe  of  foam  all  around 
the  shores.  When  the  observer  has  landed,  however,  he  becomes 
aware  that,  although  the  island  is  not  without  a certain  scenic 
attractiveness  along  its  rocky  points  and  quiet  caletas  or  coves, 
man  has  combined  with  nature  to  make  large  areas  look  like  a 
year-old  battlefield.  Between  the  innumerable  hillocks  and  ridges 
are  sandy  wastes  which  have  been  dug  into  at  intervals  of  a few 
yards,  so  that  the  prospect  is  one  of  utter  chaos.  Here  is  an  arti- 
ficial gap  in  a ridge,  through  which  the  roadbed  of  a corroded 
guano  railway  runs;  there  a deep  crater  from  which  a few  hundred 
tons  of  “fossil”  guano  have  been  mined;  yonder  are  some  well- 
like  holes  cut  through  the  soil  and  rock  by  Chilean  engineers,  for 
nobody  knows  what  purpose,  during  the  time  in  which  the  tri- 
umphant enemies  of  Peru  were  taking  a portion  of  their  indemnity 
in  guano.  In  still  other  places  are  tall  steel  piers  or  dumping- 
structures,  from  which  the  guano  of  the  hilltops  was  poured  into 
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PIQUEROS  IN  AN  UNUSUAL  NESTING  SITE  ON  THE  HOT,  INLAND  PAMPA 
OF  LOBOS  DE  TIERRA 


chutes  and  passed  through  wire  screens  in  order  to  sift  out  the 
stones  and  gravel  which  now  lie  in  enormous  piles.  These  piles 
have  been  completely  covered  over  again  by  the  nests  of  boobies 
and  pelicans,  so  that  their  surface  layers  will  eventually  have  to 
be  sifted  once  more.  Rusty  tracks,  half  buried  in  new  guano, 
wind  about  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  main  island; 
broken  cars,  twisted  scrap-iron,  cables,  wheels,  bricks,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  long-enduring  rubbish,  protrude  from  the  ground 
in  many  places.  While  in  no  wise  interfering  with  the  nesting  of 
the  birds,  these  unsightly  objects  rob  this  island  of  the  clean, 
isolated,  unvisited  appearance  which  constitutes  so  great  a part 
of  the  fascination  of  the  others. 

Much  of  the  lower  land  of  Lobos  de  Afuera  is  covered  with 
a dense,  finely  pulverized,  mineral  dust,  resembling  dry  cement, 
and  due  apparently  to  thorough  disintegration  of  the  rock.  In 
the  narrow  valleys  are  deposits  of  ancient  guano,  likewise  in  the 
form  of  soft,  heavy  powder;  into  them  one  may  sink  to  his  knees 
if  he  mistakes  the  substance  for  hard  soil.  Pits  have  been  dug 
into  this  pure  guano  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  deeply  buried 
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samples,  but  all  of  them,  it  is  said,  have  proved  relatively  poor 
in  nitrogen  content.  While  filling  one  of  my  own  tins  with  a 
supply  from  about  six  feet  below  the  surface,  I could  not  help 
but  be  impressed  by  the  thought  of  what  long  periods  of  time, 
what  legions  of  birds,  and  what  unimaginable  quantities  of  fish, 
have  all  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  thick,  homogeneous, 
brownish-gray  mass  which  man  has  not  yet  disturbed. 

The  structure  of  Lobos  de  Afuera  is  not  of  the  clear  granite 
of  the  more  southerly  Peruvian  islands,  but  of  metamorphic  rock 
such  as  gneiss  and  clay-slate  or  phyllite.  The  softer  stone  is  every- 
where shattered,  crumpled,  and  in  some  places  reduced  to  powder. 
The  layers  of  clay-slate  have  been  tipped  on  edge  through  crustal 
folding,  the  weathered  lines  running  mostly  southeast  and  north- 
west. On  all  of  the  summits  are  exposures  of  hard  schist  and 
gneisses,  which  are  covered  with  a curious  glazing,  so  that  the 
rock  glistens  in  the  sun.  This  glasslike  coating,  which  is  so  thick 
as  to  round  off  the  points  and  edges  of  good-sized  outcrops  and 
loose  stones,  is  composed  of  a whitish  laminated  deposit  of  some 
exceedingly  hard  substance.  My  specimens  have  not  yet  been 
analyzed,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Charles  Darwin,  in 
the  ‘Voyage  of  the  Beagle,’  has  described  a similar  glazing  which 
he  observed  at  St.  Paul’s  Rocks  in  the  tropical  Atlantic.  Darwin 
writes : 

The  rocks  of  St.  Paul  appear  from  a distance  of  a brilliantly  white 
color.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  dung  of  a vast  multitude  of  seafowl, 
and  partly  to  a coating  of  a hard  glassy  substance  with  a pearly  lustre, 
which  is  intimately  united  to  the  surface  of  the  rocks.  This,  when 
examined  with  a lens,  is  found  to  consist  of  numerous  exceedingly  thin 
layers,  its  total  thickness  being  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  It  contains 
much  animal  matter,  and  its  origin,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  rain  or  spray  on  the  birds’  dung.  Below  some  small  masses  of  guano 
at  Ascension,  and  on  the  Abrolhos  Islets,  I found  certain  stalactitic  branch- 
ing bodies,  formed  apparently  in  the  same  manner  as  the  thin  white 
coating  on  these  rocks.  . . The  globular  extremities  of  the  branches 

are  of  a pearly  texture,  like  the  enamel  of  teeth,  but  so  hard  as  just  to 
scratch  plate-glass.  . . When  we  remember  that  lime,  either  as  a phos- 
phate or  carbonate,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  hard  parts,  such 
as  bones  and  shells,  of  all  living  animals,  it  is  an  interesting  physiological 
fact  to  find  substances  harder  than  the  enamel  of  teeth,  and  colored  sur- 
faces as  well  polished  as  those  of  a fresh  shell,  reformed  through  inor- 
ganic means  from  dead  organic  matter — mocking,  also,  in  shape  some  of 
the  lower  vegetable  productions. 
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By  attributing  this  curious  formation  partly  to  the  action  of 
moisture,  Darwin’s  comments  suggest  the  reason  why  the  glazing 
of  the  rocks  is  to  be  found  at  only  Lobos  de  Afuera  and  Lobos 
de  Tierra  of  all  the  Peruvian  islands.  Aridity  is  the  foremost 
climatic  characteristic  of  islands  in  the  Humboldt  Current,  and 
most  of  them  are  absolutely  rainless;  but  the  two  Lobos  Islands, 
which  are  not  far  from  the  belt  of  humid  tropics,  are  at  rare 
intervals  subject  to  precipitation.  Forbes,  for  example,  experi- 
enced at  Lobos  de  Tierra,  on  March  7,  1913,  “a  heavy  downpour 
of  tropical  rain  which  continued  more  than  an  hour  and  a half.”1 

The  highest  hill  of  Lobos  de  Afuera,  near  the  southern  end 
of  the  main  island,  has  an  altitude  of  226  feet.  It  is  here  that 
the  lighthouse  stands.  On  a beach  below,  beside  an  ancient 
deposit  of  guano  which  has  been  rendered  nearly  worthless  by 
wind-flung  spray,  is  the  dismal  spot  which  I had  learned  to  expect 
at  every  island — the  panteon  de  los  Chinos , or  Chinese  graveyard 
— where  garments,  detached  bones,  and  twisted  corpses  of  the 
poor  coolies  have  for  many  a long  year  been  exposed  to  the  merci- 
less sun.  No  man  now  living  knows  the  sordid  history  of  guano 
exploitation  during  decades  before  the  Compahia  Administradora 
del  Guano  was  dreamed  of;  but  all  of  the  suggestive  reminders 
have  not  yet  been  swept  away.  One  day,  after  contemplating  the 
burial  ground  of  the  guano  serfs,  I turned  toward  the  center  of 
the  island  where,  following  Spanish  tradition,  a tall  old  cross 
tops  one  of  the  higher  hills.  Three  vultures  were  dozing,  side 
by  side,  on  its  bar.  In  some  vague  way  the  circumstance — vul- 
tures on  the  cross — seemed  a fitting  symbol  for  this  desolate  guano 
heap  in  the  Pacific. 

The  bird  population  of  Lobos  de  Afuera  is  nothing  like  what 
it  was  at  the  time  of  Coker’s  visit,  fifteen  years  ago,2  but  the 
breeding  pelicans,  represented  by  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand 
birds,  are  still  an  impressive  sight.  There  are  also  goodly  numbers 
of  both  kinds  of  boobies,  the  piquero  ( Sula  variegata ) and  the 
camanay  ( Sula  nebouxi ),  the  ranges  of  these  respectively  south 
temperate  and  tropical  species  overlapping  in  this  part  of  the 
Peruvian  littoral.  A hundred  miles  farther  south  there  are  few 


1 1913.  MS.  Report  to  President  Billinghurst,  Lima. 

2 1919.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  56,  pp.  449-511,  plates  53-69. 
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if  any  camanayes;  a hundred  miles  to  the  northward  one  would 
find  no  piqueros. 

Lobos  de  Afuera  and  Lobos  de  Tierra  are  the  only  Peruvian 
islands  which  are  not  yet  included  in  the  control  of  the  National 
Guano  Administration.  The  fertilizer  of  these  islands,  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  tons,  is  still  under 
general  lien  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  a British  organization 
which  at  various  times  has  become  creditor  to  the  Government  in 
return  for  industrial  concessions.  The  American  firm  of  W.  R. 
Grace  and  Company  acts,  in  turn,  as  agent  for  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration in  the  extraction  of  guano,  and  also  assumes  the  obli- 
gation of  protecting  the  resident  birds.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
officers  and  representatives  of  Grace  and  Company,  in  New  York 
and  Peru,  I was  afforded  every  facility  for  work  during  my 
visits  to  the  Lobos  Islands. 

Sehor  Jose  A.  Stein,  who  is  in  charge  of  Lobos  de  Afuera, 
differs  from  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  from  the  guardians  of  the 
southerly  islands,  in  that  his  exile  is  shared  by  a wife  and  six 
children.  A sister  of  Senora  Stein  is  the  wife  of  the  lighthouse 
keeper  on  the  island,  and  this  couple  have  a daughter  who  bears 
the  cheerful  name  of  Luz- Angelica  (Angelic  Light).  A third 
sister  makes  her  home  with  the  Stein  family.  So  what  with  women 
and  children,  dogs,  cats,  a plentiful  number  of  chickens,  and 
goats  to  give  milk  for  the  babies,  one  corner  of  Lobos  de  Afuera 
has  an  almost  rural  aspect.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  what 
the  goats  ate;  all  vegetable  products,  however,  as  well  as  fresh 
water,  must  be  transported  from  the  mainland.  Perhaps  the  hardy 
and  adaptable  ungulates,  like  the  cattle  of  Iceland,  subsist  in  part 
upon  dried  fish  and  seaweed. 

There  are  also  at  Lobos  de  Afuera  numerous  Indians  who 
have  erected  sheds  in  sheltered  coves,  and  who  carry  on  a con- 
siderable industry  in  salting  and  drying  fish.  The  patriarch 
among  them,  an  exceedingly  dignified  and  well-spoken  old  man, 
had  spent  a large  proportion  of  his  time  on  this  desert  island  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  I am  no  judge  of  how  correctly  this  white- 
haired  fisherman  spoke  Spanish,  but  certainly  his  voice,  his  inflec- 
tion, and  his  manner  were  extraordinarily  pleasing.  He  told  us 
various  tales  of  the  old  time,  including  memories  of  the  Guano 
War  of  1853-1854,  in  which  his  brother  had  been  killed.  The 
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dignity  and  courteous  bearing  of  this  aged  Indian  made  him  a 
man  to  remember.  His  good  qualities  seem,  however,  to  be 
shared  in  some  degree  by  his  fellows,  for  during  subsequent  asso- 
ciation with  the  native  fishing  population  of  northern  Peru,  par- 
ticularly with  Indians  from  settlements  between  San  Jose  and 
Sechura  Bay,  I found  every  man  kindly,  hospitable,  and  trust- 
worthy. 

At  seven  o’clock  of  January  6,  a calm,  gray  morning,  we 
sailed  away  from  Lobos  de  Afuera.  Pelicans  were  coming  and 
going  in  files  of  from  six  to  three  hundred  birds  as  we  passed 
out  through  the  strait  between  the  main  islet  and  Cachimbo.  Above 
the  line  of  clouds  in  the  east  the  high  sierra  of  the  continent 
was  visible,  but  Lobos  de  Tierra,  or  the  “Isla  Baja”  (Low  Island, 
i.  e.  down  wind  and  down  current),  lay  out  of  sight  below  the 
northern  horizon.  Throughout  the  journey,  bonitos,  albacores, 
and  anchovetas,  birds  of  many  kinds,  sharks,  lobos,  and  porpoises, 
were  about  the  schooner  in  the  abundance  which  never  ceases  to 
amaze  a beholder.  Before  noon  we  sighted  Lobos  de  Tierra, 
dead  ahead,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  anchored  in  the  transparent 
waters  of  the  Caleta  de  Cherra,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 

Lobos  de  Tierra,  Largest  of  the  Guano  Islands. 

Lobos  de  Tierra  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  face  of  the 
moon.  Lying  little  more  than  six  degrees  south  of  the  equator, 
unshaded  by  frond  or  bough,  its  scarred  surface  is  a chiaroscuro 
of  white  convexities  and  purple  shadows.  Throughout  its  five  sea 
miles  of  length  it  is  covered  with  crooked  ridges,  few  of  which 
rise  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  Most  of  the 
higher  peaks  reflect  a dazzling  light,  owing  to  the  coating  of  “guano 
glass”  on  the  rocks.  The  glare  from  the  guano  itself  is  almost 
equally  brilliant,  and  the  mid-day  heat  of  the  sun-baked  pampas 
would  be  hard  to  endure  were  it  not  for  the  dependable  southerly 
breeze.  The  whole  island  is,  of  course,  waterless,  but  veritable 
brook  beds,  which  have  been  gouged  through  some  of  the  gravelly 
stretches  near  the  shore,  tell  of  torrential  rains  that  fall  perhaps 
once  or  twice  in  a generation.  Between  the  low  ranges  are  irregu- 
lar valleys,  which  are  either  narrow  and  stony  and  hence  unsuited 
for  nesting  birds,  or  broad  and  deeply  filled  with  guano.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  the  fertilizer  are  doubtless  now  available 
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TURKEY  VULTURES  IDLING  ON  THE  AFTERNOON  BREEZE  ABOVE 
LOBOS  DE  TIERRA 


LOOKING  SOUTHWARD  OVER  LOBOS  DE  TIERRA  FROM  A CENTRAL  HILLTOP. 
MANY  OF  THE  ROCKS  SHOWN  IN  THE  FOREGROUND  ARE  COVERED  WITH 
THE  GLASSY  COATING  DESCRIBED  IN  THE  TEXT 
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in  the  interior  of  Lobos  de  Tierra,  for  the  ancient  deposits  have 
never  been  wholly  depleted,  and  the  birds  have  had  an  undisturbed 
opportunity  to  increase  the  supply  since  the  departure  of  the  last 
guano  diggers,  late  in  1914,  when  the  European  War  had  begun 
to  affect  shipping. 

Geologically  Lobos  de  Tierra  is  doubtless  closely  related  to 
Lobos  de  Afuera.  It  is  made  up  of  crystalline,  fissile,  metamor- 
phosed rock,  which  has  been  puckered  and  kneaded  by  pressure 
like  so  much  dough.  Milky  quartz  occurs  in  the  form  of  veins 
and  nodules,  while  feldspar  and  flakes  of  mica  are  conspicuous  in 
the  flowage  layers.  I was  told  that  the  terrane  had  been  searched 
unsuccessfully  for  sheet  mica  which  might  be  commercially  util- 
ized. Some  of  the  rock  strata  lie  horizontally,  as  they  were 
doubtless  originally  formed,  with  a slight  dip  toward  the  south; 
others  are  tilted  on  edge,  the  planes  of  cleavage  running  generally 
north  and  south.  The  long  axis  of  the  island  extends  in  the  same 
direction.  The  western  side  is  steep  and  irregular — a succession 
of  exquisite,  rockbound  coves  of  clear,  weedless  water.  The 
eastern  coast,  which  slopes  more  gently,  has  a series  of  six  smooth, 
sandy  playas,  some  of  which  are  a mile  in  length.  These  are 
covered  with  seaweeds  within  the  tidal  range,  and  a profusion 
of  the  same  plant  growth  usually  reddens  the  water  for  a few 
yards  from  shore. 

Lobos  de  Tierra  is  unique  among  all  the  low  islands  of  the 
Peruvian  littoral  in  that  it  has  what  may  by  courtesy  be  termed  a 
terrestrial  flora.  Minute  green  algae  color  a few  of  the  higher 
rocks,  quite  out  of  reach  of  moisture  from  spray,  along  the  western 
border;  and  a small,  fleshy-leaved  flowering  plant,  which  the  fish- 
ermen call  lejuia , grows  sparingly  on  the  beaches  of  the  east  coast. 
But  the  outstanding,  almost  startling,  botanical  feature  of  the 
island  is  a thorny,  acacia-like  tree,  which  stands  in  a sandy  sink 
not  far  from  the  Caleta  de  Cherra  and  within  sight  of  the  light- 
house. Deriving  its  water  presumably  from  ocean  seepage,  this 
anomalous  plant — a single  representative  of  a single  species — has 
contrived  to  eke  out  a lengthy  existence.  According  to  the  most 
venerable  of  the  Indians,  its  twisted  trunk  and  bent  branches, 
which  reach  barely  three  feet  above  the  ground,  have  had  their 
present  appearance  as  far  back  as  memory  and  tradition  go. 
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The  animal  life  of  Lobos  de  Tierra  presents  certain  striking 
differences,  due  partly  to  climatic  or  zonal  factors  and  partly 
to  physiographic  conditions,  from  that  of  the  southerly  islands. 
Lizards  ( Tropidurus ) of  the  familiar  sort,  practically  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  the  Chinchas,  are  extremely  abundant, 
besides  which  I found  small,  nocturnal  geckos  (Phyllodactylus) , 
similar  to  the  one  taken  at  Paracas  Bay.  Two  species  of  birds 
predominate  over  all  others  on  the  island,  these  being  the  camanay 
( Sula  nebouxi)  and  its  enemy  the  cleo  or  kelp  gull  ( Larus  domi- 
nicanus).  The  camanay,  as  has  been  noted  before,  extends  its 
range  southward  to  this  region  from  the  tropical  waters  of  the 


Gulf  of  California;  the  cleo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  essentially 
antarctic  bird,  which  finds  at  Lobos  de  Tierra  its  northernmost 
breeding  ground  (Cf.  part  1,  April  1920,  pp.  90-93).  It  is 
extraordinarily  interesting  that  two  species  of  such  diverse  origins 
should  make  this  island  their  common  center  of  maximum  abund- 
ance. Neither  the  camanay  nor  the  cleo  has  a selected  habitat 
on  Lobos  de  Tierra;  both  nest  in  great  numbers  everywhere — high 
and  low,  on  sand,  guano,  or  rock,  on  the  shores  as  well  as  among 
the  hills. 

The  piquero,  the  guanay,  and  the  pelican  likewise  reach  the 
northern  boundary  of  their  breeding  range  at  Lobos  de  Tierra, 
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unless  they  nest  at  the  small  island  of  Foca,  slightly  more  than 
one  degree  nearer  the  equator.  Neither  Dr.  Coker  nor  I had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Foca.  Of  the  three  birds,  the  pelican  is  as 
yet  most  fully  established  at  the  Lobos  Islands,  obviously  out- 
numbering the  other  important  guano-producing  species.  The 
guanayes  have  at  present  only  one  colony  on  Lobos  de  Tierra,  and 
none  on  Lobos  de  Afuera.  Piqueros  are  common  on  both  islands; 
at  Lobos  de  Tierra,  which  is  devoid  of  cliffs  worth  the  name, 
they  have  adapted  themselves  curiously  to  the  topography  by  being 
content  to  nest  on  fiat  ground,  not  only  near  the  water  but  even 
in  the  heart  of  the  island.  There  were  seven  such  piquero  colonies 
at  the  date  of  my  visit.  Their  appearance,  as  they  were  viewed 
from  adjacent  hilltops,  was  strangely  unlike  the  precipitous  eyries 
in  which  I had  usually  found  the  piqueros  at  many  islands 
between  the  Ballestas  and  Lobos  de  Afuera.  The  adaptability 
of  this  progressive  species  leads  one  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
it  is  not  steadily  winning  out  over  the  timid  pelican,  and  whether 
the  latter  bird  may  not  ultimately  be  eliminated  as  a significant 
producer  of  guano  even  in  its  last  stronghold  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  Humboldt  Current. 

R.  C.  M. 
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HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 
An  Appreciation 

A Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Hamilton 
Easter  Field,  who  was  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Artists 
and  who  had  devoted  much  of  his  time  during  recent  years  to 
its  interests,  was  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  Spring  Exhibition 
of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Artists  in  the  corridor  of  the  East 
Wing  of  the  Museum  from  May  2nd  to  June  1st.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  the  press  the  works  shown  covered  most  of  Mr.  Field’s 
career,  including  landscapes  made  in  Italy  and  France  during 
his  student  years  and  later  compositions  painted  in  Brooklyn  and 
Maine.  As  an  artist  he  grounded  himself  well  in  the  traditions, 
but  his  singular  sensitiveness  to  the  changing  conditions  of  life 
induced  him  to  experiment  to  the  end  of  his  days  and  made  him 
receptive  to  modern  influence. 

It  is  due  to  him,  no  doubt,  that  the  Brooklyn  Society  has  taken 
on  such  a progressive  air  of  late,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
current  exhibition  is  more  liberal  and  free  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors have  been.  The  result  is  that  a pilgrimage  through  the 
rooms  is  most  agreeable — the  spectator  coming  constantly  upon 
unexpected  and  lively  contributions. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle , con- 
tributed by  Mr.  William  H.  Fox,  Museum  Director,  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Field’s  death,  is  a note  of  appreciation  from  one  who 
knew  him  well. 

I met  Hamilton  Easter  Field  when  I first  came  to  Brooklyn  nine 
years  ago,  and  from  the  beginning  found  him  a stimulating  and  most 
sympathetic  acquaintance.  No  one  in  Brooklyn  that  I knew  had  a deeper 
interest  in  the  things  for  which  the  Brooklyn  Museum  stood.  His  advice 
was  always  welcome  and  a number  of  the  museum  art  collections — that 
of  the  Japanese  color  prints,  for  instance — were  advanced  to  importance 
largely  through  his  interest  and  guidance.  I found  in  fact  that  loyalty 
to  Brooklyn  and  its  institutions  was  one  of  the  marked  traits  of  his 
character. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  Mr.  Field  invited  me  to  his  house,  the  like 
of  which  exists  nowhere  else  in  my  knowledge.  He  was  my  host  many 
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times  afterward.  He  was  a remarkable  man  and  fitted  wonderfully  into 
this  unique  dwelling.  It  would  be  impossible  to  disassociate  him  in  my 
memory  from  this  environment.  The  old  family  residence  on  Columbia 
Heights,  staid  and  dignified,  where  Mr.  Field’s  parents  had  passed  their 
lives  before  him  in  Quaker  simplicity,  was,  nevertheless,  the  home  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  From  its  typical  Brooklyn  basement  dining  room 
to  the  roof,  it  was  filled  with  objects  of  art  from  many  lands  and  of  all 
epochs — the  accumulations  of  an  artist  and  student  who  had  traveled 
much,  learned  much  and  was  singularly  sensitive  to  beauty  in  all  of  its 
art  manifestations.  A number  of  Field’s  paintings  were  on  view,  but  the 
places  of  honor  were  given  up  to  the  masters  of  the  past  and  present, 
and  those  who  in  Mr.  Field’s  opinion  were  to  be  the  masters  of  the  future. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  adhered  to  the  tradition  in  his  painting,  he  was 
a progressive  in  art.  He  revered  the  art  of  the  past,  but  at  the  same  time, 
was  receptive  to  the  new.  His  diversified  collections  reflected  his  open 
attitude  of  mind,  which  in  the  end  led  him  to  become  one  of  the  foremost 
defenders  of  free  expression  in  art  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  independ- 
ent movement. 

Mr.  Field’s  views  made  little  difference  in  his  relations  with  his 
friends.  To  this  house  came  many  persons,  including  distinguished 
strangers  from  overseas.  “Society  folks,”  artists,  actors,  musicians, 
writers,  and  many  of  those  with  whom  he  battled  in  controversy,  enjoyed 
Mr.  Field’s  hospitality,  and  on  one  occasion  I saw  in  his  parlors  an 
East  Indian  princess.  His  visitors’  book,  which  he  kept  with  great  care, 
I have  no  doubt  could  tell  a story  of  notable  friendships  made  by  him. 

The  gift  of  critical  writing  came  to  him  only  in  the  last  few  years 
and  was  just  about  flowering  when  he  died.  He  spoke  to  me  with  gratitude 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  by  The  Eagle.  He  felt  his  confidence 
and  mastery  of  expression  growing  as  he  continued  his  newspaper  work. 
His  success,  I believe,  induced  him  to  establish  The  Arts  magazine.  Some 
people  complained  of  its  personal  one-man  character;  this  was  not  due 
to  an  inflated  belief  in  his  own  importance,  as  many  averred,  but  was 
an  effort  on  his  part  to  express  his  views  on  art  through  the  kind  of 
personal  journalism  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  younger 
days  of  association  with  artists  in  France.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
periodical  will  prosper  and  remain  a monument  to  his  memory.  I 
deeply  regret  my  friend’s  passing. 

W.  H.  F. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES 


On  Tuesday,  May  2nd,  the  opening  view  of  the  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn 
Society  of  Artists  was  held  in  the  East  Gallery  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  Tea  was 
served  in  the  Museum  Rotonda  and  a large  gathering  of  friends  of  the  Society  and  of 
the  Museum  showed  by  their  presence  their  interest  in  the  progress  of  Art  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors  was  held  this 
year  in  New  York  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  May.  The  three  first  sessions 
of  the  Association  took  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  fourth  and 
last  meeting  was  held  in  the  West  Gallery  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  where,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  session,  luncheon  was  served  to  twenty-two  guests.  A copy 
of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Museum  Directors  was  forwarded  to  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  and  ran  as  follows: 

“The  Brooklyn  Museum,  our  generous  host,  has  given  this  meeting  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. To  the  Trustees  of  this  great  institution  and  to  the  members  of  their  staff  we 
feel  profoundly  indebted  for  a most  gracious  hospitality  that  has  opened  to  us  freely 
the  treasures  of  their  collections  and  given  us  the  benefit  intimately  of  their  great 
experience  in  installing  those  collections  for  public  use.” 

The  members  of  the  Art  Museum  Directors  Association  who  were  present  at 
the  meetings  were  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  Director  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art; 
Mr.  George  Stevens,  Director,  Toledo  Museum  of  Art;  Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  Assistant 
Director,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hawes,  Assistant  Director, 
Museum  of  Art,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  L.  Earle  Rowe,  Director,  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design;  Mr.  Fernando  Carter,  Director,  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Miss 
Jane  C.  Webber,  Assistant  Director,  Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Miss  Lulu 
Miller,  Director,  Hackley  Art  Gallery,  Muskegon,  Michigan;  Mr.  J.  N.  Laurvik, 
Director,  San  Francisco  Art  Association;  Miss  Gertrude  Herdle,  Memorial  Art  Gallery, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  William  H.  Fox,  Director,  Brooklyn  Museum;  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  Whiting,  Director,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  Mr.  R.  A.  Holland,  Director, 
City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  George  W.  Eggers,  Director,  Denver  Art 
Association;  Mr.  Robert  B.  Harshe,  Director,  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Mr. 
Raymond  Wyer,  Director,  Worcester  Art  Museum;  Mr.  Edward  Grieg,  Director, 
Toronto  Art  Gallery;  Mr.  John  H.  Gest,  Director,  Cincinnati  Museum  Association; 
Mr.  Clyde  H.  Burroughs,  Director,  Detroit  Institute  of  Art;  Mr.  Edward  H.  Forbes, 
Director,  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Mr.  Maurice  Block,  Director.  Omaha 
Art  Association;  Mr.  John  W.  Beatty,  Director,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  New  York  Library  Club  held  its  May  meeting;  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Museum  on  the  afternoon  of  May  18th,  325  members  being  present.  Harrison  W. 
Craver,  Librarian  of  the  Engineering  Societies  Library  and  President  of  the  Club 
presided.  Whitney  Warren  gave  a most  inspiring  illustrated  lecture  on  the  New 
Library  Building  of  Louvain  of  which  he  is  the  architect.  This  was  very  timely  in 
view  of  the  drive  just  completed,  in  American  Universities,  for  funds  for  its  erection. 

Edward  F.  Stevens,  Librarian  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  supplemented 
Mr.  Warren’s  lecture  with  a talk,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  on  the  Historic 
Libraries  of  Europe.  Tea  was  served  at  four  o’clock  in  the  rotunda  on  the  fourth 
floor.  At  the  tea-table  were  Mrs.  William  Henry  Fox,  Mrs.  Harrison  W.  Craver,  Misr 
Ruth  S.  Granniss  and  Miss  Belle  da  Costa  Greene. 


A visit  to  the  Japanese  Garden  in  the  late  afternoon  was  a part  of  the  programme 
but  threatening  weather  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  though  a few  braved 
the  elements  to  do  so. 

On  Sunday,  May  28th,  was  celebrated  the  presentation  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
by  the  Citizens  Committee  of  a bronze  memorial  bust  of  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  a 
work  by  Edmond  T.  Quinn.  The  bust,  which  occupies  a-  prominent  place  in  the 
Museum  rotonda,  was  unveiled  and  the  presentation  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Citizens  Committee,  Mr.  Elijah  R.  Kennedy,  in  a few  well-chosen  phrases,  and  the 
gift  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott,  President  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Then  followed  an  address  in  apprecia- 
tion of  “the  Great  Patriot  Priest  of  the  City  of  Churches”  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  H. 
Darlington,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  and  another  eloquent  and  warm-hearted 
eulogy  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Daniel  Burke,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Philip  Neri  of  New  York  City,  concluded  the  ceremony.  A replica  of  the  bust  was 
accepted  at  its  meeting  last  Thursday  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
New  York.  It  will  be  presented  at  the  fall  convocation. 

George  P.  Engelhardt,  Acting  Curator,  Department  of  Natural  Science,  returned 
on  May  15th  from  a three-weeks’  collecting  trip  to  Alabama  and  northern  Florida, 
where  he  studied  the  habitat  and  secured  specimens  and  material  of  certain  species  of 
reptiles  to  be  utilized  in  Museum  exhibits.  One  of  the  exhibits,  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  will  deal  with  the  so-called  gopher  turtle,  Gopherus  polyphemus,  a large 
terrestrial  species  which  digs  deep  burrows  in  dry  and  sandy  regions  throughout  the 
pine  belt  of  the  South.  As  co-dwellers  in  these  burrows  or  dens  there  are  found 
habitually  a species  of  frog,  Rana  aesopus,  and  incidentally  a great  variety  of  other 
animal  life,  including  snakes,  lizards,  rodents,  spiders  and  insects.  To  all  of  these  a 
gopher  turtle  hole  appears  to  serve  as  a most  convenient  and  safe  retreat  when 
alarmed. 

Five  mounted  heads  of  African  mammals,  including  the  water-buffalo,  Grant’s 
gazelle,  waterbock,  gnu  and  impalla  have  been  added  to  the  exhibition  series,  Hall  of 
Vertebrates.  The  heads  were  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Archibald  Harrison,  Esq., 
of  London,  England.  All,  excellent  specimens  of  their  kind,  were  mounted  at  the 
studio  of  James  L.  Clark,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Eli  Harvey  of  New  York,  the  well-known  animal  sculptor,  has  been  paying 
recently  almost  daily  visits  to  the  Museum  to  make  studies  of  the  skeletons  of 
the  big  brown  bear  of  Alaska  and  to  obtain  the  measurements  of  this  animal 
taken  by  Mr.  Rockwell  on  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s  Alaskan  Expedition.  He  is 
engaged  in  modelling  a bronze  of  the  big  brown  bear,  which  is  to  be  one-third  of 
the  natural  size.  His  best  known  work  is  possibly  the  lion  group  outside  of  the  Lion 
House  at  Bronx  Park. 

The  mounting  of  the  largest  of  the  brown  bears  secured  on  the  Museum’s  expedi- 
tion to  Alaska  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Rockwell.  The  enormous  proportions  and 
ferocity  of  the  beast  have  been  emphasized  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  posed.  It  is 
shown  standing  upright  nearly  nine  feet  tall,  engaged  in  a deadly  struggle  with  a 
worthy  opponent,  the  latter,  however,  not  as  yet  mounted.  To  all  who  have  been 
privileged  to  see  the  specimen  it  has  been  a revelation.  (It  would  please  Mr.  Rockwell 
to  have  his  work  inspected  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.) 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  and  studies  illustrating  Protective  Coloration  in  Nature 
by  Abbott  H.  Thayer  and  his  son,  Gerald  H.  Thayer,  opened  in  the  Hall  of  Inverte- 
brates on  March  28th  and  was  continued  until  May  1st.  A catalogue,  issued  for  the 
occasion  with  descriptive  notes  and  an  explanatory  introduction,  enumerates  34  of  the 
35  illustrations.  For  the  loan  of  an  exquisite  water  color  drawing  “Rough  Grouse”  by 
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Gerald  H.  Thayer,  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  catalogue,  the  Museum  is 
indebted  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Birds,  beasts  and  insects  have  been  utilized  for  most  of  the  studies.  Some  of 
these,  in  spite  of  their  brilliant  colors,  are  shown  to  be  difficult  to  distinguish  within 
their  habitual  environment  and  only  by  the  use  of  stencils  does  their  form  and  color 
become  revealed.  Another  novel  method  of  demonstration  is  the  use  of  real  bird  s 
feathers  instead  of  paint  in  the  production  of  landscapes.  One  such  picture,  prepared 
entirely  from  the  feathers  of  the  Impeyan  pheasant,  represents  a landscape  in  the 
Himalayas,  with  fir-clad  mountains,  snow-fields  and  blue  sky.  A fine  male  specimen 
of  this  gorgeous  bird  from  the  Museum’s  collection  has  been  placed  to  supplement  the 
feather  picture. 

While  primarily  begun  as  an  experiment  along  the  lines  of  protective  or  con- 
cealing coloration  these  studies  by  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  the  American  artist  and  student 
of  nature,  gave  rise  to  a development,  now  known  as  “Camouflage,”  of  great  importance 
and  general  practice  during  the  World  War. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for  labels  of  which 
many  hundreds  are  needed.  These  have  been  placed  with  the  collections  as  soon  as 
supplied  by  the  printer. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  series  of  models  in  glass  and  wax 
illustrating  the  appearance  in  life  of  corals  from  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia. 

Early  this  spring  disappeared  another  interesting  old  Brooklyn  landmark,  Miss 
Jennie  Brownscombe’s  studio,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Palenville  Cove.  The 
building,  more  than  a hundred  years  old  when  it  was  burnt,  was  built  originally  as  a 
store  and  owned  by  the  Palen  family.  The  walls  within  and  without  were  of  heavy 
timbers  held  in  place  by  huge  wrought-iron  nails.  First  used  as  a hardware  store, 
kept  by  one  John  Welch  of  Saugerties,  it  was  next  bought  by  Elijah  Trumpbour  of 
Trumpbour's  Corners,  who  converted  it  into  a dry  goods  and  grocery  store  and  dealt 
there  until  1871  when  the  property  was  purchased  by  George  W.  Hall,  an  artist,  and 
converted  into  a studio.  At  that  time  was  erected  the  ornamental  chimney  which  was 
long  a landmark  on  the  picturesque  road,  a subject  for  many  an  artist’s  pencil  and  for 
every  passing  photographer.  The  design  was  original  with  Mr.  Hall,  who  brought  the 
tiles  that  ornamented  it  from  Spain.  Mr.  Hall  died  in  1913  and  after  his  decease  the 
house  and  its  contents  became  the  property  of  Miss  Jennie  Brownscombe,  another 
painter  and  a contributor  to  the  Museum  Collections. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  the  following  gifts  during  the  months 
of  A.pril,  May  and  June:  From  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott:  a water  color,  “The  Flight 

into  Egypt,”  by  A.  G.  Decamps;  and  a bronze  medal  representing  Joseph  H.  Choate 
by  Herbert  Adams.  From  Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Betts:  a collection  of  fifty-three  pieces 
of  Cypriote  Greek  pottery  and  miscellaneous  antiquities.  From  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Putnam: 
an  oil  painting,  “After  the  Storm,”  by  Alexander  Harrison.  From  Mrs.  John  Van 
Buren  Thayer:  a carved  ivory  Russian  casket,  over  one  hundred  years  old.  From  Mrs. 
Arthur  Whitney:  a marble  bas-relief  of  Florence  Wyckoff  by  Olin  Warner.  Seven 
paintings  by  contemporary  French  artists  and  one  piece  of  sculpture  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  following  donors  acting  through  the  Committee  for  the  Diffusion  of 
French  Art:  From  M.  DeMotte:  an  oil  painting,  “The  Screen,”  by  J.  Mathey. 

From  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn:  five  paintings  as  follows:  “At  the  Milliners”  by  M.  Bar- 

thelemy;  “The  Egyptian  Woman”  by  E.  Bernard;  “Plateau  of  Almis”  (water  color!, 
by  P.  Brissaud;  “Still  Life”  by  E.  Terrus;  and  one  piece  of  sculpture  by  Robert 
Eloi,  entitled,  “Chrysalide”  (red  stone).  From  Mr.  Frangois  Kleinberger:  an  oil 
painting,  “The  Chapel  Tremalo  at  Pont-Aven”  by  Grassin.  From  the  Maison  Pinaud: 
an  oil  painting,  “The  Valley  of  Frigolet,  Provence,”  by  C.  Rameau.  These  works  of 
art  are  an  addition  to  the  twenty-three  received  last  spring  from  this  Committee  of 
which  Mr.  Louis  Thomas  is  Secretary. 
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The  following  purchases  have  been  made:  Six  bronze  portrait  plaquettes  by 

John  Flanagan,  of  the  following  artists:  “Paul  Wayland  Bartlett”;  “Daniel 

Chester  French”;  “Walter  Griffin”;  “Julian  Alden  Weir”;  “Childe  Hassam”;  and 
“Joseph  Pennell.”  An  oil  painting,  “Portrait  of  Anne  W.  Wain  (Rawle),”  by 
Thomas  Sully.  An  oil  painting,  “Portrait  of  a Gentleman,”  by  Joseph  Badger.  A 
painted  screen  by  R.  W.  Chandler.  An  oil  painting,  “The  Church  of  the  Madeleine,” 
by  Wilder.  An  oil  painting,  “Seaport,  South  of  France,”  by  Urbain.  A bronze  mask, 
“Laughing  Girl,”  by  Gir.  A plaster  model,  “Armene  Chanian,”  by  E.  Bernard. 

The  following  loans  have  been  received:  From  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott:  an  oil 

painting,  “Stepping  Stones,”  by  Arthur  B.  Davies.  From  Edgar  J.  Hesselein,  Esq.: 
a collection  of  seventy-three  paintings,  including  oils,  water  colors,  pastels,  and 
drawings,  belonging  to  the  contemporary  English  school.  From  Miss  Packard:  an  oil 
painting,  “The  Upper  Pasture,”  by  J.  H.  Twachtman.  From  the  Rev.  Alfred  Duane 
Pell:  a collection  of  thirty-nine  pieces  of  miscellaneous  silver,  including  Russian, 
Scandinavian,  German  and  English. 

The  Print  Department  is  showing  during  the  summer  months  the  Museum’6. 
collection  of  Whistler  Lithographs  as  well  as  a representative  collection  of  the  etchings 
and  lithographs  of  Joseph  Pennell. 

To  the  former  have  recently  been  added:  “La  Belle  Endormie”;  “The  Doctor”; 
“Study,  No.  1”;  “Needlework”;  “Count  Montesquiou”;  “Unfinished  Sketch  of  Lady 
Haden”;  “Draped  Figure  Standing”;  “Chelsea  Rags”  and  “The  Winged  Hat.” 

To  the  Pennell  portfolio  have  been  added  13  etchings  and  mezzotints. 

The  Museum  loaned  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  for  its  Graphic 
Arts  Exhibition  32  prints  from  the  Print  Department. 

Mr.  James  T.  Conway  of  Manhattan  has  presented  to  the  Museum  81  prints  of 
Old  New  York,  most  of  which  have  been  taken  from  “Valentine’s  Manual.” 

A definitive  Catalogue  of  the  etched  work  of  Anders  Zorn  by  Asplund  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Print  Department. 

The  Print  Department  has  just  closed  an  exhibit  of  Poster  Art  which  proved 
attractive  to  students  and  designers. 

110  Posters  were  shown  and  11  countries  represented. 

Examples  of  the  work  of  Beggarstaff  (English),  Roger  Brodus  (French),  Henri 
Meunier,  Dudley  Hardy,  Gregory  Brown,  H.  Cassiers,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Leyendecker 
and  J.  Scott  Williams  as  well  as  many  others  were  included. 

The  exhibition  has  received  favorable  notice  from  the  press.  The  New  York 
Times  carried  a half  column  review  concluding  with  “with  the  exception  of  a few 
striking  examples,  the  American  and  English  posters  are  the  most  logical  and 
artistic.” 

David  Lloyd  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  May  27,  1922,  said  “The  idea  of 
bringing  the  poster  back  into  prominence  as  an  exhibition  accent  is  timely  for  being 
so  little  done.  Miss  Hutchinson,  the  curator  of  the  print  department,  has  had  the 
thought  in  mind  of  attracting  designers  of  advertisements  to  a study  of  work  done 
abroad.  She  has  included  enough  American  work  to  season  the  whole  with  a familiar 
flavor,  though  something  of  the  feverishness  of  the  war  posters  and  Liberty  Bond 
campaigns  makes  these  reminders  of  a swiftly  distanced  mood  wear  a strange  and 
uneasy  air. 

In  the  English  work  the  Beggarstaff  designs  are  substantially  explicit  and  well 
planned  for  quick  effectiveness  from  a distance.  The  Roger  Brodus  design  for  the 
French  railway  advertising  has  a similar  instant  cursiveness  and  an  intelligent  em- 
phasis on  the  new  environment  which  the  recommended  travelling  offers,  in  this 
case  Algiers.  The  travelling  experience  itself  is  made  attractive  with  capital  vigor 
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in  the  design  advertising  a steamboat  excursion  from  Stockholm,  in  which  the  Swedish 
artist  admirably  uses  the  slight  list  of  the  steamer  to  suggest  the  cool  rushing  air  of 
the  promenade  deck.  In  flat  tints  Henri  Meunier  signs  an  interesting  pair  of  designs. 
The  poster  for  El  T tempo,  Milan,  is  clever  in  color.  . . . The  poster  rests  frankly 

on  the  lithographer  for  its  support  and  existence,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
designer  sufficiently  cultivates  this  quality. 

Among  recent  accessions  to  the  Museum  Library  are  the  following  works:  “Arts 
of  the  World,”  by  Balch;  “Explorations  in  the  Island  of  Mochlos,”  by  Blegen,  also  his 
“Korakou”;  Bobrinsky’s  “Russian  Peasant  Art”;  Byne  & Stapley’s  “Spanish  Interiors 
& Furniture”;  Frazier’s  “Modern  Type  Display”;  Hada way’s  “Cotton  Painting  & 
Printing  in  the  Madars  Presidency,”  and  “Illustrations  of  Metal  Work  in  Brass  and 
Copper,”  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  W.  E.  Thurston;  Hielscher’s  “Picturesque 
Spain,”  and  “Art  Display  in  Advertising”  by  Parsons. 

The  art  lectures  for  the  art  teachers  of  the  City,  given  once  a month  in  the 
Museum  auditorium  by  the  Docent,  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  a very  practical  form.  The  Board  of  Examiners  has  voted  to  allow 
thirty  credits  to  all  teachers  taking  this  course  and  with  this  incentive  to  increased 
and  regular  attendance  it  is  hoped  that  these  lectures  will  prove  both  directly  and 
indirectly  of  increasing  benefit  to  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  City. 
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GUANO  BIRDS  ON  LOBOS  DE  TIERRA 
In  the  foreground  are  downy  young  pelicans,  with  adults  along  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  in 
the  air.  The  dark  birds  in  the  middle  distance  are  guanayes  upon  their  steplike  nests. 


THE  SEACOAST  AND  ISLANDS  OF  PERU.  XL 
Lobos  de  Tierra  ( Concluded ) 

DURING  my  nine  days’  stay  at  Lobos  de  Tierra  in  January, 
1920,  I made  headquarters  in  a commodious  empty  dwelling 
belonging  to  W.  R.  Grace  & Company,  and  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  Senor  Otto  Nicholas,  resident  guardian  of  the  birds, 
Senora  Nicholas,  the  family  at  the  lighthouse,  and  the  communities 
of  fishing  Indians  from  San  Jose.  The  latter  had  established 
stations  in  three  parts  of  the  island,  and  were  busily  engaged  in 
salting  or  drying  many  kinds  of  fish,  of  which  sharks  made  up  the 
bulk  in  quantity  if  not  in  numbers. 

Soon  after  landing  I commenced  to  select  examples  of  all  the 
fishes  then  being  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  thereafter  found 
that  the  kindly  fishermen  vied  with  each  other  in  sending  the  small 
boys  with  specimens  for  my  cans.  On  the  very  first  day,  at  Caleta 
de  Cherra,  I obtained  a kind  of  snapper  of  a bright  red  color, 
bearing  a superficial  resemblance  to  the  tropical  squirrel-fish 
( Holocentrus ) . It  was  known  by  the  vernacular  name  of  estrella 
(star),  and  was  said  to  be  a choice  food  fish.  It  has  proved  to 
be  a new  species,  and  has  recently  been  described  technically  as 
Neomaenis  peril.  The  fact  that  a staple  fish,  salted  in  large  quan- 
tities at  the  Lobos  Islands,  should  be  unknown  to  science  is, 
perhaps,  a sufficient  comment  on  the  field  for  zoological  work 
which  still  exists  in  the  Humboldt  Current. 

At  Lobos  de  Tierra  I saw  no  evidence  that  the  fishermen  ever 
resort  to  the  nefarious  practice  of  dynamiting.  Their  equipment, 
including  boats,  nets,  and  lines,  was  effective  and  well  cared  for, 
and  their  hauls  were  usually  successful.  Mackerel  (Scomber  jap - 
onicus)  were  running  well,  the  average  cat@h  for  each  man  on  good 
days  being  about  four  hundred  fish,  all  taken  on  hand  lines.  The 
treatment  of  mackerel  was  very  similar  to  that  followed  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  men  were,  naturally,  highly  skilled  in  the 
cleaning  process,  which  required  not  more  than  six  movements 
for  each  fish.  One  cut  and  a pull  removed  the  gills;  another  cut 
laid  the  fish  open  from  the  back;  two  cleared  out  the  entrails; 
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and  the  last  made  a slash  in  the  thicker  half  of  the  body  con- 
taining the  spine.  It  was  done  within  less  time  than  is  required 
for  reading  this  description,  after  which  the  mackerel  were  washed 
and  salted  down. 

The  principal  fishing  station,  in  a broad,  sandy  cove  near  the 
lighthouse,  was  a quaint  spot,  with  its  line  of  driftwood  shelters 
surrounded  by  stone  bins  for  mackerel  and  row  upon  row  of 
bamboo  racks  from  which  split  sharks  and  rays  were  suspended 
in  the  sunshine.  Three  or  four  flags  of  the  Republic  always  flut- 
tered in  the  breeze  above  the  huts,  and  the  interiors  were  gay  with 
homespun  blankets,  painted  calabashes,  great  earthen  jars,  and 
gilded  shrines,  while  nets  and  other  tackle  hung  in  pleasing  con- 
fusion from  the  walls.  The  Indians  who  had  not  gone  fishing 


The  estrella  ( Neomaenis  pent),  a new  species  of  food  fish  from  Lobos  de  Tierra. 


were  active  from  morning  till  night  among  their  boats  and  gear. 
Along  the  waterfront  a flock  of  kelp  gulls  never  ceased  to  quarrel 
noisily  for  the  offal  which  was  from  time  to  time  tossed  out  for 
them  to  dispose  of.  Some  distance  behind  the  row  of  living 
quarters,  stood  a wooden  chapel  just  large  enough  to  contain  a 
cross  and  its  trappings,  the  latter  comprising  all  the  implements 
associated  with  the  crucifixion,  such  as  a hammer,  a linen  garment, 
dice,  a spear,  a crown  of  thorns,  a goblet,  etc. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  this  settlement  (if  it  may  be  so  called, 
for  the  women  and  infants  had  all  been  left  on  the  mainland), 
I took  a roll  or  two  of  motion  pictures,  whereupon  the  fishermen 
shook  their  nets  and  twisted  their  twine  with  redoubled  vigor, 
amid  many  expressions  of  general  good  humor.  Everyone  was 
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so  clamorous  to  be  included  in  the  show  that  I had  to  adopt  the 
subterfuge  of  grinding  the  Akeley  camera  long  after  all  the  film 
had  been  exposed.  Subsequently  a keg  of  chicha  was  tapped  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  and  the  gourd  cup,  filled  by  a wrinkled, 
white-haired  Indian,  was  ceremoniously  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
until  I,  the  last  man  in  the  ring,  had  taken  the  first  drink. 

Otto  Nicholas  and  an  elderly  Indian  named  Loro,  who  was 
also  in  the  employ  of  Grace  & Company,  proved  very  obliging 
in  carrying  my  cameras  and  naturalist’s  paraphernalia  to  all  parts 
of  Lobos  de  Tierra.  We  had  many  pleasant  tramps  over  the  crusty 
ridges ; or  along  weed-strewn  beaches  off  which  green  turtles  stuck 
their  heads  above  the  swells;  or  across  the  inland  guano  fields 
where  the  dust  would  be  sucked  up  by  little  whirlwinds  and  carried 
along  in  the  form  of  immensely  tall,  slender  columns  which  moved 
slowly  past  us,  like  walking  towers,  toward  the  northerly  end  of 
the  island.  Even  at  a distance  of  but  a few  feet  from  these  “guano- 
spouts”  no  atmospheric  disturbance  could  be  felt,  and  they  often 
sprang  up  from  the  earth  when  no  wind  was  otherwise  perceptible. 
We  visited  the  notable  “tree,”  the  burial  places,  the  various  pelican 
colonies,  and  the  evil-smelling  loberias  or  seal  rookeries,  where  the 
jolly  lobos  would  tumble  off  the  rocks  at  our  approach  and  play 
in  the  waves — rubbing,  caressing,  and  kissing  each  other,  and 
sometimes  concertedly  whipping  the  water  into  froth  with  their 
flippers  like  so  many  boys  in  “the  old  swimmin’  hole.” 

Lobos  de  Tierra  supports  a varied  feathered  population,  but 
far  and  away  the  dominant  guano  bird,  and  one  of  the  two  most 
abundant  birds  of  any  kind  is  the  camanay  (Sula  nebouxi).  Its 
only  rival  in  numbers  is,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the  kelp 
gull  or  cleo  (Larus  dominicanus ) . The  camanayes,  unlike  the 
other  guano  birds,  are  not  truly  colonial,  and  yet  their  nests  are 
often  very  close  together.  Sometimes,  too,  they  are  situated  within 
a few  feet,  or  even  inches,  of  those  of  piqueros  or  of  cleos.  Look- 
ing in  any  direction  over  Lobos  de  Tierra,  from  practically  any 
spot  on  the  island,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  see  thousands  of  irregu- 
larly distributed  camanayes,  here  in  rather  dense  aggregations, 
there  scattered  thinly. 

During  my  stay  the  breeding  of  the  species  was  in  all  stages. 
Fully  grown,  dark-breasted,  brown-eyed  fledglings,  which  had  left 
their  nests  and  parents,  were  common  everywhere,  especially  near 
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SEA  LIONS  OR  LOBOS,  CANEVARO  PENINSULA,  LOBOS  DE  TIERRA.  STANDING 
NEAR  THEM  ON  THE  ROCKS  ARE  YOUNG  GUANAYES  WHICH  HAVE  ONLY 


RECENTLY  DESERTED  THEIR  NESTS 

the  water’s  edge  where  they  stood  in  flocks  and  exercised  their 
wings  by  violent  flapping.  Otto  Nicholas  called  these  primer  os, 
or  first-brood  young,  and  stated  that  the  eggs  from  which  they  had 
hatched  had  been  laid  during  October.  Then  there  were  sedentary 
downy  chicks  of  various  ages,  of  which  the  younger  examples  were 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  nestling  piqueros  (Sula  varie- 
gata).  Sets  of  three  eggs,  more  or  less  incubated,  were  in  many 
of  the  camanay  nests,  and  sets  of  two  or  only  one  egg  were  no  less 
numerous.  Finally,  a large  proportion  of  adult  camanayes  were 
love-making  on  their  proposed  nesting  sites,  so  that  a great  many 
eggs  were  apparently  still  to  be  laid. 

Because  of  the  character  of  its  nesting,  because  it  is  the  least 
susceptible  to  disturbance  of  any  of  the  birds,  and  because  it  goes 
right  ahead  with  all  the  actions  of  its  normal  life  in  the  presence 
of  a human  observer,  the  camanay  is  by  far  the  most  entertaining 
of  the  guano  birds.  It  is  curiously  stupid  in  some  ways,  for, 
while  it  insists  on  laying  its  eggs  beside  your  doorstep  or  in  the 
middle  of  a frequented  path,  it  never  ceases  to  resent  the  passage 
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of  men  or  dogs,  and  will  scold  just  as  angrily  the  twentieth  time 
in  a single  day  as  the  first.  The  trail  leading  from  Caleta  de 
Cherra  to  the  lighthouse  of  Lobos  de  Tierra,  for  instance,  was 
traversed  many  times  daily  by  a considerable  number  of  persons, 
and  yet  the  camanayes,  which  had  planted  their  families  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  well  trampled  ground,  threatened  with 
unabated  ardor  whenever  the  path  was  used. 

As  pointed  out  previously,1  the  adult  males  and  females  of 
the  camanay  have  clearly  marked  differences.  The  female,  which 
is  a heavier  bird  than  her  mate,  has  a strident,  trumpeting  voice, 
and  an  exceptionally  large  pupil;  the  iris,  in  fact,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  blending  in  a peculiar  way  with  the  pupil,  the  latter  being 
surrounded  by  a ring  of  circular,  pigmented  spots.  The  male 
is  endowed  with  a soft,  plaintive,  whistling  voice,  while  its  pupil 
is  of  the  small  or  “normal”  type  which  permits  much  more  of  the 
yellow  iris  to  show. 

As  regards  the  voice,  I found  that  the  male  camanay  is 
equipped  with  a double  sounding-box  at  the  junction  of  his  wind- 
pipe and  bronchial  tubes.  The  throats  of  the  females,  and  of  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  show  no  such  structure,  and  this  observation 
led  to  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  young  males,  as  well  as 
their  sisters,  have  the  same  resonant,  ear-splitting  call  as  the  adult 
females.  The  change  in  the  voice  of  the  males  comes  with  matur- 
ity, when  the  delicate  vibrating  membrane  of  the  vocal  organ 
grows  out  to  form  a hard,  egg-shaped  chamber,  thus  converting  a 
trumpet  into  a whistle! 

The  courting  of  the  camanayes  is  extremely  amusing,  and, 
so  long  as  an  observer  does  not  come  unreasonably  near  them,  the 
birds  have  no  objection  to  being  watched.  I have  frequently  wit- 
nessed the  performance  from  a distance  of  ten  feet.  They  begin 
their  advances  very  early  in  the  morning  and  continue,  judging 
from  vocal  indications,  well  into  the  darkness  of  night.  Nothing 
could  be  more  comical  than  the  manner  in  which  the  male,  with 
his  tail  cocked  up  like  a wren’s,  goose-steps  and  waddles  about, 
raising  his  bright  blue  feet  as  high  as  possible  and  thrusting  forth 
his  chest.  After  strutting  round  and  round  in  this  way  for  a few 
moments,  he  will  turn  toward  the  female,  who  may  be  several 

1 Part  III,  October,  1920,  pp.  265-269. 
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yards  away,  and,  bending  forward  and 
raising  his  wings,  he  will  utter  a most 
beseeching  little  whistle.  This  may  be 
repeated  several  times  before  he  begins 
to  stmt  again.  Then  he  may  pick  up  a 
feather,  shake  it  so  rapidly  that  his  whole 
head  appears  as  a blur,  and  finally  lay 
it  gingerly  on  the  ground,  which  is  per- 
haps  his  method  of  suggesting  a location 
for  the  nest.  I often  saw  several  males 
behaving  in  this  way  before  one  female, 
especially  in  early  morning,  the  lady 
usually  assuming  an  air  of  utter  indiffer- 
ence. 

During  the  later  stages  of  courtship, 
doubtless  after  actual  mating,  the  female 
becomes  more  demonstrative,  frequently 
touching  the  bill  or  the  neck  of  her  mate, 
and  sometimes  even  raising  her  wings  in 
response  to  his  salutation.  At  all  times, 
however,  the  males  perform  much  more 
often  than  the  females.  Some  time  be- 
fore the  first  egg  is  laid,  the  nest  becomes 
visible  as  a slightly  rubbed  spot  on  the 
soil,  and  after  this  both  birds  stand  close 
by  the  site  until  incubation  begins. 

I did  not  learn  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  between  deposi- 
tion of  the  several  eggs,  but  I noted  that  the  chicks  as  a rule 
showed  considerable  discrepancy  in  size  and  development.  Three 
eggs  constitute  the  maximum  set,  although  many  nests  never  con- 
tain more  than  one  or  two.  Indeed,  among  the  families  of  well- 
grown  chicks,  two  is  a commoner  number  than  three,  but  this 
may  be  due  to  the  loss  or  sterility  of  one  egg.  Both  sexes  incubate 
and  brood  the  young,  and  when  one  of  a pair  returns  from  sea 
to  relieve  its  mate,  the  birds  usually  spend  a long  period  in 
demonstrations  of  affection  before  one  steps  off  the  nest  and  the 
other  promptly  covers  it.  I most  frequently  saw  this  change  taking 
place  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  I observed  birds  of  both 
sexes  incubating  at  all  hours. 


Dorsal  Left 


The  wind-pipe  and  vocal 
organs  of  the  camanay 
(Sula  nebouxi).  The  lower 
figures  show  the  structure 
in  the  female  bird,  the  up- 
per figures  that  in  the 
male.  The  organs  of  the 
young  of  both  sexes  re- 
semble those  of  the  adult 
female,  and  the  curious 
change  in  the  voice  of  the 
mature  male  accompanies 
the  outgrowth  of  the  oval 
sounding  chambers  or 
“whistles” 
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The  arch  enemy  of  the  camanay  is  the  equally  abundant  cleo, 
which  is  quick  to  swoop  down  upon  exposed  eggs  or  featherless 
chicks.  Within  six  feet  of  me  I have  seen  the  gulls  pick  up 
camanay  eggs  and  fly  off  with  them.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
the  sitting  camanayes  abandon  one  egg  much  more  readily  than 
they  do  three,  while  they  can  scarcely  be  driven  from  the  nests 
after  their  chicks  have  hatched.  At  least  one  parent  is  constantly 
with  the  youngsters  until  the  latter  have  practically  passed  out  of 
the  downy  stage.  Rarely  the  adults  will  attack  the  cleos  on  the 
ground  and  boldly  defend  their  offspring,  but,  while  they  are 
individually  more  than  a match  for  the  enemy,  they  are  almost 
always  losers,  for  cleos  in  the  rear  will  steal  their  nestlings  while 
they  are  defending  them  in  front.  The  obvious  bewilderment 
of  a pair  of  camanayes  which  stand  gazing  into  a robbed  and  empty 
nest  is  altogether  pathetic.  On  the  western  shore  of  Lobos  de 
Tierra  I once  flushed  a bird  which  had  been  sitting  not  upon  eggs 
but  upon  two  beach-worn  snail  shells,  and  I wondered  whether  the 
parents  had  pushed  such  hopeless  nest-eggs  into  their  hollow  after 
the  breaking  up  of  their  home  by  the  gulls. 

It  is  chiefly  upon  the  pretty,  innocent-looking  downy  chicks 
of  the  cleos  that  the  camanayes  wreak  revenge  for  all  their  wrongs. 
From  the  day  they  hatch,  the  young  gulls  are  accustomed  to  leave 
their  sea-weed  nests  at  the  fancied  approach  of  danger,  when,  with 
complete  ingenuousness,  they  will  walk  directly  among  the  brood- 
ing camanayes,  and  even  try  to  snuggle  beneath  them.  Alas!  The 
camanayes  know  the  foe  even  in  the  mottled  down  of  babyhood, 
and  the  young  cleos  are  stabbed  through  the  head  or  body  by 
rapier  bills.  While  the  poor  victim  cries  out  in  terror,  the  furious 
camanay  may  thrust  a saw-edged  beak  into  its  open  mouth  and 
out  through  the  back  of  its  skull.  More  than  once  I have  seen 
young  gulls  so  impaled  by  the  lower  mandible  of  a camanay  that 
the  latter  had  to  shake  its  bill  violently  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  burden.  At  such  tragic  times  the  screaming  adult  cleos  descend 
from  the  swarm  above  to  defend  their  helpless  chicks.  On  at 
least  two  occasions  I saw  camanayes  which  were  not  occupying 
nests  go  out  of  their  way  to  attack  young  gulls  which  were  running 
over  the  rocks.  The  results  were  lively  but  very  unintelligent  fights 
in  which  many  birds  of  both  species  took  part,  and  in  which  only 
the  unfortunate  eggs  and  chicks  of  either  suffered  serious  damage. 
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Sexual  differences  in  the  eye  of  the  camanay.  At  the  left,  a female;  at  the  right  a 
male.  The  birds  pictured  were  a mated  pair  and  the  photographs  were  made  under 
the  same  conditions  and  almost  simultaneously.  Hundreds  of  observations  proved 
that  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  iris  is  truly  sexual,  and 
not  dependent  upon  environmental  factors  such  as  light  or  excitement. 


The  gallinazo  or  turkey  vulture  is  also  an  enemy  of  the  cam- 
anay, though  far  less  to  be  feared  than  the  cleo.  That  the  caman- 
ayes  recognize  it  as  a foe  is  clear,  however.  One  day  I flushed 
a fledgling  gallinazo  so  that  it  launched  off  from  a high  ledge  upon 
what  may  have  been  its  first  flight.  To  my  surprise  it  was  at  once 
attacked  in  the  air  by  camanayes,  and  knocked  down  to  earth. 
I never  saw  them  molest  an  adult  vulture. 

When  a camanay  sitting  upon  eggs  is  approached,  its  “hair 
stands  on  end”  all  over,  particularly  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
where  the  feathers  turn  forward  into  a reversed  position.  At  the 
same  time  the  plumage  of  the  head  and  neck  bristles  like  porcu- 
pine quills.  Next  the  bird  begins  to  protest  by  whistles  or  trumpet- 
ings,  according  to  its  sex,  and  by  striking  out  with  its  formidable 
bill.  If  it  be  a bird  with  well  grown  young  it  will  come  between 
them  and  the  intruder  and  express  intense  rage,  spreading  its 
wings  like  a bittern  and  threatening  with  its  wild  eye  and  darting 
weapon.  When  both  birds  of  a pair  assume  this  position  the 
scene  is  most  striking.  The  youngsters,  likewise  wielding  ready 
and  effective  beaks,  stand  as  a rear  guard,  all  the  while  swearing 
in  a raucous  voice  inherited  from  their  savage  mother. 

Young  camanayes,  like  the  chicks  of  the  other  guano  birds,  are 
persistent  in  begging  to  be  fed,  and  the  heads  of  a whole  nestful 
sometimes  disappear  down  the  parent’s  gullet  as  they  seek  their 
half  digested  luncheon.  The  adults  disgorge,  when  excited,  much 
less  freely  than  their  relatives,  the  piqueros.  One  incubating  bird, 
however,  was  observed  to  eject  from  its  crop  and  throat  a herring 
ten  inches  in  length. 
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*M.LY  OF  CAMANAYES,  WITH  A YOUNG  KELP  CULL  WHICH 


In  its  feeding  habits  the  camanay  frequents  shallow  coves  much 

l o with  very  nearly  as  much  verve  as  the  piquero. 

P carnanayes  form  no  high  ring  of  gn.no  around  .heir  nests. 

The  camanay  accumulation  seems  to  be  relatively  slow, 

oM  nTblng  encircled  only  by  a broad,  flat, 

recently.  Their  mortality  appears  to  be  light,  Y 

Cofrmv“i.i'  who..  ..  the  Lobos  pelican  eoloniea  of  former  aeons 
° e„  strewn  with  chick,  which  had  failed  to  snmve  m the  mere- 
less  struggle  for  existence. 


The  Voyage  to  the  Mainland  of  Lambayeque 

On  the  morning  of  January  15,  I left  Lobos  de  Tierra  in  an 
open  boat  rigged  with  a lateen  sail.  Old  Loro,  to  whom  I had 
given  a pound  on  the  previous  evening,  came  down  to  the  wharf 
with  his  two  boys  to  express  a demonstrative  farewell.  Otto  Nich- 
olas and  three  Indians  manned  our  little  craft,  with  Otto’s  wife 
and  a dog  as  supercargos.  The  highly  unnautical  lady  became 
seasick  almost  before  we  had  cast  off  our  warp,  whereupon  she 
crawled  under  the  small  deck  in  the  extreme  bow,  and  we  neither 
saw  nor  heard  any  more  of  her  during  the  thirty  hours  of  the 
voyage.  The  dog  stayed  with  her,  but  everybody  else,  including 
Otto,  forgot  her  completely. 

Our  course  lay  well  to  southward,  but  the  wind  was  such  that 
we  could  only  stand  directly  offshore  from  the  eastern  coast  of 
Lobos  de  Tierra.  The  boat  was  none  too  comfortable,  being  piled 
high  with  all  my  luggage  besides  many  bags  of  sand  ballast, 
bundles  of  fire-wood,  water-kegs,  heaps  of  dried  sharks  and  other 
fish,  large  gourds,  sacks  containing  the  belongings  of  the  crew, 
rugs,  and  a spare  sail  smaller  than  the  one  in  use.  Reef  points 
seem  to  be  lacking  on  the  canvass  of  all  Peruvian  fishing  boats; 
the  way  to  shorten  sail  is  to  bend  on  another  of  lesser  size.  Along 
each  gunwale  of  our  craft  a balsa  log  was  lashed,  the  function 
of  these  being  to  prevent  us  from  lying  over  far  enough  to  ship 
water,  regardless  of  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Within  an  hour  we  went  on  the  port  tack,  and  I noted  for  the 
first  time  the  energy  expended  by  four  strong  men  in  bringing 
about  a boat  under  the  Peruvian  lateen  rig.  In  the  first  place, 
the  single  shroud  or  brace  of  the  mast  was  shifted  over  to  the 
side  which  was  about  to  become  windward,  where  it  was  drawn 
taut  with  a tackle.  The  boat  was  next  worn  around,  instead  of 
being  luffed  across  the  wind;  the  main  sheet  was  loosed  and  passed 
forward,  the  clew  of  the  sail  being  pulled  by  hand  around  the 
forward  edge  and  carried  to  the  rear  along  the  opposite  beam,  out- 
side all  stays.  The  single  spar  of  the  sail  was  then  tipped  until 
it  could  be  swung  on  its  cordage  pivot  around  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mast.  By  this  time  the  boat  had  been  brought  about,  or 
rather  jibed  and,  finally,  after  the  sprit  had  once  more  been  pushed 
tightly  into  its  eye  on  the  forward  clew  of  the  sail,  and  lashed 
to  the  mast,  and  after  the  main  sheet  had  been  poked  through  a 
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hole  in  the  stern-board,  we  headed  on  our  new  tack  with  a prospect 
of  gradually  regaining  the  lost  leeway. 

We  passed  within  hail  of  the  fleet  of  island  mackerel  fisher- 
men, who  were  working  not  only  from  boats  but  also  from  long 
dugout  canoes  and  from  log  balsas.  Two  tacks  brought  us  abreast 
of  the  southern  point  of  Lobos  de  Tierra,  whence  we  laid  our 
course,  by  the  wind,  for  the  mainland  of  Peru. 

Although  the  morning  was  cheerful,  with  a bright  sky  and 
sea,  the  wind  was  too  light  for  good  sailing.  Fish  were  jumping 
plentifully,  and  we  amused  ourselves  by  catching  large  bonitos  on  a 
trolled  hook.  Birds  were  likewise  abundant,  but  I was  prevented 


A RARE  TUNNY  OR  ALBACORE  < GERMO  ARGENT1VITT A TUS)  TAKEN  ON  A 
HAND  LINE  NEAR  LOBOS  DE  TIERRA 

from  collecting  any  of  the  latter  by  the  obviously  colossal  task 
of  bringing  about  the  boat.  When  breakfast  time  arrived,  our 
resourceful  Indian  skipper  made  a stove  from  a gasoline  tin,  the 
bottom  of  which  he  filled  with  sand,  and  cooked  an  excellent  mess 
of  rice  over  a wood  fire. 

Two  miles  from  the  island  we  saw  the  first  sooty  shearwaters, 
called  by  our  boatmen  donanas.  Boobies  of  both  kinds  were  also 
about,  groups  of  fledgling  camanayes  resting  on  the  water  and  often 
rolling  on  their  sides  after  the  manner  of  penguins.  Great  flocks 
of  the  little  terns  (Sternula  lorata)  called,  presumably  from  their 
notes,  churi-churis , were  fishing,  together  with  small  petrels  or 
felices  (“happy  ones”)  of  two  species.1  When  we  had  left  the 

1 Oceanites  gracilis  and  Oceanodroma  markhami. 
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island  five  or  more  miles  astern  we  encountered  numbers  of  pajar- 
otes,  or  Galapagos  albatrosses  (Diomedea  irrorata),  which  gener- 
ally took  the  air  before  we  drew  very  near  them.  They  seemed 
to  fly  in  a labored  way  and  to  beat  their  wings  more  rapidly  than 
the  albatrosses  of  high  southern  latitudes.  Still  later  in  the  day 
we  saw  several  guanayes,  which  must  have  been  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  their  nightly  roosting  place. 

In  mid-afternoon  we  cut  through  one  of  the  great  “red  seas” 
which  are  so  familiar  in  the  Humboldt  Current.  The  water  varied 
in  hue  from  that  of  weak  coffee  to  an  almost  bloody  tone.  What- 
ever the  organisms  which  muddled  the  ocean  may  have  been,  they 
were  evidently  of  practically  microscopic  size,  for  no  swimming 
crustaceans  or  other  visible  creatures  could  be  detected.  Shortly 
after  this  the  bumpy  sky-line  of  Lobos  de  Tierra  faded  from  sight, 
and  our  clumsy  boat  became  the  center  of  a world  without  land- 
marks. 

During  the  whole  day  the  wind  gradually  increased,  and  also 
swung  off  so  that  we  were  able  to  bear  more  and  more  to  south- 
ward. At  evening  it  was  fortunately  still  holding.  The  early 
part  of  the  night  was  clear,  after  a glorious  sunset,  but  later  a 
heavy  mist  fell.  I slept  a little  on  planks  stretched  from  gunwale 
to  gunwale,  with  Otto  and  the  Indians  crowding  me  to  a state  of 
discomfort  which  was  no  doubt  strictly  mutual.  Toward  morning 
the  mist  dried  up  and  the  last  vestige  of  wind  died  away. 

When  I awoke  from  a final  doze,  we  were  rolling  gently  some- 
where off  shore  from  San  Jose.  A dense  fog  obscured  the  land, 
and,  even  when  the  morning  calm  was  succeeded  by  a good  breeze, 
we  were  unable  to  determine  our  whereabouts  until  we  sailed  close 
by  the  end  of  the  long  pier  at  Pimentel.  Here  birds  of  many  sorts 
were  seen  again,  and  I was  surprised  and  pleased  to  discern,  be- 
yond shadow  of  doubt,  five  examples  of  the  large,  black  sub- 
antarctic  petrel  known  as  Procellaria  aequinoctialis,  which  evi- 
dently migrates  all  the  way  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Humboldt 
Current. 

As  we  approached  the  Eten  roadstead,  I had  the  dubious  en- 
tertainment of  watching  the  last  steamer  on  which  I had  a chance 
of  securing  passage  for  at  least  eight  days  weigh  and  start  south- 
ward toward  distant  Callao.  We  came  to  anchor  off  the  Eten  pier 
at  half -past  two  in  the  afternoon,  our  flag  flying  to  indicate  that 
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THE  PIER  AT  ETEN,  FROM  A PHOTOGRAPH  BY  H.  ENRIQUE  BRUNING 

we  wished  to  be  received.  The  captain  of  the  port  kept  us  waiting 
two  hours  in  a terrific  swell  before  he  sent  a subordinate  to  examine 
and  accept  the  despatch  papers  issued  by  the  lighthouse  keeper 
of  Lobos  de  Tierra.  Otto  fumed  at  the  unwarranted  delay,  swore 
the  most  Gregorian  of  Spanish  oaths,  and  attempted  to  keep  up  his 
spirits  by  singing  sea  ditties  learned  in  the  British  merchant  mar- 
ine, but  the  Indians  accepted  the  matter  with  absolutely  no  show 
of  restlessness  or  discontent.  Just  as  we  finally  made  a precarious 
landing  at  an  iron  stairway  leading  to  the  pier,  the  round  face 
of  Seriora  Nicholas  appeared  suddenly  in  the  light  of  day,  and 
we  realized  that  we  had  had  the  good  soul  all  the  way. 

After  various  preliminaries,  and  amid  expressions  of  astonish- 
ment that  a foreign  caballero  had  come  from  the  Isla  Baja  in  an 
Indian  fishing  boat,  my  baggage  was  swung  up  onto  the  dock. 
This  is  always  likely  to  be  a soul-wracking  process  to  the  owner, 
if  he  happens  to  be  a witness,  and  the  present  instance  was  no 
exception.  The  things  were  bundled  into  a single  strap-loop  in  a 
most  casual  way,  and  then  hoisted  on  the  crane  out  of  the  bouncing 
boat.  It  nearly  made  my  heart  stop  beating  when  a load  of  trunks 
and  boxes,  cans  of  specimens  in  formalin  (mostly  upside  down), 
duffle  bags,  camera  cases,  and  what  not,  swung  far  out  over  the 
dizzy  water,  threatening  every  moment  to  fall  apart.  If  casualties 
do  occur  at  such  a time,  a plain  statement  on  the  back  of  your 
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receipt  assures  you  that  the  agents  can  not  be  held  responsible  for 
“acts  of  God.” 

Luggage  and  owner  at  last  safe,  we  shot  along  at  high  speed 
on  a flat  car,  down  the  pier  and  through  the  cut  in  the  cliffs  to 
Eten.  I secured  quarters  in  a miserable  hotel,  ate  an  abominable 
dinner,  and  crawled  into  an  uncomfortable  bed  in  a stuffy  room. 
As  I looked  out  in  the  evening,  the  drab  port,  with  its  low,  monoton- 
ous adobe  buildings,  dirt  streets,  and  no  green  leaf,  seemed  the 
saddest  spot  on  earth. 

Chiclayo,  and  the  Valley  of  Lambayeque 

It  has  been  previously  recorded1  that  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Peru  the  zone  of  cultivation  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  sea* 
with  extensive  desert  areas  between  the  haciendas  and  the  shore. 
This  type  of  physiography  is  altogether  characteristic  of  the  De- 
partment of  Lambayeque.  At  Eten  Head  the  great  rollers  of  the 
Pacific  break  against  cliffs  of  hard,  fine-grained  silt,  from  the 
brink  of  which  arid  wastes  stretch  inland  until  they  gradually  give 
way  to  sparse  pastures  and,  ultimately,  to  emerald  fields  of  rice 
and  cane  in  the  fertile  bottom  land  of  the  River  Lambayeque. 

After  one  night  in  Eten,  I took  the  railway  to  Chiclayo,  the 
metropolis  of  the  valley  and  province.  The  country  along  this 
fifteen-mile  line  is  well-populated,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
being,  of  course,  the  native  Indians.  Most  of  the  women  wear 
low-necked  cotton  garments,  revealing  handsome  chests  and  shoul- 
ders. The  making  of  hats  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  industry 
in  this  section.  One  sees  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  weaving 
the  straw  as  they  go  about  their  daily  life,  indoors  and  out,  their 
fingers  plying  nimbly  under  subconscious  control  while  they  stand 
at  their  thresholds  to  watch  passing  trains  or  trudge  along  the 
paths  to  the  fields. 

Chiclayo.  where  I spent  a thoroughly  enjoyable  week,  is  an 
attractive  and  apparently  clean  town  despite  a lack  of  adequate 
sanitation  which  has  been  reflected  from  time  to  time  in  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever.  Its  cathedral,  unused,  unfinished,  and  sealed  up 
with  adobe  bricks  to  await  more  prosperous  years,  faces  a green 
and  flowery  plaza.  The  adjacent  Royal  Hotel  offers  its  guests 

1 Part  V,  April,  1921,  p.  35. 
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the  best  that  the  region  affords  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  the 
fruits  of  the  soil.  The  surrounding  countryside  proved,  however, 
more  interesting  to  me  than  the  city  itself,  and,  through  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  proprietors  of  the  Pomalca  sugar  plantation,  I was 
supplied  with  saddle  horses  for  delightful  rides  in  all  directions, 
including  trips  to  the  venerable  town  of  Lambayeque  and  to  the 
beaches  at  Pimentel  and  San  Jose. 

I was  told  by  Sehor  Gerardo  Klinge,  who  operates  Pomalca, 
that  the  valley  of  Lambayeque  is  unique  among  Peruvian  agricul- 
tural districts  in  that  no  less  than  five  thousand  proprietors  share 
in  its  ownership.  The  neighboring  valley  of  Chicama,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  practically  controlled  by  the  overlords  of  four 
estates. 

The  factory  at  Pamalca,  which  is  equipped  with  New  Orleans 
machinery,  was  operating  eighteen  hours  a day,  under  a two- 
shift  system.  At  the  date  of  my  visit,  the  wheels  had  not  been 
stopped  since  April,  1917.  Owing  to  the  prevailing  dearth  of 
shipping,  a great  accumulation  of  crude  sugar  was  on  hand, 
but  it  had  all  been  sold  to  Chilean  agents  and  fully  insured  by 
the  purchasers. 

Pomalca  employs  from  eight  hundred  to  a thousand  workmen, 
who  live  on  the  hacienda  in  most  fortunate  circumstances  be- 
cause the  owners  have  long  been  leaders  in  progressive  efforts 
toward  the  betterment  of  labor  conditions  in  Peru.  In  the  first 
place,  the  employees  are  well  housed.  One-story  brick  apartments, 
arranged  in  quadrangles  and  of  the  same  architecture  as  the  sugar 
mi]l  and  the  manager’s  home,  have  been  erected  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  accommodate  the  families  of  the  entire  force.  Running 
water  is  supplied,  and  window  screens  are  installed  for  all  who 
desire  them.  Strange  though  it  may  appear,  some  of  the  natives, 
with  a persistence  equally  hard  to  comprehend  or  to  overrule, 
prefer  mosquitos  to  screens.  Any  man  who  wishes  to  start  a 
savings  account  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  firm  is  advanced  a 
sum  of  fifty  soles.  He  may  refund  this  from  his  earnings  at  the 
rate  of  one  sol  (about  fifty  cents)  a week,  and  all  the  while  receive 
interest  upon  the  full  amount  of  his  deposit.  Most  of  the  work- 
men are  surprised  to  discover  how  relatively  easy  it  becomes  for 
them  to  save.  The  estate,  furthermore,  lends  money  on  liberal 
terms  to  heads  of  families  who  wish  to  buy  land.  Workmen  who 
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show  a tendency  to  drink  are  closely  watched,  and  habitual  drunk- 
enness has  been  practically  abolished. 

So  much  has  been  published  about  peonage  and  other  indus- 
trial abuses  in  Peru  that  it  is  a pleasure  to  record  instances  of 
modern  and  enlightened  systems  which  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. The  operations  of  the  Compania  Administradora  del  Guano , 
for  example,  are,  as  I have  made  clear  in  an  earlier  contribution, 
conducted  with  reasonable  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  laborers. 
The  men  who  are  transported  on  contract  to  the  guano  islands  are 
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for  the  most  part  mountain  Indians.  Their  daily  wage  is  1.20 
soles1  and  food,  the  latter  consisting  of  16  ounces  of  rice,  12  of 
beans,  8 of  meat  and  3 of  sugar.  With  the  morning  and  evening 
meals  they  also  have  tea,  and  at  noon  a bowl  of  soup  or  stew. 
On  Sunday  each  man  receives  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  hard 
bread  as  a week’s  ration.  They  have  the  privilege  of  buying 
additional  bread,  as  well  as  canned  products  and  tobacco,  at  cost. 


1 The  rate  of  compensation  in  1919-1920. 
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Alcoholic  drinks  are  absolutely  prohibited.  No  bedding  and  no 
shelter  other  than  burlap  sacks,  are  provided,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  region  is  rainless.  The  men  bring 
their  own  woolen  ponchos  and  blankets,  and  use  the  sacking 
to  construct  the  huts  in  which  they  sleep.  They  begin  the  day 
at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  labor  eight  hours,  exclusive  of 
a two-hour  siesta  between  eleven  and  one.  On  Sundays  they  are, 
of  course,  free  to  spend  their  time  as  they  please,  and  on  national 
holidays  the  managers  of  the  various  islands  usually  arrange 
programs  of  games  and  sports  in  which  all  participate.  The  only 
serious  lack  that  came  to  my  attention  was  the  insufficiency  of 
sanitary  accommodations,  which  led  to  the  propagation  of  swarms 
of  house-flies,  and  in  other  ways  menaced  the  generally  healthful 
conditions  on  the  island. 

Vivid  recollections  arise  of  my  journeys  round  about  Chiclayo 
— in  the  pleasant  company  of  new  friends  and  mounted  upon 
excellent  horses  from  Pomalca  which,  like  their  ancestors  from 
Spain,  have  an  easy,  pacing  gait  and  go  through  life  unshod. 
Particularly  memorable  is  an  afternoon  ride  to  the  town  of  Lam- 
bayeque,  a place  which  surely  seems  part  of  the  old  Peru,  un- 
touched by  the  march  of  modern  events.  It  lies  in  the  verdant 
valley  of  the  river,  with  tall  palms  and  thickets  of  acacia  round 
its  margins,  and  dense,  dark,  green,  shade  trees  in  its  central 
square.  To  enter  you  ride  between  rows  of  low-walled  adobe 
houses,  through  lanes  piled  high  with  dusty  sand  where  foot-loose 
horses,  burros,  dogs,  goats,  fowls,  and  tattered  children  move  reluc- 
tantly aside  to  let  you  pass.  Then  suddenly  you  come  into  the 
speckled  sunlight  and  shadow  of  the  square,  with  its  pavement 
of  small,  uniform  cobbles,  a noble  church  half-hidden  in  glossy 
foliage,  and  the  charm  of  ancient,  balconied  dwellings.  Along 
the  main  street  of  the  town  the  balconies  continue,  together  with 
beautifully  carved  doorways  and  window  frames,  the  best  examples 
of  the  bygone  architecture  that  I saw  in  Peru  albeit  much  of  it 
is  falling  into  ruins.  Indians  wearing  broad-brimmed  hats  and 
rich  blankets  pass  along  the  narrow  sidewalks  against  an  appropri- 
ate background  of  tinted  walls.  Outside  many  doors,  sleek  and 
sturdy  horses  of  Arab  type,  with  the  black-fringed  national  saddles 
upon  their  backs,  stand  untethered,  awaiting  the  return  of  their 
riders. 
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We  came  to  Lambayeque  for  the  special  purpose  of  visiting 
a German  archaeologist,  Sehor  H.  Enrique  Briining,  who  has  lived 
for  half  a century  in  Peru  and  who  owns  one  of  the  most  important 
collections  of  Indian  relics  in  the  Republic.  We  found  the  elderly 
scholar  at  his  desk  in  a roomy  study.  His  library  of  scientific 
works  dealing  with  his  adopted  country  was  a pleasure  to  inspect, 
and  I learned  that  he  was  no  less  well  acquainted  with  the  geology, 
botany,  and  animal  life  of  northern  Peru  than  with  the  history 
of  its  ancient  people. 

Senor  Briining’s  assemblage  of  pottery  and  other  ethnographic 
material  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  housed  in  a separate  museum 
building  which  connects  with  his  library.  With  scientific  thorough- 
ness he  has  limited  his  collecting  to  the  adjacent  region,  and  each 
piece  is  accompanied  by  precise  data.  Besides  hundreds  of  earthen 
vessels,  the  treasure  includes  exquisite  copper  objects  such  as 
masks,  ear-plugs,  breast-plates,  and  ceremonial  utensils,  as  well 
as  rare  copper  castings.  Still  more  notable  are  numbers  of  the 
ancient  moulds  and  the  original  solid  models  from  which  the 
aborigines  reproduced  their  vases  and  jars. 

Our  return  from  Lambayeque  to  Chicalayo  was  in  the  coolness 
of  late  afternoon,  against  a light  breeze.  With  its  veritable  jungles 
of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  flooded  rice  fields  of  the  most  brilliant 
green,  and  a profusion  of  birds,  the  country  seemed  ever  so  much 
lovelier  than  a stranger  who  saw  but  the  barren  seashore  could 
surmise.  Tiny  lizards  sprang  out  of  the  ruts  in  the  road  under 
our  horse’s  hoofs;  blue-green  parrots  no  bigger  than  sparrows 
clung  like  bobolinks  to  the  tops  of  tall  reeds;  and  bottle-blue  king- 
fishers— the  Martin  Pescador — plunged  for  minnows  in  the  puddles 
of  irrigation  water.  Coots  were  feeding  in  the  sloughs  and  jack- 
snipe  around  their  borders.  In  the  lush  vegetation  of  the  wettest 
places  the  air  rang  with  full-throated  songs  of  mockingbirds 
and  cowbirds,  the  latter  far  more  musical  than  ours  at  home.  Ver- 
milion flycatchers  and  yellow  arrozeros  (rice-finches)  made  up  in 
color  what  they  lacked  in  melody.  Burrowing  owls,  just  emerging 
from  subterranean  homes  as  the  sun  sank  low,  blinked  at  us  from 
sandy  hillsides,  and  diminutive  elf -owls,  the  smallest  members  of 
their  tribe,  sometimes  allowed  us  to  ride  within  arm’s  reach  as 
they  sat  jerking  their  tails  on  the  low  branches  of  acacias. 

Along  the  road  we  met  caravans  of  burros  laden  mostly  with 
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fire-wood  or  sacks  of  grain,  though  we  saw  at  least  one  of  these  hum- 
ble beasts  with  three  stalwart  boys  astride  it.  Other  boys  were  driv- 
ing herds  of  goats  and  of  thick-horned  bullocks  which  lowered  their 
heads  threateningly  toward  our  mounts.  Indian  mothers  on  horses 
or  mules  were  nursing  their  babies  while  they  jogged  along,  an 
operation  I had  never  before  seen  under  such  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  willow-lined  canals  women  and  girls  were 
washing  clothes,  or,  their  day’s  work  finished,  were  squatting  up 
to  their  chins  in  the  cool  water.  My  Peruvian  companions  had  a 
joking  greeting  for  each  of  them,  especially  for  the  pretty  ones, 
and  all  made  merry,  flirtatious  replies.  There  is  something  richer 
in  a Spanish  salutation  than  in  that  of  any  other  tongue,  partly 
because  of  the  sound  and  significance  of  the  word  “senor,”  which 
is  never  omitted.  Our  English  “sir”  is  apt  to  be  forced  or  stilted, 
and  “mister”  is  nothing  short  of  hideous,  but  the  high-sounding 
“senor”  is  inherent  in  the  genius  of  Castilian  speech.  Regardless 
of  his  rank  or  station,  every  man  is  “senor”  in  polite  discourse; 
likewise  the  fish-woman  in  the  market  place  is  addressed  as 
“senora,”  the  same  term  that  would  be  applied  to  the  first  lady 
of  the  land. 

Before  we  reached  Chiclayo,  we  spurred  our  horses  to  the 
summit  of  a bare  hill  and  watched  the  sun  go  down.  A mellow, 
amber  glow  lay  on  the  broad  green  plain  and  on  richly  shadowed 
mountains  far  to  southward.  Over  the  distant  Pacific  a rose- 
hued  curtain  was  forming  above  the  sinking  sun.  As  we  turned 
to  resume  our  way,  we  could  see  the  yellow  walls  of  Chiclayo, 
and  the  square  towers  of  the  cathedral  looming  above  a copse 
of  thorn-trees.  In  the  foreground  a poncho-clad  horseman  was 
climbing  the  slope  toward  the  city.  From  all  appearances  we  might 
have  been  out  of  the  New  World — on  an  arid  plateau  of  Castile, 
perhaps  at  the  very  gates  of  old  Toledo.  R C M 
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THE  POSTER  EXHIBITION 


Posters,  or  at  least  their  equivalent,  are  as  old  as  the  early 
civilizations.  The  ancient  Egyptians  made  them  in  permanent 
form  in  their  carvings  on  stone,  the  North  American  Indians  have 
drawn  them  in  color  on  the  skins  of  animals  for  no  one  knows 
how  long,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  used  them  for  centuries, 
and  so  they  have  come  down  the  years  changing  in  medium  but 
fundamentally  the  same. 

To  France,  however,  must  be  given  the  credit  for  introducing 
posters  for  use  in  the  strictly  commercial  sense  and  this  intro- 
duction occurred  about  a century  ago. 

The  pictorial  form,  which  is  naturally  the  most  interesting, 
was  at  first  devoted  principally  to  advertising  books  of  fiction  and 
other  publications,  but  the  theatre  managers  and  other  purveyors 
of  amusement  soon  realized  the  value  of  posters  and  promptly 
became  the  greatest  users  of  them  and  still  remain  so. 

At  first  the  bills  were  small,  being  intended  for  indoor  or 
window  use,  and  were  printed  from  wood  blocks  or  engraved 
plates  in  black  on  white  paper.  But  tinted  papers  were  introduced 
a little  later  and  soon  hand-colored  posters  of  a rather  crude  order 
began  to  be  used. 

When  the  lithographic  stone  was  discovered  and  its  use  became 
general  posters  came  into  their  own  and  large  designs  for  outdoor 
use  began  to  appear.  But  still  the  colors  remained  somewhat  dull 
and  posters  made  for  the  billboards  and  fences  did  not  fully  per- 
form their  function  because  of  a lack  of  carrying  power. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  1880s  that  posters  of  brilliant  color 
and  striking  composition,  specifically  designed  for  outdoor  use, 
were  issued  and  most  of  the  credit  for  the  introduction  of  this 
type  of  poster  to  the  world  must  be  given  to  Jules  Cheret.  This 
artist  had  been  designing  posters  for  some  years  before  the  time 
he  began  to  introduce  brilliant  colors  in  them,  but  prior  to  this 
he  used  the  same  subdued  tones  that  other  artists  in  the  same  line 
had  become  accustomed  to. 

Cheret’s  inspiration  has  made  the  outdoor  poster  largely  what 
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it  is  today  and  this 
country  was  not 
slow  to  follow  the 
lead  of  France  as 
soon  as  the  “color” 
period  arrived.  In 
the  early  90s  in 
fact  we  began  to 
compete  seriously 
with  that  country 
through  the  very 
effective  posters 
designed  by 
Edward  Penfield, 
W ill  Bradley, 
Louis  Rhead, 
Ethel  Reed  and 
others  and  a little 
later  the  names  of 
Maxfield  Parrish 
and  J.  C.  Leyen- 
decker  were  added 
to  the  leaders  in 
this  line. 

We  had  a very 
severe  case  of 
“posteritis”  for  a while,  so  much  so  that  we  overdid  it  and  there 
came  a slump  with  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  and 
the  use  of  posters  became  much  more  limited  than  it  had  been 
for  a number  of  years. 

But  this  form  of  advertising  had  come  to  stay  and  with  the 
slight  setback  in  this  country  referred  to  it  has  marched  steadily 
on  and  when  the  war  came  posters  finally  received  the  endorsement 
they  had  always  deserved  with  the  result  that  they  are  now  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  be  the  most  effective  form  of  advertising  for  the 


many. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  posters  at  the  Museum,  although  not 
a large  one,  covered  a wide  field  in  that  many  nations  were  repre- 
sented and  the  range  of  subjects  was  unusual.  No  attempt  was 
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made  to  group  the  work  of  each  country  by  itself  but  the  posters 
were  harmoniously  arranged  and  the  general  effect  was  most 
pleasing. 

The  American  section  was  largely  confined  to  war  posters  and 
while  many  of  those  shown  have  become  more  or  less  familiar  there 
are  some  which  cannot  be  too  often  exhibited  because  of  their 
art  value  in  addition  to  their  historic  interest.  To  this  class  belong 
the  posters  by  Sterner,  Pennell,  Leyendecker,  Penfield,  Daugherty, 
Williams,  Treidler  and  others,  which  largely  made  up  the  American 
portion  of  the  exhibition. 

Europe  was  well  represented  in  characteristic  designs  by  well- 
known  poster  artists  of  France,  England,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Spain 
with  a scattering  from  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Russia  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  From  the  point  of  view  of  uniform 
artistic  merit  the  French  posters  should  be  given  precedence,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  an  international  exhibition  of  this  kind. 

While  all  of  the  French  designs  shown  were  of  pre-war  origin^ 
the  fact  that  important  work  by  such  artists  as  Steinlen,  Grasset, 
Paul  Bonnard  and  other  prominent  men  was  included  indicates  the 
satisfactory  character  of  this  section. 

The  Steinlen  shown  was  his  celebrated  “Yvette  Guilbert.”  This 
splendid  design  is  probably  the  most  effective  of  the  many  made 
by  the  French  poster  artists  for  this  popular  comedienne.  It  was 
prominently  placed,  and  rightly,  as  were  also  Grasset’s  decorative 
“A  la  Place  Clichy”  and  Bonnard’s  well-known  poster  for  the 
“Revue  Blanche,”  a most  effective  design  in  solid  black  with  a 
background  of  gray  tones  suggesting  Japanese  inspiration. 

An  interesting  French  poster  included  was  one  intended  to 
lure  the  traveler  to  Algiers.  It  is  entitled  “Algiers  the  White 
City”  and  shows  an  Arab  standing  on  a native  house-top  overlook- 
ing the  city,  which  indeed  appears  white  in  the  brilliant  sunlight. 
A bright  blue  sky  for  a background  and  subdued  red  and  orange 
in  the  foreground  complete  a very  successful  color  combination. 
Appropriately  enough,  the  poster  appears  to  have  been  produced 
in  the  country  it  idealizes. 

Among  the  English  designs  was  one  generally  considered  by 
competent  critics  to  be  one  of  the  truly  great  posters  thus  far 
produced,  that  is,  it  is  of  the  type  that  satisfies  from  all  points  of 
view.  This  is  the  poster  for  Rountree’s  Cocoa  made  by  Beggar- 
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staff  Brothers  (the 
n o m-d  e-p  1 u m e 
once  used  by  Wil- 
liam Nicholson 
and  James  Pryde 
when  working 
together).  The 
strength,  yet  sim- 
pl icity  of  this 
design,  the  compo- 
sition, the  letter- 
ing, the  blocking 
of  the  colors  all 
seem  as  near  per- 
fection as  may  be 
achieved  in  this 
branch  of  art  and 
so  this  poster  is  an 
inspiration  when- 
ever shown. 

Other  promi- 
nent Engl  ish 
poster  artists  were 
represented  by  designs  from  the  brushes  of  Dudley  Hardy,  John 
Hassall,  Albert  Morrow,  Charles  Dawson  and  their  contemporaries. 

Hardy’s  celebrated  “Gaiety  Girl”  and  “Yoeman  of  the  Guard 
were  in  evidence,  also  Hassall’s  beautiful  poster,  “The  Only  Way,’ 
and  Dawson’s  “English  Illustrated.”  These  all  helped  to  give 
color  to  the  walls,  the  English  poster  artists  being  much  given  to 
the  use  of  red,  particularly  in  theatrical  bills. 

There  was  also  one  Brangwyn  war  poster  included — the  one 
made  for  the  Navy  Relief  Society.  This  artist’s  work  is  always  a 
delight  to  the  connoisseur  and  the  art  average  of  the  British  war 
posters  would  have  suffered  severely  had  it  not  been  for  the  many 
highly  successful  contributions  which  Brangwyn  made  to  the  cause. 

An  interesting  little  English  group  was  composed  of  four 
posters  from  a set  issued  by  the  Electric  Railway  House  of  London 
to  advertise  trips  to  the  suburbs  by  motor-bus.  Each  design  is 
an  attractive  landscape  in  which  the  rural  motif  is  not  disturbed 
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by  the  depiction  of  the  busses  themselves  and  so  the  appeal  of  the 
posters  is  greatly  increased,  or  rather  not  interfered  with,  a psycho- 
logical result  which  is  too  often  overlooked  by  advertisers  using 
illustrated  publicity  of  this  character. 

Some  very  attractive  Belgian  posters  were  shown,  the  two  by 
Henri  Meunier,  one  for  Rajah  Coffee  and  the  other  for  Sunlight 
Soap,  being  particularly  successful.  The  popular  designs  by 
Cassiers  for  the  American  and  Red  Star  Lines  were  also  in  the 
exhibition  and  helped  to  emphasize  the  high  place  Belgium  has 
made  for  herself  in  the  art  of  poster  advertising. 

Italy  has  achieved  some  very  beautiful  posters  and  it  is  regret- 
table that  more  specimens  from  that  country  could  not  have  been 
shown  at  this  time.  However,  some  characteristic  designs  were 
included,  notably  the  one  for  Bitter  Compari  by  Hohenstein  and 
the  Simplon  Tunnel  poster  by  Metliocovitz.  The  artists’  names 
are  not  suggestive  of  the  country  of  origin  but  nevertheless  their 
work  is  distinctly  Italian  in  conception  and  execution. 

The  posters  from  the  Central  Powers  were  perhaps  the  least 
interesting  in  the  exhibition,  the  most  effective  design  in  this  group 
being  a religious  poster  executed  by  a girl  of  fifteen  and  depicting 
the  Saviour  greeting  a number  of  children.  This  is  quite  success- 
ful in  drawing  and  composition  and  the  simple  drab  figures  against 
a background  of  pale  blue  make  an  entirely  satisfying  combination. 

A Swedish  poster  shown  which  advertised  trips  through  the 
Gotha  Canal  is  quite  unusual  in  that  the  foreground,  representing 
the  deck  of  an  excursion  vessel  with  a single  female  figure,  is  all 
in  a blue  shadow  while  a view  of  the  passing  shore  brought  out 
in  sunlight  colors  forms  the  background  and  thus  emphasizes  the 
things  to  be  seen  on  the  trip  rather  than  the  conveyance,  a modifica- 
tion of  the  idea  underlying  the  British  motor  bus  posters  referred 
to  above. 

A small  set  of  original  posters  advertising  an  exhibition  of 
Hungarian  costumes  and  textiles  at  the  Museum  should  be  specif- 
ically mentioned.  These  have  a pleasing  nationalistic  character 
and  their  crudity  is  of  the  quality  to  give  them  considerable 
distinction. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  exhibition  is  but  the  beginning  of 
a series  of  similar  ones  for,  after  all,  as  has  been  often  said, 
posters  make  up  the  picture  gallery  of  the  many.  H.  L.  S. 
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RECENT  ACCESSIONS 


The  month  of  September  inaugurated  a special  and  very  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  the  latest  accessions  to  the  Museum 
Collections.  These  have  been  artistically  installed  in  the  south 
corridor  of  the  Rotunda  where  they  form  a most  pleasing  ensemble 
with  the  seventeenth  century  Spanish  altarpiece  in  carved,  painted 
and  gilded  wood,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  as  the  most 
noticeable  feature.  The  dull  gold  walls  of  the  vestibule  hung 
with  rich  tapestries  of  various  periods  form  a pleasing  introduction 
to  the  new  exhibition  of  gifts  and  purchases. 

Among  these  are  exhibits  of  most  varied  character  and  proven- 
ance. A very  beautiful  Persian  silk  dower  rug,  the  gift  of 
Theodore  E.  Smith,  in  warm  tones  of  dull  blues  and  reds  and 
old  ivory,  made  in  1781  for  the  Princess  Marazade,  hangs  between 
two  strips  of  old  Scutari  velvet,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott, 
while  in  a case  near  the  windows  a fine  old  blue  mandarin  coat 
with  the  five-toed  dragon  design,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Stone  Poore,  emphasizes  with  its  rich  tones  the  beauty  of  a bridal 
dress  of  Irish  lace  crocheted  in  an  elaborate  and  original  design 
of  roses  and  arum  lilies.  This  dates  from  1860. 

Other  laces  worthy  of  mention  are  a Spanish  lace  scarf,  inter- 
esting as  a specimen  of  earliest  Spanish  blonde  lace,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Laurent  Oppenheim  and  a very  exquisite  piece  of  sixteenth 
century  embroidered  drawn  linen  of  most  transparently  filmy 
quality  and  lovely  design,  the  gift  of  Miss  Charlotte  Cullen,  while 
in  another  case  is  exhibited  a gift  from  Mrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen, 
a bed-spread  of  fine  grass-linen  embroidered  with  the  five-toed 
dragon  and  “jewel  of  omnipotence”  design  alternating  with  bands 
of  Phillipine  drawnwork. 

Among  the  purchases  must  be  especially  noted  a band  of  Car- 
rickmacross  lace  of  unusual  pattern  belonging  to  the  earliest  period 
of  this  lace;  an  early  American  hand-run  bonnet  veil  with  a thread 
lace  edge  and  a strip  of  early  Honiton  important  on  account  of  the 
rare  design  of  little  birds.  A large  cover  of  a peculiar  type  of 
ancient  Spanish  lace,  known  as  Punto  del  Sol  or  Punto  Catalan, 
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is  to  be  seen  in  an- 
other case,  while 
among  the  em- 
broideries there  is 
an  unusual  and 
beautiful  example 
of  a Bohemian 
wedding  shawl  of 
very  colorful  and 
rich 

In  connection 
with  the  exhibition 
of  the  Museum’s 
recent  purchase  of 
a screen  by  Mr. 
Robert  Chandler 
with  a design  of 
sea  weeds  and 
fishes  on  a gold 
background  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  a large  decorative  painting  by  Mr. 
Chandler,  entitled  “Giraffes,”  has  just  been  purchased  by  the  French 
Government  for  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  This  painting  will  be 
remembered  as  having  been  a striking  feature  of  the  special  ex- 
hibition “Wild  Life  in  Art”  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  in 
April,  1919. 

The  list  of  pictures  and  sculpture  exhibited  now  for  the  first 
time  has,  according  to  Miss  Cary,  in  addition  to  the  “authority  of 
good  names  a note  of  individuality  in  selection.  There  could 
hardly  have  been  a better  choice  in  the  case  of  Abbott  Thayer,” 
she  continues,  “than  the  ‘Portrait  of  a Young  Man’  painted  in  1904. 
Some  one  has  said  that  men  never  inspired  Thayer,  but  this  young 
architect  muffled  in  a shaggy  brown  robe  is  one  of  his  inspirations 
or,  less  vaguely,  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  roused  him  to  imagina- 
tive interpretation  of  reality.  The  rich  impasto  of  the  robe  makes 
a strong  support  for  the  head,  sensitive  in  feature  and  reticent  in 
glance.  The  sitter  was  Michael  Spartali  Stillman,  son  of  that 
Marie  Spartali  who  posed  for  Rossetti’s  ‘Fiametta’  and  for  one 
of  the  long-limbed  women  in  the  ‘Dante’s  Dream.’  The  Spartali 
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beauty,  hardly 
more  Greek  than 
English,  is  abund- 
ant in  the  young 
masculine  head, 
and  Thayer  found 
its  sculptural 
quality  and  its 
singular  purity  of 
line.  It  is  a 
Thayer  to  enjoy 
increasingly. 

66  ‘Memories,’ 
by  John  Alexan- 
der, is  another 
fortunate  pur- 
ch  ase,  represent- 
ing the  artist  in 
the  mood  of  his 
famous  ‘Pot  of 
Basil’  at  Boston.  There  are  two  figures,  young  women,  beautiful 
in  proportion  and  contour,  one  half  reclining  at  the  feet  of  the 
other,  her  face,  upturned  with  closed  eyes,  suggesting  the  mysticism 
of  Beata  Beatrix,  whose  artist  meant  to  show  his  blessed  lady 
‘through  her  shut  lids  conscious  of  a new  world.’  It  is  not  a 
picture  reminiscent  either  of  English  pre-Raphaelism  or  Italian 
Primitive,  however.  It  has  to  a striking  degree  the  American 
accent  of  clarity  and  spiritual  simplicity  in  its  reading  of  type, 
and  as  a composition  is  directly  decorative  and  skillful.  The  dull 
red  and  green  and  gold  of  the  palette  is  woven  into  a large  pattern 
with  a loose  brush  stroke.  The  absorbent  canvas  leaves  the  surface 
beautifully  clear  of  pigment,  although  much  has  been  used.  A 
completely  characteristic  picture,  as  fine  as  anything  by  the  artist’s 
sensitive  and  individual  hand,  in  this  case  indubitably  a ‘museum 
piece’  as  well  as  a personally  expressive  work  of  art.” 

“The  early  Americans,”  again  to  quote  Miss  Gary,  “are  in 
the  exhibition  with  two  delightful  portraits;  one  by  Sully — who  is 
only  slightly  early  in  our  present  chronology  of  American  art — 
of  Anne  Wain,  a lady  of  the  best  Sully  vintage,  as  pretty  as  the 
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prettiest  Lawrence,  with 
melting  eyes,  pellucid 
halftones,  narrow  shoul- 
ders, a sharp  aristocratic 
nose. 

“The  other  is  a por- 
trait of  an  unknown  gen- 
tleman by  Joseph  Badger, 
and  if  Sully  is  rather  late 
for  an  early  American, 
Joseph  Badger  is  alto- 
gether early,  earlier  than 
Claypoole,  who  once  was 
called  the  earliest.” 

A gift  of  Mr.  Robert 
Macbeth  of  an  early  work 
of  Arthur  B.  Davies,  en- 
titled  “The  Double 
Realm,”  lovely  in  its  rich, 
blue  distance,  arouses 
question  only  in  its  title. 
The  depth  of  the  valley 
contrasted  with  the  moun- 
tain peaks  beyond  is 
vividly  suggested  and  the  bright  garb  of  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground enhances  enormously  the  sense  of  distance.  Another  gift, 
“Creek  at  Moonrise”  by  Birger  Sandzen,  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Goddard  Leach,  is  a landscape  of  very 
different  type — modern,  forceful,  bold,  with  a lemon-colored  moon 
rising  in  a sky  barred  with  clouds  of  rose  and  pearl.  The  canvas 
shows  in  broad  brush  work  the  sluggish  creek  with  its  banks  of 
mud  showing  purple  against  the  tawny  gold  of  the  clay  escarp- 
ments through  which  it  has  worn  its  way  — a typical  scene  of  the 
Middle  West  and  treated  harshly  as  befits  a land  crude  as  yet 
and  raw  when  compared  with  Arthur  B.  Davies’  poetic  dream  of 
mountain  and  valley. 

Other  landscape  canvases  are  to  be  seen  among  the  recent 
gifts:  A.  Grassin’s  “Chapel  Tremalo  at  Font  Aven,”  very  modern 
in  its  clear  patches  of  pure  color  laid  on  without  gradation,  the 
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gift  of  M.  Frangois  Klein- 
berger;  Mr.  Alfred  W, 

Jenkins’  gift  of  the  “Old 
Houses  in  Brittany,”  by 
Walter  Griffin,  a bleak, 
rugged  landscape  with 
stone-walled  houses  cling- 
ing to  the  rocky  soil  while 
the  late  afternoon  light 
draws  long  shadows  over 
the  vivid  but  broken  green 
of  the  foreground;  “The 
Valley  of  Frigolet,”  by 
Claude  Rameau,  gift  of 
M.  Utard;  a sea  picture 
by  Alexander  Harrison, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  William  A. 

Putnam;  and  Camille  Pis- 
sarro’s “Climbing  Path,” 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Dikran  G. 

Kelekian,  a fresh  and  vital 
presentment  of  spring. 

Old  er  names  too  are 
presented,  such  as  A.  G. 

Descamps,  whose  “Flight 
L.  Babbott  and  Antoine  Louis  Barye’s  “Landscape  with  Deer,” 
which  formed  part  of  the  Herriman  Bequest.  Both  of  these  are 
water  colors  and  to  the  list  of  works  in  this  medium  must  be  added 
a series  of  landscapes  by  Dodge  MacKnight  whose  brilliant  effec- 
tive technique  has  met  with  such  sensational  response  in  recent 
years  in  his  Boston  exhibitions.  Some  novel  scenes  of  far  western 
life — “Indian  Heads,”  “Combat,”  “The  Poker  Game,”  by  Wall 
Kuhn,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Meredith  Hare  and  other  friends,  the  tech- 
nique of  which  in  its  primitive  quality  recalls  that  of  the  reindeer 
artists  among  the  cave  dwellers  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Dordogne ; 
P.  Brissaud’s  “Plateau  of  Almis — Morocco,”  the  gift  of  Mr.  Otto 
Kahn;  a delightfully  suggestive  sketch  entitled  “In  the  Open”  by 
George  Hart,  the  gift  of  the  painter  himself,  and  a very  beautiful 
still  life  “White  Roses”  by  Anna  Fisher  in  her  happiest,  freest 
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manner,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott,  are  other  watercolors 
that  must  be  mentioned. 

A new  Rodin  is  a noteworthy  addition  to  any  collection  and 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  purchase  of 
the  bronze  head  of  Gustave  Mahler,  composer  and  conductor,  a 
noble  and  vital  work,  “closely  akin,”  says  Miss  Cary,  “to  the 
Donatello  ideal  of  realism,”  and  very  different  in  treatment  and 
feeling  from  the  massive  bronze  head  of  Father  Sylvester  Malone 
by  Edmond  T.  Quinn,  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  Citizens’ 
Committee  of  Brooklyn,  a head  suggesting  in  turn  keenness  and 
kindliness,  geniality  and  forceful  determination.  A charming 
little  bronze  nude,  “Maidenhood”  by  the  Swiss  sculptor  Walter 
Mettler;  a polychrome  portrait  head  of  Armene  Charmian  by  E. 
Bernard,  which  recalls  in  the  subtle  enigma  of  its  smile  and  the 
movement  of  its  curling  locks  the  smiling  women’s  portraits  of 
the  sixteenth  century  followers  of  Da  Vinci,  and  a head  in  pierre 
rouge  by  Robert  Eloi,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  together  with  a 
mask  of  a laughing  girl  by  the  French  sculptor  Gir,  complete  the 
list  of  recent  sculpture  accessions  and  add  an  interesting  variety 
to  the  wall  otherwise  broken  only  by  a case  containing  an  ivory 
box  of  Russian  workmanship,  given  by  Mrs.  John  Van  Buren 
Thayer,  which  originally  contained  an  address  of  thanks  presented 
to  her  brother-in-law,  the  late  James  Stokes,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  efforts  in  extending  relief  during  the  Russian  Famine. 

G.  M.  Y. 

PRINTS  AMONG  THE  RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

From  the  fourteenth  century  to  our  day  seems  quite  a jump, 
yet  every  time  we  look  at  a modern  wood  engraving  we  are  be- 
holding a lineal  descendant  of  the  picture  printed  from  the  wood 
block  of  that  early  time. 

From  Albrecht  Diirer  to  the  so-called  golden  age  of  American 
wood  engraving  this  medium  of  expression  has  been  used  and  each 
country,  each  period  and  often  each  artist  can  be  easily  identified 
by  the  connoisseur.  While  each  century  has  had  its  own  character- 
istics, there  is  one  that  is  common  to  all  wood  block  prints  and  that 
is  the  feel  of  the  wood,  a certain  quality  that  differentiates  it  from 
all  other  classes  of  prints. 

Under  the  art  directorship  of  the  late  Alexander  W.  Drake,  the 
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Century  Magazine  probably  did  more  for  artistic  wood  engraving  in 
this  country  than  any  other  agency.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  print  appreciation  here,  at  least  the  wood  engraving  end  of  it, 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  lovely  illustrations  that  ap- 
peared in  that  magazine  in  the  ’80s  and  ’90s,  before  the  ubiquitous 
half  tone,  a photographic  process,  made  its  economic  appeal  to 
publishers.  The  time  may  come  when  people  will  seek  the  old 
numbers  of  that  periodical  for  its  wood  engraved  prints,  as  to-day 
we  haunt  the  shops  and  auction  rooms  for  the  mahogany  of  our 
forefathers. 

And  among  the  men  whose  work  for  the  Century  gave  dis- 
tinction to  wood  engraving  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  the  names 
of  Henry  Wolf  and  Timothy  Cole  stand  out  sharply.  The  former 
has  laid  down  the  graver  forever,  but  the  latter  is  producing  his 
beautiful  prints  from  the  block  to  this  day. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  is  fortunate  in  having  acquired  through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott  an  entire  series  of  Cole’s 
engravings  from  the  Old  English  Masters,  forty-eight  of  them. 
They  are  very  fine  impressions,  printed  on  Japan  paper  and  show 
his  customary  wonderful  command  of  line  and  sense  of  values. 

Not  long  since  a nice  point  arose  in  regard  to  the  blocks  for 
this  series,  that  is,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  electrotyped  and 
to  settle  the  matter,  once  and  for  all,  Mr.  Cole  was  approached  on 
the  subject  and  his  reply  was  as  follows: 

Ferris  Lane,  Pokeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  5th,  1922. 

Dear  Miss  Hutchinson: 

I hasten  to  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  the  blocks  of  the  Old  English 
Masters, — which  also  appertains  to  all  the  blocks  except  a few  belonging 
to  the  year  1883,  when  the  U.  S.  tariff  put  a tax  on  them  declaring  them 
to  belong  to  the  class  “wood-manufactures.”  1 had,  till  then,  been  sending 
my  blocks  to  the  Century  Co.,  but  the  tax  stopped  this  and  the  blocks 
were  electrotyped  in  Paris,  and  the  electrotypes  were  sent  to  the  Century 
Co.  and  the  blocks  kept  in  a Safe  in  Paris.  The  French  electrotypes  are 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  this  was  to  my  advantage.  They  are  made 
of  nickle-steel,  terrifically  hard  throughout,  whereas  the  American  elec- 
trotypes have  but  a thin  coating  of  soft  steel  upon  a copper  ground.  My 
blocks  now  were  saved  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  printer  ( ! ) who, 
with  their  benzine  and  rags  always  succeeded  in  cleaning  away  their 
original  bloom.  So  the  blocks  left  my  hands  and  went  to  the  electro- 
typers in  Paris,  who  forwarded  the  steel  duplicates  to  N.  Y.  and  so  the 
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delicate  parts  were  thus  preserved,  and  I have  to  thank  the  U.  S.  tariff 
for  this. 

The  wood  block  is  a delicate  thing,  and  the  printers  cannot  realize 
this.  I have  had  blocks  ruined — in  my  estimation — in  the  more  delicate 
parts  by  the  printer’s  manipulations  in  washings  and  rubbings.  All  the 
editions — those  on  Japan  paper  as  well  as  those  on  plate  paper  were, 
luckily,  printed  from  the  electrotypes,  except  a few  done  in  1883  but  of 
this  I am  not  certain. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Timothy  Cole. 

Gainsborough  and  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Romney,  Lawrence, 
Turner  and  Constable  are  among  the  English  masters  represented 
in  this  group. 

Mr.  Cole  worked  with  the  original  painting  before  him  and  by 
his  graver  has  translated  the  painting  into  his  own  medium,  a thing 
of  beauty  itself.  Fortunate  is  a painter  to  have  such  a translator. 
One  has  only  to  think  of  the  many  “reproductions”  of  paintings 
with  their  blurs  and  slurs  and  compare  them  with  Cole’s  work  to 
appreciate  this. 

The  Misses  Cullen  have  also  presented  to  the  Museum  in  mem- 
ory of  their  brother,  the  late  Judge  Edgar  M.  Cullen,  a portrait 
head  in  dry  point  by  Helleu,  and  two  XVIII  century  engravings  by 
Cochin,  “Jeu  de  Roi,  Versailles”  and  “Bal  Masque,  Versailles.” 
They  have  also  included  in  their  gift  a pen  and  ink  sketch  of 
Nuremberg  by  Eliza  Creatorex  and  two  sketches  of  Oberammergau 
from  the  same  pen,  of  special  interest  at  this  time  as  many  Amer- 
icans attended  the  Passion  Play  there  last  summer. 

A representative  collection  of  Old  New  York  Prints,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  James  T.  Conway  of  New  York,  is  another  addition  of 
this  period. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  last  six  months  to  strengthen 
two  of  the  Department’s  collections,  viz.:  The  Whistler  collection 
of  Lithographs  and  the  Pennell  collection  of  Etchings.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Museum  has  a notable  collection  of  the 
former  and  among  recent  accessions  are  “Vitre — The  Canal  in 
Brittany”;  “La  Jolie  New  Yorkaise”;  “Battersea  Bridge”;  “La 
Belle  Endormie”;  “The  Doctor”;  “Study  No.  1”;  “Needlework”; 
“Count  Robert  Montesquiou” ; “Unfinished  Sketch  of  Lady 
Haden”;  “Draped  Figure  Standing”;  “Chelsea  Rags”  and 
“Winged  Hat.” 
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VITRE— THE  CANAL  IN  BRITTANY 
BY  JAMES  McNEIL  WHISTLER 


The  additions  to  the  Pennell  prints  include  “The  Woolworth 
Building  through  the  Arch”;  “Trinity  Churchyard”;  “The  Plaza 
from  the  Park”;  “War  Ships  Coming  In”;  “The  Fish  Market”; 
“Fairy  Boats  of  Fairy  Land”;  “The  Bridge”;  “The  Bridges  from 
Brooklyn”;  “The  Elevated”;  “From  the  Lowest  to  the  Highest”; 
“The  New  Stock  Exchange”;  “Three  Towers”;  “Municipal  Build- 
ing”; “Callowhill  Street  Bridge”;  “Sauerkraut  Row”;  “San 
Gimignano”;  “The  Swing  of  the  Arno”;  “Charing  Cross  Bridge”; 
“230  Strand”;  “Tower  Bridge”;  “House  where  Whistler  Died”; 
“Great  College  Street”;  “Market  Place,  Beauvais”  and  “Rainy 
Night,  Charing  Cross.” 

Other  additions  were  two  dry  points  by  Zella  de  Milhau,  “Sand 
Dunes,  Long  Island”  and  “Lowland,”  and  Asplund’s  “Definitive 
Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  Work  of  Anders  L.  Zorn,” 

S.  A.  H. 
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THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  IN  OLD  PENNSYLVANIA 


During  the  summer  the  Director  of  the  Museum  made  a point 
of  visiting  a number  of  the  less  known  collections  of  historical  art 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  An  account  of  this  artistic 
pilgrimage  was  written  for  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
23rd,  by  Mr.  DeLancey  Fiske,  who  recognizes  in  the  respect  thus 
paid  to  the  relics  of  our  early  history  a growing  aesthetic  and 
historical  sense  which  argues  well  for  our  future  culture. 

Mr.  Fiske  writes:  “On  his  (Mr.  Fox’s)  journey  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Fox  and  they  saw  much  to  delight  them.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  they  found  that 
collectors  and  antiquarians  were  making  a serious  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  early  life  of  Pennsylvania  as  it  was  reflected  in  settle- 
ments which  played  a part  in  America’s  making. 

“Visiting  West  Chester,  Pa.,  they  saw  the  worthy  collection  of 
the  Chester  County  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  This  collec- 
tion contains  much  important  and  valuable  material.  At  present 
it  is  housed  in  the  library  of  the  normal  school.  It  is  to  be  placed 
later  in  a single  building.  The  collection  is  noteworthy,  inasmuch 
as  it  depicts  faithfully  the  early  life  of  the  Quakers  in  this  well- 
known  section  of  Pennsylvania  and  forms  a kind  of  picture  of 
the  early  life  of  the  State. 

“There  are  historical  pictures  and  manuscripts,  old  furniture 
made  by  the  Quakers,  implements  for  making  candles  and  others 
for  turning  out  butter,  ancient  tavern  signs,  faded,  discolored  old 
legal  notices.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  pertaining  to  Quaker 
dress.  There  are  ancient  beaver  hats,  short-waisted  silk  dresses, 
shad-bellied  coats,  square-toed  shoes  with  big  buckles,  and  all 
manner  of  things  worn  by  men  and  women.  Besides  this  material 
there  is  a wealth  of  kitchen  utensils  and  tableware,  including  silver 
and  pewter  spoons,  knives  and  plates.  The  late  Mr.  Phillips,  who 
was  principal  of  the  West  Chester  Normal  School  and  President 
of  the  West  Chester  Historical  Society,  was  responsible  for  getting 
this  collection  together.  The  mementos  do  not  all  go  back  to  the 
earliest  times,  for  among  the  pictures  there  is  an  oil  painting  of 
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the  town’s  Court  House,  painted  by  Bayard  Taylor,  author,  and 
himself  a native  of  Chester  County. 

“After  seeing  the  Chester  County  collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox 
journeyed  to  Doylestown,  Fa.,  where  they  viewed  that  of  the 
Bucks  County  Historical  Society.  This  collection  is  housed  in  a 
building  erected  by  Dr.  Henry  Mercer,  artist,  antiquarian,  and  tile 
manufacturer.  The  building,  a large  concrete  structure,  is  built 
to  resemble  an  ancient  German  castle.  Inside  the  building  are 
vaulted  chambers.  There  is  a series  of  small  rooms  containing 
exhibits  of  the  crafts  of  olden  days  installed  in  a striking  manner 
by  the  Curator,  Mr.  Horace  Mann. 

“Mr.  Fox  found  the  museum  a model  one,  showing  the  devel- 
opment of  agriculture  and  the  trades.  The  crafts  represented  go 
as  far  forward  as  1850  and  no  later.  There  are  all  manner  of 
curious  little  shops  to  be  seen;  shoe  shops  with  boots  and  shoes 
of  antique  pattern,  and  tools  as  odd  and  ancient;  a wagon-maker’s 
shop,  a shop  showing  the  old-fashioned  comb  industry,  and  shops 
showing  other  trades.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  them  is  that  of 
a printing  place  in  which  is  illustrated  the  making  of  an  old 
country  paper. 

“There  is  a library  in  the  building  with  a winding  staircase 
and  galleries  built  tier  on  tier.  From  the  vault  above,  a shadowy 
seventeenth  century  light  is  reflected  upon  the  books  and  pamphlets 
containing  account  of  the  early  settlers,  data  on  the  various  stages 
of  the  country’s  history,  and  the  genealogies  of  Bucks  County.  Dr. 
Mercer  has  a building  similar  to  that  of  the  society  on  the  outskirts 
of  Doylestown  arranged  with  a great  sense  of  the  picturesque 
and  in  splendid  taste. 

“A  visit  was  paid  to  Washington’s  headquarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  which  Mr.  Fox  described  as  a gem  of  the  Colonial  period. 
Here  there  is  a beautiful  church,  a splendid  type  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. At  Valley  Forge  there  are  wonderful  relics  of  the  Revo- 
lution, including  costumes  and  uniforms  of  the  Continental  Army. 

“Before  returning  home  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  paid  a visit  to  the 
celebrated  Swedenborgian  Church  at  Bryn  Athyn,  situated  about 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a cathedral  church  and 
was  recently  finished  with  the  exception  of  the  spire.  Raymond 
Pitcairn,  who  is  a leading  member  of  the  community  settled  at 
Bryn  Athyn,  has  been  a lavish  subscriber  to  the  funds  for  con- 
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struction,  the  original  donation  having  been  made  by  his  father, 
now  deceased,  and  has  ultimately  become  the  architect  in  charge 
of  the  church,  although  not  originally  a professional  architect. 

“The  architects  were  originally  Cram  & Ferguson,  but  some 
years  ago  Mr.  Pitcairn  assumed  charge  of  the  construction  with 
the  assistance  of  craftsmen,  all  of  whom  reside  near  the  church. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage  the  individual  crafts- 
men to  take  an  independent  and  personal  interest  in  their  work. 
On  this  account  the  masonry,  stained  glass,  metal  work  and  wood- 
carving have  remarkable  merit.  The  style  employed  is  Gothic  of 
the  middle  or  decorated  period. 

“A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  church  is  the  employment  of  the 
architectural  refinements  discovered  in  mediaeval  architecture  by 
William  H.  Goodyear,  curator  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.  Among  these  refinements  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: Horizontal  curvatures  six  inches  to  a side  in  the  alignment 
of  the  nave  arcades,  all  of  which  are  of  unequal  dimensions.  No 
two  sequent  arches  and  no  two  opposite  arches  are  equal;  bends 
in  the  elevation  in  the  lines  of  the  arcades,  which  are  repeated  in 
the  roof  lines,  six  inches  in  deflection  to  a side.  The  curves  in  the 
arcades  first  mentioned  are  also  continued  in  the  walls  up  to  the 
roof  lines;  there  are  also  vertical  curves  in  the  pilasters  of  the 
arch  at  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary.  The  pavement  of  the  church 
slopes  upward  toward  the  sanctuary  about  a foot. 

“The  most  exceptional  refinements  employed  on  the  exterior 
of  the  church  are  an  entasis  in  the  spire  over  the  crossing  and  a 
forward  bend  in  the  plan  of  the  entrance  porch  of  the  church.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  experts,  the  church,  the  construction  of  which 
was  begun  about  1912,  is  the  handsomest  specimen  of  Gothic 
church  architecture  in  this  country.” 

De  L.  F. 
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OBITUARY 

ALFRED  GOLDSBOROUGH  MAYOR 

We  record  with  deep-felt  regret  the  death  of  Dr.  Alfred  Goldsborough  Mayor, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Marine  Biology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington and  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  who  died  on  June  24th  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  Although  a sufferer 
from  tuberculosis  such  was  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  man  that  when  the  end 
came  he  was  still  engaged  upon  his  laboratory  work  on  the  small  island  of  Logger- 
head  Key,  Dry  Tortugas,  Florida. 

Doctor  Mayor’s  career  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  filled  with  accomplishment 
in  many  lines.  Born  at  Frederick,  Md.,  April  16th,  1868,,  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
physicist,  Prof.  Alfred  M.  Mayor,  he  also  became  a physicist,  graduating  from  Stevens 
Institute  in  1889  and  serving  as  instructor  in  physics  at  Clark  and  Kansas  universities 
for  two  years.  His  inborn  love  for  natural  history  and  his  fine  talent  as  an  artist, 
however,  led  to  an  association  with  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz  of  Harvard,  whom 
he  accompanied  as  research  assistant  and  illustrator  on  a number  of  expeditions 
to  investigate  marine  life  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  On  these  voyages  he 
began  studies  for  his  monumental  work  in  three  volumes,  “Medusae  of  the  World,” 
illustrated  largely  by  his  own  drawings  and  paintings  and  published  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  in  1910.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Harvard  in  1897. 

In  1900  Dr.  Mayor  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science 
of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  then  a new  institution  with  only  one  section  of  the  present 
building  ready  for  occupancy  at  that  time.  Thus  it  was  he  who  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Museum’s  splendid  natural  history  collections  and  so  sound  was  his  judgment 
that  much  of  his  work  still  remains;  practically  unchanged.  While  in  Brooklyn 
he  continued  his  studies  on  “Effects  of  Natural  Selection  and  Race  Tendency  upon 
the  Color  Pattern  of  Lepidoptera”  (Brooklyn  Museum  Science  Bulletin,  Vol.  1, 
No.  2,  1902),  and  on  his  popular  book  “Sea  Shore  Life”  (New  York  Zoological 
Society,  1905).  Scientific  expeditions  to  the  Bahamas,  1901,  and  to  the  Tortugas, 
1902,  and  1903,  caused  him  to  agitate  the  establishment  of  a marine  laboratory  on 
Loggerhead  Key,  Florida,  which  subsequently  was  carried  out  under  his  direction 
during  the  summer  of  1904,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Department  of 
Marine  Biology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Previous  to  his  resignation 
from  the  Brooklyn  Museum  he  had  been  made  Curator-in-Chief.  The  results  of 
scientific  work  at  the  Florida  laboratory  have  been  published  in  “Papers  from  the 
Tortugas  Laboratory,”  of  which  fifteen  large  volumes  have  appeared. 

On  following  expeditions  Dr.  Mayor  visited  Thursday  and  Murray  Islands  in 
Torres  Straits  as  well  as  many  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  on  coral  reefs.  While  at  Samoa  in  1919  he  made 
observations  and  obtained  photographs  of  corals  at  a depth  of  8.5  fathoms,  by  the 
use  of  a diving  hood.  This  trying  experience  no  doubt  overtaxed  his  endurance  and, 
it  is  believed,  gave  rise  to  the  illness  which  caused  his  death. 

Only  a few  of  Dr.  Mayor’s  many  and  important  contributions  to  scientific  liter- 
ature have  been  cited  in  this  brief  outline  of  his  life.  To  mention  one  more  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  great  versatility  of  the  man.  During  the  world  war  he  taught 
navigation  to  hundreds  of  naval  recruits  and  for  this  course  prepared  a simplified 
textbook  which  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  published. 

Always  intensely  absorbed  by  whatever  problems  he  had  in  hand  Dr.  Mayor  will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  his  associates  as  a serious  student,  untiring  in  energy 
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and  ever  ready  to  give  assistance  and  advice.  But  there  was  another  side  to  his 
personality — that  of  the  charming  companion  revealed  to  those  who  were  privileged 
to  meet  him  at  times  when  the  day’s  work  was  done.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
delight  his  companions  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  by  his  fascinating 
descriptions  of  travel  and  exploration  and  his  vast  amount  of  information,  acquired 
in  so  short  a life. 

Dr.  Mayor  in  1900  married  Harriet  Randolph  Hyatt,  daughter  of  Prof.  Alpheus 
Hyatt  of  Harvard.  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  the  noted  sculptor,  whose  work  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  is  a sister 
of  Mrs.  Mayor. 


SILAS  C.  WHEAT 

Silas  C.  Wheat,  the  noted  conchologist  and  a member  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
died  on  September  1st  nearly  seventy  years  old.  Apparently  hale  and  hearty,  he  was 
enjoying  a camping  trip  in  Vermont  when  he  suffered  a stroke,  dying  almost 
immediately. 

Born  in  Franklin  County,  New  York,  of  old  American  stock,  Mr.  Wheat  was 
educated  as  a teacher,  serving  in  the  public  schools  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
until  he  retired  in  1910.  Always  a lover  of  nature,  he,  early  in  life,  made  conchology 
his  especial  field,  never  aiming  to  build  up  a large,  general  collection  but  concentrating 
upon  the  things  which  he  could  observe  and  study  in  the  out-of-doors  accessible  to 
him.  Thus  he  became  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  shells  of  Long  Island,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  his  expert  advice,  which  he  delighted  to  impart,  was  in 
constant  demand. 

Mr.  Wheat  was  president  of  the  Department  of  Microscopy  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  and  of  the  Brooklyn  Conchological  Club.  He  also  was  a member  of  the 
American  Museum  and  of  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  Entomological  Societies.  His 
contributions  to  conchological  literature,  published  both  here  and  abroad,  are  many. 
He  wrote  a report  on  the  mollusks  of  New  Jersey  for  the  State  Museum  at  Trenton 
and  another  on  the  mollusks  of  Long  Island  for  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  These 
reports  are  still  awaiting  publication. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Mr.  Wheat  will  be  missed  for  his  helpful  co-operation 
and  for  his  many  gifts  to  the  collections.  As  conchologist  on  the  Museum’s  expedition 
to  the  Bahamas  in  1914  he  made  a valuable  and  extensive  collection  obtained  on  visits 
to  out-lying  islands,  which  entailed  many  hardships  and  privations.  When  the  Museum 
began  enrollment  of  members  Mr.  Wheat’s  name  headed  the  list. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES 


Thursday  evening,  June  22nd,  William  Henry  Fox,  Director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  St.  John’s  College, 
Brooklyn.  The  degree  was  conferred  by  Bishop  Molloy  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of 
Brooklyn  at  the  Annual  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  College  which  took  place 
at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology  returned  from  Europe  September 
30th  after  visiting  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Hungary  and  Czecho- Slovakia 
in  search  of  textiles  and  other  ethnological  material.  Very  valuable  collections  have 
been  obtained,  including  specimens  of  Negro  Art  from  the  Congo,  peasant  pottery 
from  Slovakia,  an  interesting  collection  of  wood  blocks  used  for  stamping  patterns 
on  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  and  a series  of  costumes  from  both  Portugal  and  Spain. 

A unique  gift  of  dolls  has  recently  been  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour 
Husted — dolls  of  every  description  and  from  every  land — peasant  dolls  from  the 
Balkans,  Hindu  dolls  from  Delhi,  a very  curious  puppet  doll  from  Java,  as  well 
as  costume  dolls  of  various  historic  epochs — American,  Colonial,  early  Victorian  and 
a very  amusing  little  doll  couple  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  early  ’60s. 

George  P.  Engelhardt,  curator  of  Natural  Science,  represented  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  Association  at  Salt 
Lake  City  from  June  22nd  to  June  24th.  About  six  hundred  members,  mostly  from 
the  western  states,  attended  the  meeting.  An  attractive  program  had  been  arranged, 
including  such  timely  topics  as  “Research  Problems  of  the  Great  Basin”  which, 
introduced  by  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe,  Past  President  of  the  University  of  Utah  at 
the  first  day’s  session,  was  demonstrated  most  effectively  on  following  days  by 
excursions  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  to  Bingham  and  Ogden  Canyons  and  other  localities 
of  geologic  and  ecologic  interest. 

A symposium  on  the  “Problems  of  the  Colorado  River”  considered  among  other 
aspects  the  projected  dam  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Grand  Canyons  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  engineer. 

On  the  evening  of  June  22nd,  following  a public  reception,  the  retiring  president 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Division,  Dr.  Barton  Warren  Everman,  gave  his  address  on  “The 
Conservation  and  Proper  Utilization  of  Our  National  Resources,”  and  on  the  evening 
of  June  23rd,  after  a banquet  at  the  Hotel  Utah,  Prof.  James  Harvey  Robinson  of 
the  School  for  Social  Research  of  New  York,  spoke  on  “Our  Growing  Knowledge 
of  Man’s  Place  in  the  World.” 

A special  organ  recital  in  the  Tabernacle  in  the  afternoon  and  a supper  and 
lecture  at  Saltair — the  Great  Salt  Lake  resort — in  the  evening  of  June  24th,  concluded 
the  convention. 

Finally  it  would  be  amiss  not  to  say  a word  of  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered 
by  Heber  J.  Grant,  President  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  by  the  officials  of  the 
City  and  State,  all  of  whom  took  an  active  part  in  the  meeting  and  did  so  much 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  men,  officers  and  crew  of  the  Japanese  naval  oil 
tanker  Kamoi  (“the  Glory  of  God”),  visited  the  Museum  on  the  afternoons  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  September  27th  and  28th.  A reception  committee  of  twenty 
Japanese  civilians  and  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Naval  Inspector’s  office,  New 
York  City,  accompanied  the  men  on  each  occasion,  interpreting  the  explanatory 
remarks  made  by  the  Museum  curators,  who  acted  as  guides. 
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The  visitors  showed  a keen  interest  in  all  the  exhibits  and  were  especially 
delighted  with  the  collections  of  Chinese  cloissonne  and  jade  carvings,  which  they 
pronounced  as  superb.  The  Japanese  collections  of  armor,  costumes  and  objects  of 
industrial  art  also  were  mentioned  as  far  more  complete  and  extensive  than  they  had 
expected  to  find  in  the  United  States. 

Following  the  visit  the  men  assembled  on  the  main  entrance  steps  of  the  Museum 
to  be  photographed  and  to  hear  an  address  by  Dr.  T.  Campbell  Takami,  the  Brooklyn 
physician. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  from  the  Association  of  American  Museums  Miss 
Gertrude  M.  Young,  docent  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  attended  the  Annual  Conference 
of  the  British  Museums  Association,  held  this  year  at  Leicester,  England,  July  10th 
to  15th.  After  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Council  and  the  Executive  Committee, 
held  Monday  evening,  the  official  welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City  to  the  delegates 
took  place  Tuesday  morning  in  the  Museum  Lecture  Hall,  and  was  followed  by  the 
President’s  address,  which  took  the  form  of  a most  interesting  paper  entitled  “Romance 
in  Museums,”  where  stress  was  especially  laid  on  the  vizualization  of  human  experi- 
ence and  human  activities  suggested  by  Museum  exhibits. 

The  papers  and  discussions  which  occupied  each  morning  of  the  conference 
covered  a wide  range  from  purely  technical  problems,  such  as  “Fading  of  Museum 
Specimens”  by  Sir  Sidney  F.  Harmer,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
“Taking  Squeezes  of  Fosssils”  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather,  F.R.S.,  also  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  a discussion  of  the  means  of  extending  the  interest  in  museums  and  of  widening 
their  sphere  of  usefulness  in  a paper  by  the  Curator  of  the  Northampton  Museum 
entitled  “Mutual  Cooperation  Between  Museums  and  Public  Libraries.”  Another 
paper  entitled  “Friends  of  the  Museum”  by  the  Curator  of  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum 
offered  some  very  practical  suggestions  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  Museum  purposes, 
while  Mr.  E.  Rimbault  Dibden  from  Liverpool  discussed  “The  Organization  of  Picture 
Exhibitions  in  the  Provinces.”  The  afternoons  were  devoted  to  exploring  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  the  city  of  Leicester,  from  its  old  Roman  mosaic  pavements  of 
very  exquisite  workmanship  and  design  and  its  mediaeval  halls  to  its  widely-known 
stocking  factories,  and  one  whole  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  the  pre-Cambrian 
areas  of  Charnwood  Forest  to  inspect  its  archaeological,  geological  and  scenic  features. 
The  evenings  were  occupied  with  various  forms  of  social  entertainment.  The  first 
of  these,  a reception  and  musicale,  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  delegates  by  the 
Association’s  Reception  Committee  and  the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  and  the  Museums  Association  annual  dinner,  a most  enjoyable  event,  which 
every  delegate  was  urged  to  attend,  was  presided  over  by  the  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress,  both  wearing  their  gorgeous  chains  of  office,  and  afforded  very  conspicuous 
evidence  of  the  vigor  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  British  organization. 

While  in  England  the  docent  visited  a number  of  provincial  museums,  Southampton, 
Leicester,  Norwich,  etc.,  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  educational  methods 
used  in  the  museums  of  England. 

The  following  notice  has  been  sent  to  the  Director  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Collins, 
Director  of  Drawing  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  New  York: 

“The  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Education  has  voted 
that  the  course  in  art  history  given  for  the  drawing  department  of  the  elementary 
schools  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Brooklyn  Art  Museum  be 
approved  as  a sixty-hour  course  in  art  toward  meeting  the  conditions  of  eligibility 
for  licenses  in  free-hand  drawing  and  toward  meeting  the  conditions  of  exemption 
from  the  academic  paper  in  the  examination  for  license  as  assistant  to  principal.” 

The  principals  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Brooklyn  have  received  this  notice 
from  Mr.  Frank  H.  Collins,  Director  of  Drawing  in  the  Elementary  Schools: 

“I  am  pleased  to  notify  you  that  the  Brooklyn  Museum  talks  for  elementary 
school  teachers  on  the  History  of  Art  will  be  repeated  this  year.  But  in  addition 
to  the  lectures,  visits  to  the  galleries  of  the  Museum  with  a conductor  have  been 


planned.  The  lectures  and  the  visits  to  the  galleries  will  come  on  separate  dates, 
but  both  will  take  place  between  3:30  and  4:45  o’clock.  The  lectures  will  be  given 
as  formerly,  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month.  The  visits  to  the  galleries  will 
take  place  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month. 

“I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  recognize  this  course, 
giving  credits  of  sixty  hours  to  all  who  can  show  satisfactory  record  of  attendance 
and  pass  an  examination.” 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Education  the  third 
year’s  course  of  lectures  for  the  Art  Teachers  of  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  City 
will  commence  Monday,  November  6th,  and  will  be  continued  after  the  holidays  on 
the  second  Monday  in  each  month  at  four  o’clock.  The  Museum  docent  will  meet 
the  Art  Teachers  of  the  City  again  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month  to  visit  with 
them  the  art  collections  of  the  Museum  and  study  the  various  forms  of  art  develop- 
ment from  original  sources. 

Accessions  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  include  the  gift  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Puttfarcken  of  the  W.  Purdy  Shannon  collection  of  Long  Island  birds  and  mammals, 
comprising  110  specimens,  all  well  mounted  and  including  species  rarely  recorded  from 
Long  Island.  Mr.  Shannon,  a well-known  sportsman  and  naturalist,  lost  his  life  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a gun  while  hunting  in  Great  South  Bay  about  six 
years  ago. 

A specimen  of  the  Canada  goose,  donated  by  Dr.  Ralph  Williams  and  shot,  by 
him  in  Shinnecock  Bay,  L.  I.,  is  an  interesting  color  variety,  intermediate  between 
the  albino  and  normal  form. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Helme,  whose  gift  of  a large  collection  of  Long  Island  birds 
and  mammals  was  announced  during  the  spring,  has  been  engaged  since  summer 
in  affixing  labels  bearing  name,  locality  and  date  to  all  of  his  specimens,  which, 
instead  of  the  original  estimate  of  3,000,  it  has  now  been  shown  number  about 
4,000.  This  donation,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Peavey,  Mr.  Puttfarcken  and  others, 
represents  the  addition  of  fully  5,000  specimens,  all  received  during  the  present 
year  and  this  signifies  that  the  Brooklyn  Museum  has  attained  its  goal  in  now  possess- 
ing the  most  exclusive  and  authentic  collection  of  birds  and  mammals  from  Long 
Island  ever  assembled. 

Mrs.  Otto  Mayer  of  Brooklyn  has  presented  a collection  of  about  1,000  butterflies 
and  moths  gathered  during  the  life  of  her  husband.  A large  part  of  the  collection 
represents  species  from  India,  Africa  and  South  America,  selected  by  Mr.  Mayer 
for  their  beauty  of  color  and  form,  which  will  be  desirable  for  purposes  of  exhibition 
where  not  needed  as  additions  to  the  research  collection. 

R.  H.  Rockwell,  chief  taxidermist,  has  completed  the  mounting  of  four  out  of 
the  five  specimens  of  Alaska  brown  bear  to  be  shown  in  a habitat  group.  The 
two  largest  of  the  specimens  have  been  placed  on  exhibition  on  the  natural  history 
floor  where  they  are  attracting  much  attention  because  of  their  huge  size  and  excellent 
pose.  Mr.  Rockwell’s  articles  in  the  Museum  Quarterly  and  Forest  and  Stream,  aided 
by  wide-spread  newspaper  publicity,  have  made  this  exhibit  the  center  of  interest 
in  Museum  work.  Numerous  inquiries  for  photographs  are  being  received  and  a 
translation  of  Mr.  Rockwell’s  account,  fully  illustrated  and  featured  on  the  cover 
page,  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  “La  Nature,”  Paris,  France. 

A.  Miranda,  modeller,  has  finished  the  wax  casts  of  reptiles  and  batrachians 
to  be  used  in  a habitat  group  of  the  gopher  turtle  for  which  studies  and  collections 
were  made  in  Florida  during  the  spring. 

H.  B.  Tschudy,  Museum  artist,  has  introduced  several  new  subjects  in  the  mural 
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decorations  of  the  Invertebrate  Hall  which  illustrate  features  correlating  with  the 
installations  and  groups  of  recent  date. 

The  Alfred  T.  White  collection  of  early  Bibles  has  been  placed  on  exhibition  in 
cases  in  the  Tissot  room. 

At  the  request  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  the 
Museum  Library  sent  a collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  summer 
school. 

Miss  Hutchinson,  Librarian  and  Curator  of  Prints,  attended  the  New  York  (State) 
Association  Meeting  at  Alexandria  Bay,  Thousand  Islands,  September  llth-16th. 

Among  recent  accessions  to  the  Museum  Library  are  the  following  books:  Bye’s 
“Pots  and  Pans”;  Cackey’s  “Geometry  of  Greek  Vases”;  Christie’s  “Samplers  and 
Stitches”;  Kleinschmidt’s  “Die  Basilika  San  Francesco  in  Assisi”;  Kolbenheyer’s 
“Designs  of  the  Home-Industry  Embroideries  in  Bukovina”;  LePage’s  “Decoration 
Primitive  Afrique”;  Poulsen’s  “Etruscan  Tomb  Paintings”;  Rembrandt’s  “Complete 
Etchings,”  3 v.;  Snow  and  Froehlich’s  “Theory  and  Practice  of  Color.” 

Miss  Julia  M.  Colton  has  presented  to  the  Library  “Nachrichten  von  Marokos 
und  Fes,  im  Lande  selbst  gesammlet,  in  den  Jahren  1760  bis  1768,”  by  Georg  Host. 
Copenhagen,  1781. 

The  Museum  has  received  as  a gift  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  a 
bronze  medal  struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  150th  Anniversary  of 
its  foundation.  The  design  is  by  Victor  Rousseau  and  it  was  cast  by  Jules  Fonson. 
The  inscription  reads  “Alberto  I Regnante  Academia  Scient.  Litt.  et  Art  Belgia 
Centesimum  Quinquacesimum  Natalem  Suum  Celebrat  Anno  MCMXXII,”  and  the 
reverse  “Prosit  Patriae  Labor  Prosit  et  Humano  Generi.” 
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Herman  Stutzer,  Chairman  Walter  H.  Crittenden 

George  W.  Brush  A.  Augustus  Healy* 

Luke  Vincent  Lockwood 


* Deceased. 
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Museums’  Staff 


WILLIAM  HENRY  FOX Director 


CENTRAL  MUSEUM 

Curator,  Department  of  Fine  Arts William  H.  Goodyear 

Acting  Assistant  Curator  of  Fine  Arts. . . .Gertrude  M.  Young 

Curator,  Department  of  Ethnology Stewart  Culin 

Acting  Curator,  Department  of  Natural 

Science George  P.  Engelhardt 

Curator,  Division  of  Lepidoptera Jacob  Doll 

Associate  Curator,  Division  of  Insects 

other  than  Lepidoptera Charles  Schaeffer 

Assistant  Curator,  Division  of  Mollusks. . .Helen  J.  Aitkin 

Librarian  and  Curator  of  Prints Susan  A.  Hutchinson 

Museum  Guide  and  Instructor Frank  Mura 

Artist  Herbert  B.  Tschudy 

Chief  Taxidermist  Robert  H.  Rockwell 

Modeler  Antonio  Miranda 

Business  Manager  Lewis  T.  Hart 

CHILDREN’S  MUSEUM 

Curator  .Anna  B.  Gallup 

Assistant  Curator  Mary  D.  Lee 

Assistant  Curator  

Librarian  Miriam  S.  Draper 

Museum  Guide  and  Instructor ..Alice  Thompson, 

later  Mabel  Intemann 


NON-RESIDENT,  HONORARY 

Honorary  Curator  of  Natural  Science. . . .Alfred  G.  Mayer 
Honorary  Curator  of  Natural  Science ....  Frederic  A.  Lucas 
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Report  of  the  Director  of  Museums 

1921 

Central  Museum 

The  adverse  conditions  under  which  the  Museum  has  labored  for 
several  years  past  with  respect  to  the  want  of  gallery  space  are  more 
insistent  than  ever.  Many  miscellaneous  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  collections,  but  the  receipt  of  the  collections  of  the  late  William  H. 
Herriman,  which  have  come  to  the  Museum  from  Italy  in  eight  ship- 
ments of  valuable  paintings  and  objects  of  European  art,  and  the 
bequest  received  through  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  Augustus  Healy,  former 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  have  made  it  imperative  that  extra 
room  shall  be  provided.  If  Sections  F and  G are  not  finished  within 
a reasonable  time  there  will  be  such  congestion  in  the  Museum  as  to 
destroy  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  and  retard  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work.  At  the  present  time  more  than  one-half  of  the 
material  available  for  exhibition  is  kept  piled  up  in  the  storerooms. 
There  is  a collateral  reason  for  the  early  completion  of  Sections 
F and  G.  The  condition  of  the  building  is  not  improved  by  the  long 
lapse  in  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  is  now  over  seven  years  since 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  was  finished.  The 
Sections  F and  G are  leaking  badly  and  show  other  evidences  of  disin- 
tegration. Through  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  appropriating 
the  sum  of  $27,000  for  the  repairs  to  the  roof  of  the  older  sections 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Parks,  the  City  has  recog- 
nized the  need  of  care  and  supervision  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  for 
the  protection  of  its  own  interests  the  new  wing  will  be  put  into  compact 
and  usable  condition. 

Coexistent  with  the  growing  inconvenience  arising  from  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  galleries  with  new  exhibits  was  the  increase  in  the  public 
attendance  nevertheless.  Over  sixty  thousand  more  persons  visited  the 
galleries  in  1921  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  normal  increase  in  the  annual  number  of  visitors,  and  by 
the  multiplied  activities  of  the  year,  and  also,  and  most  significant, 
by  the  advantages  that  the  Museum  now  enjoys  of  direct  subway 
connection.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  from  Manhattan 
since  the  Museum  station  on  the  Eastern  Parkway  was  opened  has  been 
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distinctly  felt.  A contributing  cause  to  the  larger  attendance  was  the 
series  of  illustrated  talks  given  in  the  Museum  Auditorium  by  the 
Museum  docent  to  mark  the  celebration  of  the  Tercentennial  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  A special  set  of  slides  had  been  made  for 
the  occasion,  mainly  from  old  prints  and  engravings,  many  of  them 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  monthly  art 
talks  for  the  art  teachers  of  the  City  schools  in  1921  were  related 
to  historical  periods  under  the  following  captions : “Constantine  and 
Justinian”;  “Roman  and  Teuton”;  “The  Castle  .Builders”;  “The  Books 
of  the  Monks” ; “Cities  and  Crusaders,”  and  “The  Painters  of  Italy’s 
City  Republics.”  Early  in  the  year  lists  of  Museum  material  and  talks 
planned  by  the  Docent  to  correlate  with  the  curriculum  of  the  Public 
Schools  were  sent  to  the  principals  of  the  Schools  of  Brooklyn.  These 
notices  have  met  with  a very  satisfactory  response.  The  High  Schools 
have  shown  great  interest  in  the  various  exhibitions  held  during  the 
spring  and  autumn,  and  classes  from  Manhattan,  from  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  and  from  the  Teachers’  College,  Columbia,  have  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum  collections  in  search  of  materials 
for  their  classes  in  design.  The  Museum  collection  of  slides  has  done 
full  service  this  year,  and  requests  for  such  loans  are  coming  with 
increasing  frequency  from  High  School  and  Grade  School  as  well  as 
from  individuals  who  sometimes  are  able  to  find  among  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  collections  slides  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Over  2,800  slides 
were  circulated  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  during  1921.  The  Saturday 
Morning  Story  Hour  continues  to  draw  a large  attendance  and  any 
description  of  personal  experience— £.  g.,  Mr.  Rockwell’s  account  of  the 
Expedition  to  Alaska,  or  Chinquilla,  the  Cheyenne  Indian’s  description 
of  the  education  of  a young  Indian  brave  filled  the  Auditorium  to  its 
utmost  capacity. 

In  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  one  of  the  three  departments  in 
which  the  activities  of  the  Museum  are  carried  on,  there  have  been 
five  loan  exhibitions  of  special  importance  which  began  early  in  the 
year  and  have  been  arranged  side  by  side  with  the  permanent  collec- 
tions : In  January  the  works  of  the  Bohemian  painter,  Alphons  Mucha, 
illustrating  Slavonic  history,  were  shown,  followed  by  the  national  Swiss 
Exhibition  of  paintings  and  sculpture  in  February.  On  the  26th  of 
March  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Modern  French  Masters,  including 
the  Post  Impressionists,  was  installed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  collec- 
tion of  French  paintings,  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Messrs.  Otto  H. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A.  AUGUSTUS  HEALY 
By  John  Singer  Sargent,  Brooklyn  Museum  Collection 


Kahn,  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Pierre  Cartier  and  others,  through  the  Society 
for  the  Distribution  of  French  Art  in  American  Museums,  was  placed 
on  view.  In  May  there  was  an  exhibition  of  textiles,  costumes,  dolls, 
and  painted  furniture,  collected  by  the  Curator  of  Ethnology  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Roumania  and  Montenegro.  The  paintings  and 
drawings  of  the  American  painter,  Thomas  Sully,  were  shown  during 
the  summer,  and  in  November  was  inaugurated  an  exhibition  of  water- 
colors  by  American  artists.  Among  the  special  exhibitions  of  lesser 
scope  were  the  illustrated  books  and  drawings  by  William  Blake,  lent  by 
Mr.  William  Augustus  White;  antique  rings  and  jewelry  lent  by  Judge 
Townsend  Scudder;  a selection  from  the  paintings  bequeathed  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Herriman;  paintings  by  Elihu  Vedder;  portrait  sketches  of  the 
Generals  and  Statesmen  of  the  World  War,  lent  by  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Pratt,  and  miniatures  in  colored  wax  by  Ethel  Frances  Mundy. 

Mr.  A.  Augustus  Healy  died  in  September.  His  loss  was  especially 
felt  in  the  Governing  Committee  of  the  Museum,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  and  one  of  its  wisest  counselors.  He  had  contributed  to  the 
Museum’s  collections  and  to  the  Museum’s  funds  generously  during  his 
lifetime,  and  under  the  terms  of  his  Will  twenty  valuable  paintings 
were  selected  for  the  Museum  by  the  Committee  from  his  private  col- 
lection. Among  these  paintings  were  works  by  Lucas  Cranach,  the  elder, 
Gentile  Bellini,  Bernardino  DeConti,  Franz  Hals,  Rubens,  Tiepolo, 
Arnold  Boecklin,  J.  S.  Sargent,  Alfred  Sisley,  and  Wilson  Steer.  Other 
works  of  art  of  exceptional  importance  added  to  the  permanent  collection 
during  the  year  came  from  the  Estate  of  William  H.  Herriman ; they 
included  paintings  by  J.  F.  Millet,  Fromentin,  Jacob  Maris,  Bonvin  and 
Elihu  Vedder,  and  Renaissance  furniture,  medieval  sculpture,  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  Majolica  and  Venetian  glass.  Other  valuable  paint- 
ings were  gifts  of  Herbert  L.  Pratt,  Alfred  W.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Goodbody  and  Mrs.  Martin  Joost.  Many  purchases  were  also  made 
during  the  year,  including  works  by  Degas,  Gauguin,  Thomas  Sully, 
Matthew  Jouet,  Abbott  Thayer,  Childe  Hassam  and  Theodore  Robinson ; 
also  twenty  water  colors  from  the  Fall  Exhibition.  Of  examples  of 
sculpture,  works  by  Hiram  Powers,  a portrait  bust  of  the  late  Professor 
Franklin  W.  Hooper  by  E.  T.  Quinn,  bronzes  by  Jeanne  Itasse,  Jeanne 
Poupelet,  Victor  D.  Brenner  and  John  Flanagan  were  acquired;  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  early  American  furniture  and  silver,  European  textiles 
and  laces  were  also  added. 

In  the  Print  Galleries  the  following  exhibitions  were  held  during 
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the  past  year:  In  January,  continuing  through  March,  an  exhibition  of 
Old  ^Brooklyn  and  Pilgrim  Prints;  in  April  and  May  an  exhibition  of 
Bookplates;  in  June  an  exhibition  of  Fukusa  or  Japanese  gift  cloths; 
in  July,  continuing  through  September,  an  exhibition  of  the  Arundel 
Prints.  In  October,  through  November,  an  exhibition  of  reproductions 
of  the  drawings  of  Holbein,  the  younger,  and  in  December  was  held  the 
Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers.  A number 
of  valuable  prints  were  added  to  the  permanent  collection  during  the 
year. 

Among  the  outstanding  accessions  to  the  Museum  Library  by  pur- 
chase were:  26  vols.  of  “The  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of 
London,”  purchased  at  the  Gallatin  sale  in  New  York,  and  by  gift  Miss 
Agnes  W.  Bartlett  presented  between  100  and  200  American  War  Post- 
ers ; about  125  vols.  were  donated  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Eugene  G. 
Blackford ; The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  presented  74  photo- 
graphs of  the  work  of  Kenyon  Cox,  and  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White 
donated  to  the  Library  a Coverdale  Bible.  A special  effort  to  enlarge 
the  Library’s  collection  of  books  on  design  is  being  made,  on  account 
of  the  call  for  such  material  by  art  teachers,  designers,  etc.  The  Library 
is  being  used  more  and  more  by  the  public,  including  teachers,  col- 
lectors, etc. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology  was  connected  largely 
with  the  collections  made  by  the  Curator  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  with  the  installation  of  the  Thibetan  and 
other  collections  secured  by  him  in  Europe  on  the  same  expedition.  The 
acquisitions  of  the  year  1920  greatly  augmented  the  resources  of  the 
Department  in  the  field  in  which  its  activities  have  been  fruitful  in  a 
practical  way;  that  is,  in  furnishing  suggestive  material  to  the  American 
clothing  and  allied  industries.  The  Museum  collections  are  thus  regu- 
larly employed  by  a large  and  increasing  number  of  artists  and  manu- 
facturers for  whose  especial  use  four  small  rooms  have  been  constructed 
and  equipped.  In  addition  to  the  exhibition  held  in  the  Museum,  the 
Department  took  an  active  part  in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  the  Inter- 
national Silk  Exhibition  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  February, 
lending  a series  of  Oriental  costumes  and  textiles.  The  Department  also 
lent  a series  of  Oriental  and  African  masks  to  the  Arden  Galleries  in 
January,  and  a collection  of  Middle  European  caps  and  headdresses  for 
a textile  exhibition  in  the  same  gallery,  April  13  to  April  28,  under  the 
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auspices  of  The  Needle  and  Bobbin  Club.  The  Department  has  also 
co-operated  with  similar  exhibitions  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  its  utility  in  connection  with  the  industries 
being  widely  recognized  and  extending  to  England  and  France. 

The  principal  acquisitions  of  the  Department  during  the  year  consist 
of  collections  made  by  the  Curator  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
comprise,  in  addition  to  textiles  and  furniture  supplementing  those  of 
last  year,  a very  important  series  of  peasant  pottery  of  great  artistic 
value.  In  addition  to  these  the  Department  acquired  on  the  same  expe- 
dition a valuable  series  of  Thibetan  objects  and  Spanish,  Moorish  and 
Albanian  costumes  and  textiles. 

Activities  and  progress  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  are 
indicated  by  important  additions  to  the  collections,  the  large  numbers 
of  specimens  acquired  through  field  work,  purchase,  exchange  or  by  gift, 
and  the  numerous  requests  for  lectures  and  special  instruction  by  schools, 
societies  and  individuals.  Two  notable  habitat  groups,  the  “Wandering 
Albatross  Group”  and  the  “Money  Hollow  Rock  Undersea  Group,”  were 
completed  and  installed  during  the  year.  The  material  for  the  first  was 
obtained  on  the  Island  of  South  Georgia,  Sub-Antarctic  Ocean.  The 
“Money  Hollow  Rock  Undersea  Group”  is  devoted  to  the  display  and 
association  of  marine  life  characteristic  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Addi- 
tions of  single  specimens,  accompanied  by  re-arrangement,  have  been 
made  throughout  the  collections  in  the  Department.  These  include  deli- 
cate models  in  glass  or  wax,  prepared  at  the  Museum,  of  coral  animals, 
worms,  mollusks  and  crustaceans,  supplementing  the  systematic  series 
of  invertebrates.  By  purchase  were  obtained  a skin  and  skull  of  the  white- 
handed  gibbon  monkey  from  India,  now  mounted,  and  the  skin  and  skull 
of  a wolverine  from  Arctic  North  America.  A number  of  unusually 
fine  mounts  of  fresh  and  salt  water  game  fishes,  also  purchased,  have 
been  placed  with  the  Long  Island  collections.  Among  the  many  gifts 
received  may  be  mentioned  two  collection  of  birds  each  containing  one 
specimen  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  now  extinct.  The  outstanding  feature 
in  field  work  is  the  Museum’s  expedition  to  Alaska,  Robert  H.  Rockwell, 
Chief  Taxidermist,  in  charge.  This  expedition  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  will  permit  the  construction  of  three  fine  habitat  groups, 
namely,  the  Alaskan  brown  bear,  the  moose,  and  the  mountain  sheep. 
Of  the  big  brown  bear  Mr.  Rockwell  secured  seven,  including  the  second 
largest  record  specimen  for  the  species.  He  also  killed  four  moose  and 
six  mountain  sheep. 
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Children’s  Museum 

In  conformity  with  the  City’s  spirit  of  rigid  economy,  the  Museum 
continued  its  work  through  1921  with  one  vacancy  in  its  staff.  Only  by 
renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  every  worker  was  it  possible  to  respond 
to  the  increasing  and  varied  requests  of  visitors.  Unfortunately  many 
teachers  with  classes  seeking  admission  to  the  lectures  were  disappointed 
because  of  the  continued  overcrowding  of  the  Lecture  Room. 

To  meet,  in  part,  the  pressing  demands  for  more  space,  a room  in 
the  basement  was  remodeled  for  the  use  of  clubs,  small  classes,  and 
groups.  Many  of  these  groups  have  evolved  from  the  Children’s  Museum 
League  and  the  Tree  Club.  Other  groups,  the  Girl  Scouts  and  Wood- 
craft League,  have  become  closely  affiliated  with  the  Museum  through 
the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary.  The  effect  of  their  organized 
activities  has  been  to  inspire  many  young  people  to  the  systematic  study 
and  use  of  the  Museum  collections.  A measure  of  the  good  work  done  is 
shown  in  the  3,000  tests  passed  by  the  children.  To  provide  headquarters 
for  an  examiner  to  give  the  tests,  a desk  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
exhibition  rooms. 

During  the  summer  months  500  children  were  given  field  nature 
lessons  in  parks  and  collecting  grounds.  In  the  open  country  and  the 
woods  they  discovered  and  studied  the  plants,  birds,  and  other  animals 
they  had  learned  to  know  in  the  Museum. 

The  vitalizing  influence  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  has  been  felt  and  j 
deeply  appreciated  in  every  department.  Through  their  efforts  the  work  | 
of  the  Museum  was  presented  to  a combined  audience  of  40,000  people ; j 
the  summer  field  trips  were  supported ; Museum  hospitality  was  extended  ! 
to  mothers’  clubs  and  to  delegations  of  students  from  training  and  library 
schools. 

Requests  for  information  about  Children’s  Museum  work  have  j 
greatly  augmented  the  demand  for  our  pamphlets  and  circulars.  A 
wider  knowledge  of  our  work  is  bearing  fruit  in  the  establishment  of 
Children’s  Museums  in  other  cities. 

During  the  last  ten  days  in  December,  the  Museum  was  closed  for 
painting  and  decorating  the  entire  first  floor  and  for  installing  a complete 
modern  electric  lighting  system. 

The  increasing  attendance  and  constant  use  of  the  Museum,  together 
with  its  very  direct  and  beneficial  influence  on  young  people,  constitute  a 
fresh  and  convincing  argument  for  a new  and  larger  building  and  a 
larger  and  better  paid  staff. 
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ATTENDANCE 
Central  Museum,  1921 


Free 

Pay  Thursday 

Sundays 

Days 

Days  Evenings 

Totals 

January  . . 

24721 

21,460 

302  Closed 

46,483 

February  

. 17,976 

20,997 

336 

39,309 

March  ......  . . . 

. 21,860 

17,079 

505 

39,444 

April  

. 19,319 

17,667 

314 

37,300 

May  

. 15,743 

24,206 

291 

40,240 

June  ...  

. 6,924 

12,754 

211 

19,889 

July  

. 5,288 

9,351 

194 

14,833 

August  

. 6,473 

11,291 

330 

18,094 

September  ....... 

. 7,319 

13,625 

161 

21,105 

October  

. 17,300 

18,871 

384 

36,555 

November  

. 14,988 

20,404 

222 

35,614 

December  

. 5,614 

15,978 

118 

21,710 

Total  Attendance 

. 163,525 

203,683 

3,368  Closed 

370,576 

Total 

Attendance 

FOR  1921 

Central  Museum  

370,576 

Children’s 

Museum  

175,094 

Total 

Attendance  . . . 

545,670 

Attendance  of  School  Children 

and  Teachers  for  Docent  Assistance 

at  the 

Central  Museum 

School 

Pupils 

Teachers  Art  League 

January  

10,235 

165 

February  

2,541 

189 

1,262 

March  

2,001 

181 

1,147 

April  

3,650 

147 

1,203 

May  

1,882 

153 

865 

June-September  . . 

1,115 

59 

126 

October  

2,866 

144 

993 

November  ....... 

2,811 

124 

1,085 

December  

1,472 

125 

378 

28,573 

1,287 

7,059 

Total  attendance  from  the  schools. . 

36,919 

Children’s  Museum,  1921 

January  

14,066 

July  

. . . . 12,487 

February  

12,806 

August  

. . . . 14,065 

March  

18,954 

September  

. . . . 10,167 

Apri1  

15,627 

October  

. . . . 20,543 

May  

16,685 

November  

. . . . 16,595 

June  

12,036 

December  

. ...  11,063 

Total  

....  175,094 

The  Museum 

was  closed  on  account  of 

repairs  from  December  23-31 

inclusive. 
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Accessions 

Department  of  Fine  Arts 

PAINTINGS*  Gifts 


Presented  by: 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Goodbody 

Mother  and  Children;  by  Henry 
Tonks. 

Estate  of  Samuel  E.  Haslett 
Seventeen  paintings  as  follows: 

Landscape;  by  R.  A.  Blakelock. 

Moonlight;  by  J.  H.  Boston. 

Castle  and  River ; by  Thomas  Cole. 

Mountain  Landscape;  by  Thomas 
Doughty. 

The  Bathers;  by  William  Etty. 

Gardeners;  by  August  Franzen. 

Sea  Shore  and  Trees;  by  S.  R. 
Gifford. 

Pigs,  No.  1 ; by  George  Morland. 

Pigs,  No.  2;  by  George  Morland. 

Gypsy  Camp ; by  Morland  and 
Rathbone. 

Portrait  of  a Young  Girl;  by 
Thomas  Sully. 

Florentine  Mosaic,  Picture  of  a 
Cavalier ; by  an  Unknown  Artist. 

Cottage,  Trees  and  Pond;  by  Gus- 
tav Wiegand. 

Late  Afternoon;  by  Gustav  Wie- 
gand. 

Cottage  and  Lake;  by  Gustav  Wie- 
gand. 

Orchard  in  Bloom;  by  Gustav 
Wiegand. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Bloom;  by  Gustav 
Wiegand. 

Estate  of  A.  Augustus  Healy 
Twenty  paintings  as  follows: 

St.  Jerome ; by  Gentile  Bellini. 

Madonna  and  Child  with  Female 
Saint;  by  Boccaccino. 

Roman  Landscape ; by  Arnold 
Boecklin. 

Statue  of  Colleoni  near  Santi  Gio- 
vanni e Paolo,  Venice;  by  Cana- 
letto. 

Lucretia;  by  Lucas  Cranach,  the 
Elder. 

Portrait  of  Catellanus  Trivulcius; 
by  Dei  Conti. 


Laughing  Fisherwoman;  by  Frans 
Hals. 

The  Danger  Signal;  my  Joseph 
Israels. 

The  Chateau;  by  J.  F.  Millet. 

Christ’s  Ascension;  by  Rubens. 

Portrait  of  A.  A.  Healy;  by  J.  S. 
Sargent. 

Dolce  far  Niente;  by  J.  S.  Sar- 
gent. 

Landscape;  by  Alfred  Sisley. 

Under  the  Trees;  by  P.  Wilson 
Steer. 

Sketch  for  an  Altarpiece;  by  Gior 
vanni  Tiepolo. 

Madonna  and  Child,  Saint  Cath- 
erine and  Saint  Sebastian;  at- 
tributed to  Palma  Vecchio. 

Portrait  of  a Woman;  by  Bar- 
tholommeo  Veneto. 

Four  Miniatures  of  the  Evangel- 
ists; by  an  Unknown  Artist. 

A.  Augustus  Healy,  John  T.  Under- 
wood and  James  H.  Post 

Mile.  Fiori  in  the  Ballet  of  La 
Source;  by  Edgard  Degas. 

Estate  of  Wm.  H.  Herriman 
Twenty-nine  paintings  as  follows: 

Interior  of  a Convent  with  Three 
Nuns;  by  Bonvin. 

Woman  and  Child;  by  Adolphe 
Bouguereau. 

Normandy  Girl  Lighting  a Torch; 
by  Jules  Breton. 

Marine;  by  Clays. 

Marine;  by  Courbet. 

The  Hunt;  by  Albert  Cuyp. 

River ; by  Daubigny. 

Old  Woman  with  Fagot;  by  De- 
camps. 

Group  of  Three  Spanish  Maidens; 
by  Diaz  de  la  Pena. 

March;  by  Jules  Dupre. 

Philip,  the  Good,.  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Conferring  on  his  Son 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
by  Albert  De  Vriendt. 


* These  paintings  are  in  oils  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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Girl  Looking  at  Prints  with  Stereo- 
scope; by  Frere. 

The  Reapers;  by  Fromentin. 

Charity;  by  Henry  Leyes. 

Landscape  with  Shepherdess;  by 
Jacob  Maris. 

Peasant  and  His  Flock;  by  J.  F. 
Millet. 

Lake;  by  Martin  Rico. 

Fountain  and  Horse;  by  Schreyer. 

Cows;  by  Constantin  Troyon. 

St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin;  by  an 
Unknown  Artist. 

Madonna  and  Child;  by  an  Un- 
known Artist. 

Fisherman;  by  an  Unknown  Ar- 
tist. 

Chamberlain  in  the  Library ; by 
Scipione  Vannutelli. 

Satyr  Playing  a Flute;  by  Elihu 
Vedder. 

Bound  Angel;  by  Elihu  Vedder 
(drawing). 

Sunset;  by  Elihu  Vedder. 

The  Philosopher;  by  Elihu  Ved- 
der. 

The  Wandering  Jew;  by  Elihu 
Vedder. 

Biblical  Subject;  by  Elihu  Vedder 
(drawing). 

Alfred  W.  Jenkins 

Poplars  After  a Summer  Rain;  by 
Victor  Charreton. 

Mrs.  Martin  Joost 

The  Old  Ships  Draw  to  Home 
Again;  by  Jonas  Lie. 

Herbert  Lee  Pratt 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Robert  Nicholls 
Auchmuty;  bv  Gilbert  Stuart. 

The  following  paintings  were  presented 
by  the  following  donors  acting  through 
the  Committee  for  the  Diffusion  of 
French  Art,  of  which  Mr.  Louis  Thomas 
is  Secretary: 

Presented  by : 

A.  Bordes 

Street  in  Fez ; by  Jean  De  Gaig- 
neron. 


Pierre  Cartier 

Evening  in  Brittany;  by  Paul 
Morchain. 

Lucien  Jouvaud 

The  River  at  Saint  Cloud ; by 
Deshayes. 

Ruined  House  at  Reims;  by  H. 
Rioux. 

Otto  H.  Kahn 

Freiburg  in  Breisgau  in  Snow- 
time; by  Hugues  De  Beaumont. 

The  Flowery  Window ; by  Berges. 

Flowers;  by  J.  Bonneau. 

The  Race;  by  Jacques  Brissaud. 

Algerian  Horseman ; by  Henri  De- 
luermoz. 

Women  atlhe  Fountain  of  Cassis 
(Provence)  ; by  Guillaume  Du- 
lac. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Avon  (Brit- 
tany) ; by  Grassin. 

The  Concert;  by  P.  Albert  Lau- 
rens. 

The  Summer  Dining  Room;  by 
Georges  Lepape. 

Still  Life;  by  William  Malherbe. 

The  Ballet  Girl;  by  A.  E.  Marty. 

The  Bridge  of  Yerres  and  the 
Hillside  at  Villeneuve;  by 
Lucien  Ott. 

A Girl  of  Montmartre;  by  Gaby 
Savin. 

Still  Life  (Apples) ; by  Lucien 
Seevagen. 

The  Bridge  of  Toledo  (Spain)  ; 
by  Jacques  Simon. 

The  Valley  of  Regaia  (Algeria)  ; 
by  Jacques  Simon. 

Mortimer  L.  Schiff 

The  Blue  Cart ; by  Boutet  de  Mon- 
vel. 

Louis  Thomas 

View  of  Chateau-Thierry  from 
Hill  204  (1919);  by  P.  La- 
dureau. 

Felix  Wildenstein 

Still  Life;  by  Jean  De  Gaigneron. 


Purchases 


Two  water  colors  by  Gifford  Beal 
as  follows : 

Mango'  Trees. 

Ramapo  Hills. 


A water  color  by  Charles  Burchfield, 
entitled  “February  Thaw.” 

Two  oil  paintings  by  Edgard  Degas, 
as  follows: 
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Drying  Her  Hair  After  the  Bath. 
Portrait  of  a Man. 

A pastel  painting  by  Paul  Gauguin, 
entitled  ‘‘Portrait  of  a Young 
Girl/’ 

An  oil  painting  by  Childe  Hassam, 
entitled  “Still  Life.” 

A water  color  by  Charles  Hopkin- 
son,  entitled  “Lake  Asquam.” 

An  oil  painting  by  Matthew  Jouet, 
entitled  “Portrait  of  Thomas 
Smith.” 

Two  water  colors  by  Rockwell  Kent, 
as  follows : 

Lone  Woman. 

Mother  and  Child. 

Four  water  colors  by  Joseph  Pen- 
nell, as  follows : 

Rubber  Neck  Boats. 

Oil  Fire. 

Woolworth  Building. 

After  Sunset. 

An  oil  painting  by  Theodore  Robin- 
son, entitled  “The  Watering  Pot.” 

Loans 

Loaned  by : 

Mrs.  John  W.  Alexander 

Portrait  of  Thurlow  Weed ; by 
John  Alexander. 

Anonymous 

Ville  d’Avray,  Girl  Watching 
Cows,  by  Corot. 

Outskirts  of  Arras ; by  Corot. 

Dancer  (pastel)  ; by  Degas. 

Mouth  of  the  Meuse;  by  Jongkind. 

Seine  at  Rouen;  by  Monet. 

A Bather;  by  Pissarro. 

Still  Life;  by  Manet. 

Mrs.  S.  Birch 

Negro  Boy;  by  Buchser. 

Mrs.  Lathrop  Brown 
Five  paintings  by  Edgard  Degas,  as 
follows : 

Buste  de  Femme. 

At  the  Milliners 
The  Early  Breakfast  (pastel). 

Group  of  Dancers  (pastel). 

The  Yellow  Kimono  (pastel). 

William  C.  Brownell 

Two  oil  paintings  and  two  water 
colors  by  Homer  Martin,  as  fol- 
lows : 


Two  water  colors  by  Mary  Rogers, 
as  follows : 

Cottage  Window. 

A Little  American. 

A water  color,  miniature  of  an  Un- 
known Gentleman,  by  John  Ru- 
bens Smith. 

An  oil  painting  by  Thomas  Sully, 
entitled  “Portrait  of  Cumberland 
Dugan.” 

An  oil  painting  by  Abbot  H.  Thayer, 
entitled  “Head  of  a Young  Man.  ’ 
Four  water  colors  by  Herbert  B. 
Tschudy,  as  follows: 

Morning,  Grand  Canyon. 
Afternoon,  Albuquerque. 
Landscape,  New  Mexico. 

The  Sunlit  Mesa. 

Two  water  colors  by  Claggett  Wil- 
son as  follows : 

The  Corner. 

Gypsy  Dancer. 

An  oil  painting  by  J.  Wollaston,  en- 
titled, “Portrait  of  Sir  Charles 
Hardy.” 


View  of  Lake  Champlain. 

View  of  Lake  George. 

Landscape  (water  color). 
Landscape  (water  color). 

Jerome  Buck 

Winter  Scene;  by  Hasbrouck. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Chase 

Still  Life  (Onions)  ; by  William 
M.  Chase. 

Hamilton  Easter  Field 

Nude  Figure  (pastel)  ; by  Paul 
A.  Besnard. 

Road  to  the  Quarry;  by  Guillau- 
min. 

William  Henry  Fox 

Portrait  of  Lieutenant  Wm.  H. 
Korn;  by  Thomas  Sully. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Glover 

Portrait  of  William  Brown,  by 
Thomas  Sully. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Goodbody 

The  Sussex  Downs  (water  color)  ; 
by  Evelyn  Best. 

Dover  (water  color)  ; by  Walter 
Russell. 
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Dahlias ; by  W.  Christian  Symons. 
Feeding  Chickens;  by  W.  Chris- 
tian Symons. 

Cork  Castle  (water  color)  ; by 
Henry  Tonks. 

Florence  (Water  color)  ; by  Henry 
Tonks. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Greenough 
Spring;  by  Arnold  Boecklin. 

G.  F.  Hanfstaengl 

Cow  at  the  Trough;  by  Segantini. 

Mrs.  Langdon  Harris  s 

Gannymede ; by  Thomas  Sully. 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  Harriss 
Two  paintings  and  three  miniatures 
by  Thomas  Sully,  as  follows : 

The  Nereid  Doto. 

Portrait  of  Miss  Julia  Biddle. 
Fanny  Kemble  as  Beatrice  Cenci 
(miniature). 

Charlotte  Cushman  as  Joan  of  Arc 
(miniature) 

Charlotte  Cushman  as  Catherine 
in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
(miniature). 

Leo  Healy 

Madonna,  by  Jacopo  da  Casentino 
(14th  Century). 

Cassone  panel,  painting  on  wood, 
the  subject  from  Boccaccio’s 
Decameron  (15th  Century). 
Head  of  Christ  Crowned  with 
Thorns,  attributed  to  the  16th 
Century  Flemish  School. 

Dikran  G.  Kelekian 

A collection  of  151  Modern  French 
Paintings. 

Gustav  Bollag 

Portrait  of  a Lady  (water  color)  ; 

by  Mary  Cassatt. 

Washerwomen  (water  color)  ; by 
Cezanne. 

Mount  St.  Victoire  (water  color) ; 
by  Cezanne. 

Landscape;  by  Cezanne. 

Moonlight  (water  color)  ; by  Ce- 
zanne. 

The  Rock;  by  Corot. 

Landscape;  by  De  Vlaminck. 
Landscape ; by  Harpignies. 
Landscape  in  Southern  France; 
by  Matisse. 

Still  Life;  by  Matisse. 


Bathers  and  Washerwomen;  by 
Renoir. 

The  Harbor;  by  Signac. 

The  Bank  of  the  River;  by  Sisley. 
Landscape ; by  Sisley. 

Knoedler  & Company 

Scene  in  a Cabaret;  by  Manet. 

Mrs.  William  Armistead  Lane 

Portrait  of  Henry  Clay;  by  John 
Wesley  Jarvis. 

Portrait  of  Henry  Clay;  by  Mat- 
thew>  Jouet. 

Portrait  of  General  Jackson;  by 
Trevor  Thomas  Fowler. 

Portrait  of  a Lady;  by  Thomas 
Sully. 

Gaston  Liebert 

Portrait  of  Mile.  Madeleine  Lie- 
bert; by  Helene  Dufau. 

John  Hill  Morgan 

Portrait  of  Judge  Thomas  Mc- 
Keon;  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 

Alphonse  Mucha 
Five  mural  paintings  and  thirteen 
oil  paintings. 

Thomas  Nash 

Portrait  of  a Child;  by  Thomas 
Sully. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Patterson 

Bords  de  la  Cure,  Morvan ; by  C. 
F.  Daubigny. 

Herbert  L.  Pratt 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  William  Cham- 
berlain; by  Thomas  Sully. 
Portrait  of  William  Chamberlain ; 

by  Thomas  Sully. 

Portrait  of  Governor  Nathaniel 
Johnson;  by  an  Unknown  Artist. 

Robert  J.  Schwartzenbach 
Silsersee;  by  Hodler. 

Dr.  Jak  A.  Schwarzman 

Two  landscapes  by  Calame. 

H.  A.  Hammond  Smith 

Portrait  of  Jane  Cooper  Sully 
(pastel)  ; by  Thomas  Sully. 

Mrs.  Mary  Harriss  Sully 

A collection  of  works  by  Thomas 
Sully. 

Mrs.  Alden  Vose 

Peasant  Children;  by  Thomas 
Sully. 
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DRAWINGS  Gifts 


Presented  by: 

Henry  Folger 

Head  of  Rembrandt;  by  Jacques 
Reich. 


Loans 

Loaned  by : 

Anonymous 

The  Toilet;  by  Degas. 

Olympia;  by  E.  Manet. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Goodbody 

Figure  Study;  by  Henry  Tonks. 
Portrait  Study;  by  Sir  William 
Orpen. 

The  Western  Wedding;  by  Sir 
William  Orpen. 

Alphonse  Mucha 

Ninety-two  pencil  drawings  and 
twenty  posters. 


SCULPTURE  Gifts 

Presented  by:  Misses  Alice  Lee  Welcher,  Emma 

Avery  Welcher 

Mortimer  L.  Schiff  a bronze  portrait  bust  of  Samuel 

Fleurs  du  Mai  (bronze  flower  P.  Avery;  by  Victor  D.  Bren- 

holder)  ; by  Jeanne  Itasse.  ner. 


Purchases 

A bronze  statuette,  “The  Torso  of  A marble  portrait  bust  of  Profes- 

a Woman”;  by  Mile.  Jeanne  sor  Franklin  W.  Hooper;  by 

Poupelet.  Edmon  T.  Quinn. 

A marble  bust  of  “Hope” ; by 
Hiram  Powers. 


Loans 

Loaned  by: 

Miss  Eugenie  F.  Shonnard 

Bronze  portrait  bust  of  Alphonse 
Mucha ; by  Eugenie  F.  Shon- 
nard. 


Herbert  L.  Pratt 
Seven  color  sketches  of  war  por- 
traits as  follows : 

General  Pershing;  by  Douglas 
Volk. 

King  Albert;  by  Douglas  Volk. 

Lloyd  George;  by  Douglas  Volk. 

General  Joffre;  by  John  C.  Jo- 
hansen. 

General  Diaz;  by  John  C.  Johan- 
sen. 

Premier  Orlando;  by  John  C.  Jo- 
hansen. 

Field-Marshal  Haig;  by  John  C. 
Johansen. 

Wm.  Augustus  White 
Two  colored  drawings  by  William 

Blake. 
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WOMAN  SEATED 

By  Jeanne  Poupelet,  Brooklyn  Museum  Collection 


COLONIAL  AND  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE  AND 
DECORATIVE  ART 
Gifts 

Presented  by:  Thomas  Ingraham  Hubbard 

W.  C.  Bunn  A silver  beaker,  dating  about  1690, 

Antique  Dutch  Cupboard.  from  the  Flatlands  Church. 

Antique  Dutch  Child's  Cradle. 

Purchase 

Two  early  American  windows. 


Loans 

Loaned  by : John  Hill  Morgan 

Leo  Healy  Early  American  silver  ladle. 

A collection  of  early  American  sil-  Silver  porringer, 

ver  (eleven  pieces,  mainly  18th  Silver  muffineer, 

century). 


GLASS  AND  CERAMICS  Gifts 


Presented  by: 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund 

A polychromatic  glass  amphora. 


One  hundred  small  glass  rods  and 
fragments. 

Two  pieces  of  frit. 


ANTIQUITIES  Gifts 


Presented  by: 

Charles  M.  Higgins 

A predynastic  Egyptian  necklace. 


Heirs  of  Mrs.  Charles  Edwin  Wil- 
bur 

A collection  of  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties, mainly  amulets. 


Presented  by: 


ORIENTAL  ART  Gift 


Estate  of  Samuel  P.  Avery 

Chinese  cloisonne  sweetmeat  box. 


MISCELLANEOUS  Gifts 


Presented  by : 

Estate  of  Miss  Mary  Benson 
Nine  medals  and  two  coins. 

Luke  Vincent  Lockwood 

A plaster  cast  of  the  Alphabet. 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Arts  and  Letters 


A bronze  medallion  commemorat- 
ing the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Academy. 

Miss  J.  Taylor 

Cowboy  costume  and  saddle. 
William  L.  B.  Cltlver 
Horn  handled  penknife. 

Pair  candle  snuffers. 
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Loans 


Loaned  by: 

Miss  Anstiss  Howard 

A collection  of  Dutch  silver  toys 
belonging  to  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. 

Miss  Ethel  Frances  Mundy 

A collection  of  thirty-one  wax 
miniatures  by  Ethel  Frances 
Mundy. 

Judge  Townsend  Scudder 

A collection  of  antique  rings,  seal 
rings,  ceremonial  rings  and 
jewelry. 


Reverend  Alfred  Duane  Pell 

A collection  of  miscellaneous  sil- 
ver (six  pieces). 

S.  Marsden  Perry 

A collection  of  18th  century  Eng- 
lish furniture  and  a collection 
of  Whieldon  and  Salt  Glaze 
Pottery. 

Wm.  Augustus  White 

Fifteen  illustrated  books  by  Will- 
iam Blake. 


TEXTILES  Gifts 


From : 

Mrs.  Celeste  H.  Chasmer 

Printed  cotton  cloth  (English 
Toile  de  Jouey)  showing  the  en- 
trance of  Queen  Caroline  into 
Jerusalem. 

Collection  of  coverlets,  baby 
clothes,  embroidered  caps  (90 
years  old),  handmade  lace,  old 
shawls  and  other  articles  of  an- 
tique interest. 

William  L.  B.  Culver 

Cotton  handkerchief  over  150  years 
old,  material  grown,  spun  and 
woven  at  Ware  Village. 

Red  printed  silk  handkerchief. 

Silk  carriage  parasol. 

Mrs.  Alanson  H.  Scudder 
India  cashmere  shawl. 

LACES 

From : 

Mrs.  John  B.  Woodward 
Paraguayan  lace  scarf. 

William  L.  B.  Culver 

Handkerchief  trimmed  with  hand- 
made lace. 


Miss  H.  C.  Leete 

Specimens,  of  New  England  hand- 
woven  linen. 

Mrs.  Peter  T.  Austen 

Valuable  old  embroidered  apron 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 

Old  handbag,  wool  cross  stitch  on 
canvas. 

G.  W.  Carter 

Large  spinning  wheel  for  wool. 

Frank  L.  B Abbott 

Two  pieces  of  Scutari  velvet. 

Charlotte  Cullen 

Strip  of  18th  century  drawn 
needlework. 

Gifts 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Cunningham 
Black  Spanish  lace  veil. 


Purchases 

Antique  Spanish  lace,  “Sol”  or 
“Punto  de  Catalena.” 
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Accessions 

Department  of  Ethnology 

Gifts 


From : 

The  Late  Alfred  T.  White 
Chinese  bed. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Reilly 

Very  valuable  collection  of  Jap- 
anese Fukusa  (coverings  for 
gifts),  53  in  number. 

Miss  Grace  Horton 

Suit  of  Japanese  armor. 

Mrs.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen 

Collection  of  bronze  figures  and 
other  Japanese  objects. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Putnam 

Collection  of  parts  of  costumes 
from  Iceland. 

The  Estate  of  Alfred  T.  White 
Tall  Chinese  porcelain  vase. 


African  etched  ostrich  egg. 

Wire  guague. 

Col.  Russell  C.  Langdon 

Spear  captured  by  the  Third  U.  S. 
Infantry  from  hostile  natives 
near  Davao  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  Island  of  Mindanao, 
Philippine  Islands,  in  1911. 

W.  J.  Thompson 

Loom  from  Syria. 

Loom  from  India. 

Loom  from  Navajo  Indians. 

Spike  bed  from  India. 

Bodo  Voss 

Chinese  bronze  vase. 

Frederick  E.  Haight 

Weapons — spears  and  musket. 


Purchases 


Objects  collected  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1920  comprising  tex- 
tiles and  costumes  and  two 
painted  cabinets. 


Objects  acquired  in  London  and 
Paris,  Expedition  of  1921,  com- 
prising Cordovan  leather  screen 
and  costumes  and  textiles. 


Loaned  by : 

Coulton  Waugh 

Italian  carved  cabinet. 


Loans 


Bequests 

Bequeathed  by : 

Samuel  E.  Haslett 
Collection  of  objects  from  India, 

China,  Japan,  Syria,  etc.,  as  fol- 
lows : 

India — Metal  peacock. 

Sumatra — Silver  toy  buffalo  cart. 

China — Teak  wood  chair. 

Teak  wood  tables  (2). 


Porcelain  garden  seat. 
Pair  pewter  candlesticks. 
Brass  water  pipe. 

Teak  wood  stand. 
Porcelain  boxes  (2). 
Bone  model  pagoda. 
Rosary  worn  on  wrist. 
Small  algamatolite  pot. 
Bronze  vase. 
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Syria— Two  inlaid  taborets  from 
Damascus. 

Japan — Box  for  incense. 

Brass  water  cup. 

Court  doll. 

Standing  dolls  (3). 

Halberd. 

Spears  (2). 

Carved  lacquered  box. 


Small  tea  pots  (10). 

Toy  crab. 

Lacquered  cabinet. 

Mirror  in  box. 

Pocket  book. 

Java — Kris. 

New  Zealand — Chief's  staff. 
Mangaia  — Hervey  group,  four 
carved  paddles. 
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Accessions 

Department  of  Natural  Science 

Gifts 


From : 

Dr.  E.  W.  Vietor 

Yellow  rail  (female),  a rare  mi- 
grant on  Long  Island. 

Mrs.  J.  Henry  Miller 

Collection  of  miscellaneous  birds 
and  mammals,  mostly  North 
American  (60  birds,  3 squirrels). 

George  P.  Engelhardt 

Forty  specimens  of  butterflies  and 
moths  of  interest  as  records  for 
the  Museum’s  Long  Island  Col- 
lection of  Lepidoptera. 
Specimens  of  moths  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Mrs.  Sophie  L.:hrenkrauss 

Black  walnut  case  containing  but- 
terflies and  moths. 

Chester  A.  Smeltzer 

Termite’s  nest  from  Basse-Terre, 
Guadeloupe,  W.  I. 

A.  Roeder  (Radium  Information  Serv- 
ice) 

Specimens  of  carnotite  or  radium 
ore  mined  in  The  Long  Park, 
Colorado,  properties  of  the  Ra- 
dium Luminous  Material  Corpo- 
ration. 

Dr.  Rodrigues  Ottolengin 

Ten  specimens  of  insects  of  vari- 
ous orders. 

Mrs.  Kate  Rubins 

One  meadow  lark  and  one  wood- 
cock (mounted  specimens). 


Mrs.  Washington  Hull 

Mounted  specimen  of  fish  hawk. 

William  Wood 

Lepidoptera  ( butterflies  ) . 

Dr.  William  Barnes 

Moths,  male  and  female,  He  mi- 
lenea  oliviae. 

Moth,  female,  Merolonche  dolli, 
paratype. 

Lois  C.  Low 

Mammoth’s  tooth  (fossil  molar), 
from  Alaska. 

Dr.  Max  J.  Gleissner 

Specimen  of  lava  in  fern-like 
formation  from  the  1920  Kilauea 
Aa  flow,  and  three  photographs. 

Helen  Schulze 

One  hundred  specimens  of  birds 
and  mammals  including  one 
specimen  of  passenger  pigeon 
and  several  specimens  of  shore 
birds  desirable  for  the  Museum 
collection. 

Henry  Bird 

Two  specimens  of  Lepidoptera. 

Specimens  of  rare  moths. 

Jacob  Doll 

One  specimen  of  moth  ( Dasypon - 
daea  lucens). 

Specimens  of  moths  from  Cali- 
fornia. 


Purchases 


Eight  pigeons  and  two  fowl. 

One  Gibbon  monkey,  skin  and 
skull. 

Skin  and  skull  of  wolverine 
(adult),  specimen  trapped  at 
Kent  Peninsula,  eastern  end  of 
Coronation  Gulf,  January  20, 
1920. 


Thirty-six  specimens  of  Lepidop- 
tera (butterflies  and  moths) 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
not  represented  in  the  Museum 
collection. 
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Forty-eight  specimens  of  Lepidop- 
tera  (moths),  an  unusually  fine 
series  of  variations  of  the  Bella 
moth,  Utetheisa  bella. 


Seventy-one  specimens  Lepidop- 
tera  (Moths)  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 


Loans 

Loaned  by: 

Mr.  Ernest  Shoemaker 

Water  color  painting  of  butter- 
flies and  moths,  showing  109 
species  from  different  parts  of 
the  world,  size  of  painting  36x44 
inches. 


Exchanges 


J.  R.  de  la  Torre  Bueno 

Insects,  Homoptera  (North  Amer- 
ican Leafhoppers). 

Julius  Weise 

Insects,  Coleoptera,  40  specimens 
of  European  beetles. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory 


Model  of  Rana  goliath  from  Af- 
rica, the  biggest  known  frog  in 
the  world. 

B.  Preston  Clark 

Fifty  specimens  of  exotic  sphingi- 
dae  (Hawk  moth). 

U.  S.  National  Museum 
Forty  specimens  of  insects. 


Collection 


Collected  by: 

Robert  H.  Rockwell  (Museum  Ex- 
pedition to  Alaska). 

Seven  specimens  of  brown  bear 
(Alaskan). 

Grizzly  bear. 

Four  specimens  of  moose. 

Six  specimens  of  mountain  sheep. 


Skeleton  of  sea  otter. 

Thirty-five  specimens  of  birds. 
Small  collection  of  mollusks  and 
insects. 

Small  collection  of  minerals. 
Death  masks  of  bear  and  sheep. 
Two  hundred  photographs. 
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Accessions 

Library 

Unbound  Bound 

Added  by  purchase . . 101  152 

Added  by  gift* 272  81 

Added  by  exchange 21  26 

Added  by  transfer 1 

Added  by  replacement 1 

Added  by  binding  132 

"395  ~392 

Number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  library,  December  31,  1920 24,771 

Number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  library,  December  31,  1921 25,163 

In  addition  there  are  several  thousand  pamphlets. 

Classification  and  Cataloguing 

Books  accessioned  392 

Books  and  pamphlets  classified 1,974 

Books  and  pamphlets  catalogued 813 

Catalogue  cards  written 1,766 

Shelf  list  cards  made 431 

Books  and  pamphlets  revised 1,965 

Catalogue  cards  revised 4,329 

1,391  volumes  were  added  to  2,361  cards  already  made. 

Number  of  cards  in  the  general  catalogue,  December  31,  1920 67,088  Cards 

New  cards  filed  during  1921 1,775 


Number  of  cards  in  the  Concilium  Bibliographicum  catalogue, 

December  31,  1920  577,543  577,543 

Concilium  cards  filed  during  1921 .... 

Total  number  of  cards  in  the  catalogue,  December  31,  1921 646,406 

Periodical-  and  Exchanges 
We  are  receiving  periodicals  as  follows: 

By  subscription  106 

By  gift  297 

By  exchange  311 

Total  ~7l4 

This  is  a live  list,  no  periodicals  being  included  if  a number  has  not  been 
received  within  ten  years. 

5,801  Museum  publications  were  distributed,  including  the  Annual  Report  for 
1920  and  the  Museum  Quarterly  for  1921  and  index  for  1920. 

Maps 

Maps  in  the  library,  December  31,  1920  3,089 

Maps  added  during  1921 394 

Total  December  31,  1921  3,483 


* A list  of  donors  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Museum  Report. 
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Library  Gifts 


Aitkin,  H.  J 

America,  Geoloogical  Society  of 

American  Art  Association  

American  Art  Galleries  

American  Geographical  Society  of  N.  Y 

American  Journal  of  Science 

American-Scandinavian  Foundation  

Anderson  Galleries  

Bavaria,  Ornithologischen  Gesellschaft  

Belgium,  Academie  Royale  de 

Blackford,  Eugene  G.,  Estate  of 

Bridgman,  H.  L.  

Brinton,  Christian  

Bristol  Naturalists’  Society 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences — Museum 

Brown-Robertson  Gallery  

Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy — Albright  Art  Gallery 

Butterick,  M.  E 

Canada — Commission  of  Conservation  

Cary,  Mrs.  W.  H _ 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I. — Eugenics  Record  Office 

Columbia  University  

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 

Cornell  University — Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Davis,  W.  T 

Detroit  Institute  of  Art  

Eisen,  G.  A 

Fox,  W.  H 

French  Institute  in  the  U.  S. — Museum  of  French  Art 

Gager,  C.  S 

Georgia — Geological  Survey  

Glasgow  University 

Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  Calif. — M.  H.  de  Young 

Memorial  Museum  

Goodyear,  W.  H 

Gould,  G.  G 

Hamburg — Naturhistorischen  Museum  

Harbeck,  C.  T.  

Harvard  University 

Hawaiian  Islands,  Committee  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World 

Hercules  Powder  Co 

Hutchinson.  S.  A 

Illinois — Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Iowa  Academy  of  Science  

Joseph  Moore  Museum  of  Earlham  College 

Kennedy  & Company  

Knoedler,  M.,  & Co 

Ledger,  A.  J 

Long  Island  Historical  Society 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Otis  Art  Institute  of  the  Museum  of  His- 
tory, Science  and  Art  

Macbeth  & Evans  Glass  Co 

Macbeth  Gallery  . . . 

Michigan  Academy  of  Science 

Montevideo,  Museo  de  Histone  Natural  

Morgan,  J.  H 


Library  Gifts — Continued 

Morris,  Mrs.  M.  B 

Muller,  F 

Murphy,  R.  C 

National  Academy  of  Design 

National  Arts  Club  

National  Research  Council  

New  Jersey — Conservation  and  Development,  Dept,  of 

New  Jersey — Geological  Survey  

New  Jersey — State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

New  York  (city) — Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Committee  of 

Citizens  and  Supporters  of 

New  York  (city) Museum  of  the  American  Indian — Heye 

Foundation  

New  York  (city) — Public  Library  

New  York  State  

New  York  (state) — Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of 

North  America,  Associated  Mountaineering  Clubs  of 

Ottawa,  National  Gallery  of  Canada 

Pennsylvania — State  College 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Peters,  F.  J 

Philippine  Press  Bureau  

Phillips  Memorial  Art  Gallery 

Portland,  (Ore.) — Art  Association  

Preussichen  Rheinlande  und  Westfalens  Naturhistorichen  Verein 

Rankin,  R.  B 

Rochester,  Memorial  Art  Gallery 

Rockefeller,  J.  D.,  Jr 

St.  Louis,  City  Art  Museum  

Salem,  (Mass.) — Peabody  Academy  of  Sciences  

Science  . 

Sloog,  Maurice  

Smithsonian  Institution  

Source  Unknown  

South  Australia,  Public  Library,  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  of . . . 

Spink  and  Son,  Galleries  of 

State  Street  Trust  Company,  Boston 

Stonestreet,  R.  F 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  A.  S 

Swann,  H.  K 

Tobey,  L.  Q 

U.  S. — Agriculture,  Department  of  

U.  S. — American  Ethnology,  Bureau  of 

U.  S. — Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  

U.  S. — Ethnology,  Bureau  of 

U.  S. — Geological  Survey  

U.  S. — Interior,  Department  of 

U.  S. — Library  of  Congress 

U.  S. — National  Museum  

U.  S. — Naval  Observatory  

U.  S. — Philippine  Commission  

U.  S. — Public  Documents,  Division  of 

U.  S. — Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 

U.  S. — Soils,  Bureau  of  

U.  S. — War,  Department  of  
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Library  Gifts -Continued  Bound  Unbound 

Valid,  Societe  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles ..  1 

Vermont,  University  of — Agricultural  Experiment  Station 1 

Walling,  A.  M 1 

Walpole  Galleries . . 9 

Weitenkampf,  Frank  . . 1 

Wisconsin — Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey 3 

Worcester  Art  Museum  . „ 1 


81  272 

D epartment  of  Prints 


Gifts 


From : 

Samuel  P.  Avery 
7 Etchings : 

Claude,  Le  Bouvier. 

Corot,  Souvenir  d’ltalie. 

Haden,  Shere  Mill  Pond. 

Jacque,  Grande  Bergerie. 

Millet,  Cardeuse. 

Rembrandt,  Rembrandt’s  Mother. 
Turner,  Landscape. 

Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers 
1 Mezzotint : 

Frederick  Reynolds,  “Maria  Luigia 
de  Tassis,”  after  Van  Dyke. 

Walter  H.  Crittenden 
1 Etching: 

Tissot’s  “The  Steps  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.” 

1 Wood  engraving: 

Henry  Wolf,  “Young  Woman  at 
a Window,”  after  Jan  Van  der 
Meer. 

Mrs.  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood 

2 Mezzotints  by  John  Smith: 


“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siddons.” 

“George  II.” 

Rudolph  Ruzicka 
Wood  engravings  by  himself : 
Christmas  card  of  R.  W.  and  E. 
J.  De  Forest. 

Christmas  card  of  Henry  Watson 
Kent. 

Christmas  card  of  Beverly  Chew. 
Christmas  card  of  The  Front  Door 
at  7 Washington  Square. 

Black  and  white  card,  no  title. 
Colored  folder,  no  title. 

Arthur  B.  Spingarn 

Two  lithographic  drawings  of 
himself  by  Will  Rothenstein. 

Gifts  of  bookplates  from: 

1 Dr.  Glentworth  R.  Butler. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Cary 
17  Engraved  Bookplates. 

1 Edward  G.  Kennedy. 

1 Murdock  Pemberton. 

1 Le  Roy  Smith. 


Purchases 


8 Wood  engravings  by  Timothy 

Cole : 

Hon.  William  Pitt  after  John 
Hoppner. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  after  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence. 

The  Surrender  of  Breda  (detail) 
after  Velasquez. 

Franz  Snyder’s  Wife  after  Van 
Dyke. 

Aenea  Group  (detail)  after  Ra- 
phael. 

Portrait  of  Maddalena  Doni  after 
Raphael. 


Virgin  and  Infant  Child  after 
Filippo  Lippi. 

Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  Child 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

1 Etching  by  Jerome  Myers : 

“The  Old  Quarter.” 

5 Wood  engravings  by  Rudolph 
Ruzicka : 

Louisburg  Square. 

Cornhill,  Boston. 

Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Manhattan. 

The  Red  Ferry. 
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Accessions 

Children’s  Museum 

Doll,  1870 — Mrs.  Edward  A.  Dudley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Film,  Bird  Life — Children,  Principal  and  Teacher,  P.  S.  41. 

Toys  made  by  Mexican  Indians — Mrs.  C.  H.  Hoard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stereoscope  (1),  79  stereoscopic  views — Miss  Mabel  D.  Colvin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Minerals — Mrs.  J.  H.  Culbert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Minerals,  Mrs.  L.  Frazee,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Minerals  and  rocks,  George  E.  Ashby,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Minerals,  D.  W.  Westfall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Minerals,  Mrs.  Franc  Lansing,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Yellow  Rail,  in  flesh — Sigmund  Balinsky,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Parrot,  mounted — Mrs.  Eva  Hawman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tortoise,  mounted — Miss  Emily  Wood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Turquoise,  Mr.  Julius  Wodiska,  New  York  City. 

Tourmaline,  Mr.  Julius  Wodiska,  New  York  City. 

Indian  objects  from  Alaska — Mrs.  John  Banks  Holman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alligator,  mounted — Mrs.  S.  W.  Bartham,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alligator,  living,  Mrs.  Daniel  Broheen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frame  made  of  seeds — Miss  C.  E.  Duffy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Child’s  Boots,  Mrs.  Robert  Shaw,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Shells,  Mrs.  C.  Dayton  Gwine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Shells,  A.  A.  Williams,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Shells,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Evans,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Insects,  miscellaneous  collection — Mr.  F.  S.  Whitman,  New  York  City. 

Serviettes  (18) — Mrs.  John  Anderson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

China  (1  set) — Committee  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Martin,  Chairman. 

Film,  The  Beginnings  of  Life — Membership  Committee,  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  Mrs. 

Wm.  Whittaker,  Chairman. 

Lantern  slides — Woman’s  Auxiliary. 

American  Flag  and  Standard — Gift  of  Winchester  Post. 

Lantern  slides  (1,500)  Given  by  Trustees. 

Lantern  slides  (300) — Given  by  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 
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Children’s  Museum  Library 

Accessions 


Books  added  by  purchase 99 

Books  added  by  gift  63 

Books  added  by  binding  periodicals 70 

Total  number  added  during  the  year  1921 232 

Books  discarded  during  the  year 90 

Number  of  bound  volumes  in  Library  December  31,  1921 8,509 

Periodicals  received  regularly  by  subscription 59 

Periodicals  received  by  exchange  or  gift 51 


Attendance 


Total  attendance  for  the  year  1921 63,018 

Gain  over  the  year  1920 3,050 


January  1921 . . 5,437 

February  “ 5,515 

March  “ 7,495 

— largest  month  on  record 

April  ‘‘  6,000 

May  “ 7,044 

June  “ 4,605 

July  “ . 3,633 

August  “ 4,014 

September  “ 3,102 

October  ‘‘  6,274 

November  “ 5,381 

December  “ 4,518 


List  of  Donors 


Adelphi  College. 

American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
American  Red  Cross. 

Barnett,  Mr.  Herbert. 

Britten’s,  Mrs.,  Class  P.  S.  34. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 

Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ^ 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Brooklyn  Museum. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library 
Butler,  Mrs.  Glentworth  R. 

Carmichael,  Miss  M.  W. 

Cedar  Rapids  Public  Library. 

Charleston  Museum. 

Chicago  Public  Library. 

Children’s  Museum  of  Boston. 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology. 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

Cleveland  Public  Library. 

David,  Mr.  E.  J. 


Draper,  Miss  M.  S. 

Eliot,  Miss  Elinore  E. 

Engelhardt,  Mr.  Geo.  P. 

Ferris,  Mr.  Wm.  A. 

Gager,  Dr.  C.  S, 

Gallup,  Miss  A.  B. 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library. 

Hall,  Miss  Ella  L. 

Hartford  Public  Library. 

Hartwell,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Haslett  Estate. 

Haverhill  Public  Library. 

Hendrie,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Indiana  Public  Library  Commission. 
Jersey  City  Free  Public  Library. 
John  Hferron  Art  Institute. 

Lee,  Miss  M.  D. 

Library  of  Congress. 

Lynn  Public  Library. 

Lloyd  Library,  Cincinnati. 

Lloyd,  Mrs.  T.  Mortimer. 
McCloskey,  Mrs.  D.  F. 
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Maynard,  Mr.  E.  B. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Milton  Public  Library. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

New  York  City — Educational  Dept. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
New  York  State  Education  Department. 
New  York  State  Food  Commission. 

New  York  State  Health  Department. 
New  York  State  Library. 

New  York  Zoological  Society. 

Newark  Museum  Association. 

Ontario  Entomological  Society. 
Ontario— Provinc;al  Museum. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute. 

Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. 
Pennsylvania  Free  Library  Commission. 
Pennsylvania  Museum. 

Perry,  Miss  K.  E. 

Philadelphia  Free  Library. 

Pittsburgh — Carnegie  Library. 
Pittsburgh — Carnegie  Museum. 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 

Providence  Public  Library. 

Redfield,  Mr.  Henry  L. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 
Rosenberg,  Miss  A.  H. 


Russell,  Mr.  W. 

Saint  Louis  Public  Library. 

Salem,  Mass.,  Public  Library. 

Scranton  Public  Library. 

Shaw,  Mr.  (New  York  Monuments  Com- 
mission). 

Social  Service  Review  Publishing  Co. 
Somerville  Public  Library. 

Springfield  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Springfield  City  Library  Association. 
Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.. 

Syracuse  University. 

Ulmann,  Mr.  Albert. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

United  States  Food  Administration. 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 
United  States  National  Museum. 

United  States  Treasury  Department. 
Vassar  College. 

Vietor,  Dr.  E.  W. 

Vocational  Education — Federal  Board. 
Ward,  Mrs.  John. 

White,  Mrs.  Ida  S. 

Wilkesbarre — Osterhout  Free  Library. 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission. 
Worcester  Art  Museum. 

Worcester  Free  Public  Library. 

World  Peace  Foundation. 


Dupliciate  magazine  and  books  were  donated  by  the  Library  in  its 
turn  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the  Library  at  Willow  Place  Chapel 
and  Columbia  House,  and  to  the  Sailors’  Home  Port  for  use  of  sailors 
on  outgoing  ships. 
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Lectures  at  Central  Museum 

During  the  year  1921  sixty-seven  lectures  have  been  given  in  the 
Museum  Auditorium  to  audiences  aggregating  over  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. A special  set  of  slides  was  prepared  illustrating  the  Story  of  the 
Pilgrims,  a lecture  which  was  repeated  eight  times  for  the  benefit  of 
nearly  four  thousand  children  of  the  Elementary  Schools  in  honor 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Tercentennial  of  the  Pilgrims’  Landing  at 
Plymouth.  The  list  of  lectures  and  lecturers  is  as  follows: 

Jan.  5.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims Gertrude  M.  Young 

Jan.  8.  Story  of  Miles  Standish Gertrude  M.  Young 

Jan.  10.  Story  of  Constantinople Gertrude  M.  Young 

Jan.  12.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims Gertrude  M.  Young 

Jan.  13.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims Gertrude  M.  Young 

Jan.  15.  Hunting  the  Caribou Robert  H.  Rockwell 

Jan.  20.  Newfoundland  and  Labrador George  P.  Engelhardt 

Jan.  22.  Story  of  Cotton  and  Cotton  Growing Motion  Pictures 

Jan.  24.  Rome  and  Julius  Caesar Gertrude  M.  Young 

Jan.  26.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims Gertrude  M.  Young 

Jan.  27.  Appreciation  of  Painting James  P.  Haney 

Jan.  27.  Appreciation  of  Sculpture. James  P.  Haney 

Jan.  29.  Scandinavian  Folk  Lore Elizabeth  Colson 

Feb.  5.  Titian  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Venice Helen  S.  Daley 

Feb.  9.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims Gertrude  M.  Young 

Feb.  10.  Old  Brooklyn William  S.  Coughlin 

Feb.  12.  Hunting  the  Moose Robert  H.  Rockwell 

Feb.  14.  Romans  and  Teutons Gertrude  M.  Young 

Feb.  19.  Story  of  Washington  Helen  S.  Daley 

Feb.  26.  Story  of  the  Cavemen — Hunters  and  Artists Gertrude  M.  Young 

Mar.  2.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims Gertrude  M.  Young 

Mar.  5.  Story  of  Perseus Helen  S.  Daley 

Mar.  7.  Art  Appreciation  James  P.  Haney 

Mar.  12.  The  Chinese  at  Home Motion  Pictures 

Mar.  13.  Art  of  Switzerland Gustav  Bollag 

Mar.  14.  The  Castle  Builders  Gertrude  M.  Young 

Mar.  17.  Switzerland  Motion  Pictures 

Mar.  18.  The  Moor  in  Spain Helen  S.  Daley 

Mar.  26.  Indian  Lore  Oskenonton 

Apr.  2.  Stories  of  the  Shoshone  Indians Helen  S.  Daley 

Apr.  6.  Story  of  a Mediaeval  Castle Gertrude  M.  Young 

Apr.  9.  Cameraing  in  Africa Motion  Pictures 

Apr.  11.  Books  of  the  Monks Gertrude  M.  Young 

Apr.  13.  Crusaders  and  Cathedrals  Builders Gertrude  M.  Young 

Apr.  16.  Story  of  Queen  Elizabeth Helen  S.  Daley 

Apr.  22.  How  an  Indian  Boy  Becomes  a Brave Princess  Chinquilla 

Apr.  23.  The  Water  Fairy George  P.  Engelhardt 
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Apr.  30.  Achilles  and  the  Tale  of  Troy Helen  S.  Daley 

May  4.  How  to  Judge  a Picture Morris  Greenberg 

May  7.  Our  Feathered  Friends George  P.  Engelhardt 

May  9.  Review  (Art  Teachers) Gertrude  M.  Young 

May  14.  Great  American  Sculptors Helen  S.  Daley 

May  19.  In  Feudal  Times Gertrude  M.  Young 

May  21.  Scenes  from  the  City  of  Mexico Motion  Pictures 

May  25.  Jewels  of  an  Egyptian  Princess Gertrude  M.  Young 

May  27.  Story  of  a Mediaeval  Castle Gertrude  M.  Young 

Sept. 24.  Antoine  Barye  and  His  Bronzes Helen  S.  Daley 

Oct.  1.  The  Stcry  of  Milk Dr.  Riegelmann 

Oct.  8.  The  Story  of  Kubla  Khan Helen  S.  Daley 

Oct.  10.  Art  of  the  Monasteries Gertrude  M.  Young 

Oct.  14.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims Gertrude  M.  Young 

Oct.  15.  How  Books  Are  Made Motion  Pictures 

Oct.  22.  Indian  Tales Helen  S.  Daley 

Oct.  29.  Canoe  to  Battleship Motion  Pictures 

Nov.  4.  How  to  Judge  a Picture Gertrude  M.  Young 

Nov.  5.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Queen  Elizabeth. Helen  S.  Daley 

Nov.  12.  Story  of  Miles  Standish Motion  Pictures 

Nov.  14.  Crusaders  and  Cathedral  Builders Gertrude  M.  Young 

Nov.  16.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims Gertrude  M.  Young 

Nov.  17.  Art  Appreciation Morris  Greenberg 

Nov.  19.  Stories  from  the  Land  of  the  Sun Helen  S.  Daley 

Nov.  22.  Story  of  Pompeii Gertrude  M.  Young 

Nov.  26.  Hunting  the  Big  Brown  Bear Robert  H.  Rockwell 

Dec.  3.  Story  of  Aeneas Helen  S.  Daley 

Dec.  10.  The  Reindeer  and  Caribou Motion  Pictures 

Dec.  13.  Story  of  Giotto  Gertrude  M.  Young 

Dec.  24.  Fairy  Story  Motion  Pictures 


7 
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Lectures  at  Children’s  Museum 


No . 

Att.at 

Visits 

Lectures 

Lectures 

Teachers 

January  

46 

3,715 

70 

February  — 

35 

3,411 

63 

March  

50 

3,221 

112 

April  

57 

3,735 

104 

May  

52 

4,100 

122 

June  

.....  13 

848 

July  

7 

126 

18 

August  

12 

September  . . 

27 

October  

50 

4,209 

122 

November  . . 

53 

4,195 

86 

December  . . . 

29 

2,440 

55 

Totals  

392 

30,000 

791 
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Museum  Publications,  1921 

Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  VIII,  1921;  William  Henry  Fox, 

Editor. 

Children’s  Museum  News,  Vol.  VIII,  1921 ; Anna  B.  Gallup,  Editor. 

CENTRAL  MUSEUM 

Contributions  Dy  members  of  the  Staff  and  others  associated  with  the 

Museum. 

Art 

Brinton,  Dr.  Christian. 

1.  The  Exhibition  of  Swiss  Paintings.  Brooklyn  Museum  Quar- 
terly, April,  1921 ; pp.  1-8. 

2.  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Alphonse  Mucha. 

Cary,  Katherine  Thomas. 

1.  American  and  Foreign  Bookplates.  Brooklyn  Museum  Quar- 
terly, July,  1921 ; pp.  78-83. 

Crawford,  M.  D. 

1.  The  Museum  Studio  for  Costuming  Designing.  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum Quarterly,  April,  1921 ; pp.  29-33. 

Fox,  W.  H. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Swiss  National 
Exhibition. 

2.  French  Post-Impressionistic  Painting  and  other  Groups  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.  Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly,  October, 
1921 ; pp.  163-168. 

Ganz,  Dr.  Paul. 

1.  Contemporary  Swiss  Art.  Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly,  April, 
1921 ; pp.  9-27. 

Goodyear,  W.  PI. 

1.  The  Sully  Exhibition.  Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly,  July,  1921 ; 
pp.  85-89. 
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2.  The  Memorial  Quadrangle  and  the  Harkness  Memorial  Tower 
at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  James  Gamble  Rogers, 
Architect,  A Critical  Analysis  of  the  Group.  Architectural 
Review,  October,  26,  1921. 

Greenberg,  Morris. 

1.  Daniel  Chodowiecki,  18th  Century  Etcher.  Brooklyn  Museum 
Quarterly,  October,  1921 ; pp.  121-131. 


Kennedy,  Sidney. 

1.  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers. 
Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly,  January,  1921 ; pp.  49-56. 


Lockwood,  Luke  Vincent. 

1.  Early  American  Silver.  Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly,  January, 
1921 ; pp.  33-48. 


Morgan,  John  Hill. 

1.  Miniature  of  John  Haslett,  M.D.,  by  Eliat  Metcalf.  Brooklyn 
Museum  Quarterly,  January,  1921 ; pp.  29-32. 

2.  Ralph  Earl  and  his  Portrait  of  Truman  Marsh.  Brooklyn 
Museum  Quarterly,  October,  1921 ; pp.  133-141. 


Sanborn,  Nestor. 

1.  Robert  Loftin  Newman,  Colorist.  Brooklyn  Museum  Quar- 
terly, October,  1921 ; pp.  157-161. 

Steiglitz,  Alfred. 

1.  Regarding  the  Modern  French  Masters  Exhibition.  Brooklyn 
Museum  Quarterly,  July,  1921 ; pp.  107-113. 


Ethnology 


Culin,  Stewart. 

1.  Peasant  Costumes  and  Textiles  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Museum  Quarterly,  July,  1921 ; pp.  69-77. 


Brooklyn 


Natural  Science 


Engelhardt,  G.  P. 

1.  Food  Plant  of  Luperina  Passer.  Bulletin  Brooklyn  Entomo- 
logical Society,  Vol.  XVI,  Nos.  3 and  4;  p.  54. 
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Murphy,  R.  C. 

1.  The  Seacoast  and  Island  of  Peru,  Parts  XV-VII.  Museum 
Quarterly,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  pp.  1-28;  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  pp.  35-55  : 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  3,  pp.  91-105;  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  pp.  142-155. 

Rockwell,  R.  H. 

1.  Skinning  Heads  of  Big  Game.  Forest  and  Stream,  October, 

1921 ; pp.  450,  464,  465. 

Schaeffer,  Charles. 

1.  New  Species  of  North  American  Clerid  Beetles  of  the  Genus 
Anlicus.  Proceedings,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Vol.  LIX, 
pp.  151-159. 


MUSEUM  MAINTENANCE  FUND,  1921 
CENTRAL  MUSEUM 


Appropriated 

Expended 

Salaries  and  Wages 

$108,580.06 

$108,242.69 

Fuel  Supplies  

16,860.00 

16,859.81 

Office  Supplies  

.....  1,200.00 

1,199.25 

Laundry,  Cleaning,  Etc.  

1,200.00 

1,156.09 

General  Plant  Supplies  

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

General  Plant  Equipment 

.....  2,000.00 

1,860.79 

General  Plant  Material  

.....  7,400.00 

7,317.81 

Telephone  Service  

325.00 

316.91 

General  Plant  Service 

4,000.00 

3,991.85 

Carfare  

200.00 

72.37 

Expressages  and  Deliveries 

1,000.00 

828.73 

Contingencies  

800.00 

785.88 

Fixed  Charges  and  Contributions 

1,000.00 

984.04 

Office  Equipment  

400.00 

295.52 

General  Repairs  and  Replacements .... 

2,045.00 

1,905.40 

$152,010.06 

$150,817.14 
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CITY  MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT,  1921 
CHILDREN’S  MUSEUM 


Appropriated 

Expended 

Salaries  and  Wages 

...  $16,127.60 

$16,122.1 7 

Fuel  Supplies  

1,075.00 

1,074.09 

Office  Equipment  

210.00 

122.71 

General  Plant  Equipment 

350.00 

295.60 

General  Plant  Supplies  and  Materials . . . 

1,140.00 

1,139.37 

General  Plant  Service 

2,235.00 

2,214.54 

Telephone  Service 

80.00 

75.06 

Carfare  

100.00 

23.88 

Expressages  and  Deliveries 

100.00 

79.15 

Contingencies  

400.00 

399.60 

Insurance  

400.00 

394.40 

$22,217.60 

$21,940.57 

PRIVATE  FUNDS  ACCOUNTS  FOR  1921 


1.  John  B.  Woodward  Memorial  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921 $722.80 

Income,  1921  1,294.97 

$2,017.77 

Expended,  1921  

Balance,  December  31,  1921 $2,017 .77 

2.  Ella  C.  Woodward  Memorial  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921 $4,060.57 

Income,  1921  1,384.50 

$5,445.07 

Expended,  1921  1,031 .52 

Balance,  December  31,  1921  $4,413.55 
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3.  Robert  B.  Woodward  Bequest  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921 $21,706.64 

Income,  1921  19,601.53 


$41,308.17 

Expended,  1921  17,734. 16 


Balance,  December  31,  1921  $23,574.01 

4.  Graham  Library  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $579.44 

Income,  1921  525.00 


$1,104.44 

Expended,  1921  462.46 


Balance,  December  31,  1921 $641 .98 

5.  Graham  School  of  Design  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $967.88 

Income,  1921  262.52 


$1,230.40 

Expended,  1921  70.95 


Balance,  December  31,  1921 $1,159.45 

6.  Graham  Natural  History  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921 $1,061.05 

Income,  1921  262.52 


$1,323.5 7 

Expended,  1921  

Balance,  December  31,  1921 $1,323.57 
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7.  Cary  Library  Fund — Central  Museum 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $326.89 

Income,  1921  210.00 

$536.89 

Expended,  1921  173.10 

Balance,  December  31,  1921 . . $363.79 

8.  Cary  Library  Fund — Children's  Museum 

Balance,  January  1,  1921 $21.04. 

Income,  1921  105.00 

$126.04 

Expended,  1921  158.60 

Balance,  December  31,  1921 — Debit $32.56 

9.  Frederick  Loeser  Art  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $549.08 

Income,  1921  525.00 

$1,074.08 

Expended,  1921  232.52 

Balance,  December  31,  1921 $841 .56 

10.  Polhemus  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $727.25 

Income,  1921  525.00 

$1,252.25 

Expended,  1921  700.00 

Balance,  December  31,  1921  $552.25 
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1.  Frank  Sherman  Benson  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $399.30 

Income,  1921  578.20 

$977.50 

Expended,  1921  

Balance,  December  31,  1921  $977.59 

2.  Freda  M.  Brunn  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $451 . 37 

Income,  1921  262.50 

$713.87 

Expended,  1921  200.00 

Balance,  December  31,  1921 $513.87 

3.  Charles  Stewart  Smith  Memorial  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $1,071.58 

Income,  1921  787.52 

$1,859.10 

Expended,  1921  1,358.37 

Balance,  December  31,  1921  $500.73 

1.  Henry  Batterman  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  

Income,  1921  $1,050.00 

Expended,  1921  451.30 

Balance,  December  31,  1921  $598.70 
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15.  Carl  H.  De  Silver  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $3,902.61 

Income,  1921  2,625.00 

$6,527.61 

Expended,  1921  3,400.00 

Balance,  December  31,  1921 $3,127.61 

16.  Museum  Endowment  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $620.00 

Income,  1921  249.38 

$869.38 

Expended,  1921  

Balance,  December  31,  1921  $869.38 


17.  Museum  Colection  Fund,  1921 

Received,  1921  $30,680.00 

Expended,  1921  21,202.94 

Balance,  December  31,  1921 $9,477.06 

18.  Museum  Surplus  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $6,763.3 4 

Received,  1921  10,309.96 

$17,073.31 

Expended,  1921  10,315.0/1 

Balance,  December  31,  1921 $6,758.2 


19.  Sustaining  Membership  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $1,930.24 

Received,  1921  241.86 

$2,172.10 

Expended,  1921  

Balance,  December  31,  1921 $2,172. 10 

20.  Happel  Philately  Fund $300.00 

21.  American  Institute  of  Architects'  Fund $100.00 

22.  Children's  Museum  Collection  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921 $1,356.69 

Received,  1921  1,745.20 

$3,101.89 

Expended,  1921  913.36 

Balance,  December  31,  1921 $2,188.53 

23.  Children's  Museum  League  Fund 

Balance,  January  1,  1921  $255.20 

Received,  1921  118.00 

$373.20 

Expended,  1921  22.66 

Balance,  December  31,  1921  $350.54 


SUMMARY  OF  PRIVATE  FUNDS  ACCOUNTS  FOR  1921 

Balance,  January  1,  1921 $47,472.97 

Income,  1921  73,976.96 

$121,449.96 

Expended,  1921  58,660.34 

Balance,  December  31,  1921  $62,789.62 


SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  MUSEUM  COLLECTION 
FUND  OF  1921 


Frank  L.  Babbott 
Miss  Helen  L.  Babbott 
H.  H.  Benedict 
Edward  C.  Blum 
David  A.  Boody 
William  C.  Courtney 
Walter  H.  Crittenden 
Albert  DeSilver 
Jacob  G.  Dettmer 
Julian  D.  Fairchild 
Hamilton  Easter  Field 
John  W.  Frothingham 
A.  Augustus  Healy 
Mrs.  James  M.  Hills 
John  W.  James 
William  L.  James 
Alfred  W.  Jenkins 
Mrs.  Martin  Joost 
Elijah  R.  Kennedy 
Mrs.  William  Ladd 
Luke  V.  Lockwood 
Mrs.  Tohn  Bradley  Lord 

Dr.  E. 


Frank  Lyman 
John  Hill  Morgan 
Horace  J.  Morse 
Henry  F.  Noyes 
James  H.  Post 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Pratt 
George  D.  Pratt 
William  A.  Putnam 
Francis  H.  Sloan 
H.  Somers 
Herman  Stutzer 
Clifford  S.  Trotter 
John  T.  Underwood 
Dr.  Edwin  G.  Warner 
Alexander  M.  White 
Miss  Frances  E.  White 
Miss  H.  H.  White 
Miss  A.  Atkins 
Dr.  Glentworth  R.  Butler 
Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 
Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Eger 
Walter  B.  Seymour 
'.  Squibb 


APPROPRIATIONS  FROM  THE  MUSEUM’S  COLLECTION 

FUND,  1921 

Fine  Arts 

Paintings  by  Degas,  Gauguin,  Innocenti,  Abbott  Thayer, 


Jonas  Lie  and  Robinson $29,202.94 

Prints 977.06 

Textiles  500.00 


$30,680.00 

Appropriations  for  collections  in  the  Departments  of  Ethnology 
and  Natural  Science  were  made  from  other  funds. 
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Mem  bership 

INCORPORATORS 
LIST  OF  MEMBERS 


INCORPORATORS  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Lyman  Abbott 
Andrew  D.  Baird 
* William  Berri 
David  A.  Boody 
R.  R.  Bowker 

* Joseph  E.  Brown 
*John  Claflin 

William  J.  Coombs 
Edgar  M.  Cullen 
Conrad  V.  Dykeman 

* Joseph  Fahys 
^Bernard  Gallagher 
*A.  Augustus  Healy 

Henry  Hentz 
Edward  I.  Horsman 
John  S.  James 


Edward  H.  Litchfield 
Gustav  Loeser 
*Seth  Low 

*William  H.  Maxwell 
*Albro  J.  Newton 
William  H.  Nichols 
George  M.  Olcott 
Edwin  Packard 
Henry  L.  Palmer 
*Lowell  M.  Palmer 
Rossiter  W.  Raymond 
William  Cary  Sanger 
Theodore  E.  Smith 
William  H.  Taylor 
William  H.  Wallace 
^Robert  B.  Woodward 


TRUSTEES,  1921 


Albertson,  Rev.  Chas.  Carroll 
Babbott,  Frank  L. 

Bailey,  Frank 
Batterman,  Henry  L. 

Beers,  E.  LeGrand 
Benedict,  H.  H. 

Blum,  Edward  C. 

Boardman,  George  M. 

Boody,  Hon.  David  A. 

Bowke.r,  R.  R. 

Brush,  Dr.  George  W. 

Cadman,  Rev.  S.  Parkes 
Coombs,  William  J. 

Courtney,  William  C. 
Crittenden,  Walter  H. 
Denbigh,  John  H. 

DeSilver,  Albert 
Dettmer,  Jacob  G. 

Draper,  Ernest  G. 

Fahnestock,  Gates  D. 
Fairchild,  Julian  D. 

Francis  Mrs  Lewis  W. 
Frothingham,  John  W. 
*Healy,  A.  Augustus 
Healy,  Henry  W. 


Jones,  Frank  S. 

Kennedy,  Elijah  R. 

Lockwood,  Luke  Vincent 
Loines,  Miss  Hilda 
McCarty,  Very  Rev.  Edward  W. 
Matheson,  William  J. 
Maynard,  Edwin  P. 

Morgan,  John  Hill 
Morse,  Horace  J. 

Noyes,  Henry  F. 

Peabody,  Charles  Jones 
Pell,  Rev.  Alfred  Duane 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Frederic  B. 

Pratt,  George  D. 

Post,  James  H. 

Putnam,  William  A. 

Ramsay,  Dick  S. 

Sloan,  Francis  H. 

Smith,  G.  Foster 
Stutzer,  Herman 
Underwood,  John  T. 

Van  Sinderen,  Adrian 
Warner,  Prof.  Edwin  G. 

White,  Alexander  M. 

*White,  Alfred  T. 


Ex-Officio 

Harman,  Hon.  John  N. 
Hylan,  Hon.  John  F. 
Riegelmann,  Hon.  Edward 

* Deceased. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Extract  from  the  Constitution — Article  II 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  the  Brooklyn  Tnstitute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
shall  comprise  Benefactors,  Patrons,  Donors,  Permanent  Members,  Life  Members, 
Honorary  Members,  Fellows,  Corresponding  Members,  Sustaining  Members,  Asso- 
ciate Members,  Museum  Members,  and  Botanic  Garden  Members. 

Section  2.  The  contribution  or  devise,  according  to  the  amount  donated  by  him 
to  the  funds  of  the  Institute  in  cash  or  securities,  collections  in  art  or  science,  or 
other  property  which  shall  be  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  fully  worth 
the  sums  as  named  below,  shall  qualify  the  donor  to  be  elected  to  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  membership,  viz. : 

BENEFACTOR,  upon  payment  of  $100,000  or  over. 

PATRON,  upon  payment  of  $25,000  or  over  up  to  $100,000. 

DONOR,  upon  payment  of  $10,000  or  over  up  to  $25,000. 

PERMANENT  MEMBER,  upon  payment  of  $2,500.  Permanent  mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled  to  transfer  their  membership  by  will  or  other 
legal  process. 

LIFE  MEMBER,  upon  payment  of  $500. 

Any  person,  being  elected  to  one  of  the  above  classes  of  membership  may, 
if  he  desire,  have  the  option  of  designating  a particular  Department  of 
the  Institute  under  which  he  shall  be  enrolled. 

Section  3.  HONORARY  MEMBERS  shall  comprise  those  persons  who  have 
rendered  eminent  and  valuable  services  in  some  field  of  art  or  science,  and  who 
may  be  elected  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  4.  FELLOWS  OF  THE  TNSTITUTE  shall  comprise  those  members 
of  the  Institute  who  may  be  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
by  reason  of  distinguished  and  valuable  services  rendered  to  mankind  or  of  eminent 
services  as  teachers  in  the  Arts  or  Sciences. 

Section  5.  CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS  of  the  Institute  shall  comprise 
those  persons  whose  knowledge  in  the  Arts  or  Sciences  qualifies  them  to  contribute 
special  and  valuable  information  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  or  of  its  sev- 
eral departments,  and  who  do  not  reside  within  a radius  of  twenty  miles  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Section  6.  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  Associate  Members,  Museum  Members,  and  Botanic  Garden  Members,  may 
also  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  There  shall  be  no  registration  fee  for 
Sustaining  Members.  Their  Annual  Dues  shall  be  Twenty-five  Dollars  ($25)  which 
shall  be  apportioned,  as  directed  by  the  Trustees,  among  the  three  Departments 
of  the  Institute. 

Section  8.  MUSEUM  MEMBERS  may  be  elected  by  the  Trustees  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Membership  Committee.  Their  Annual  Dues  shall  be  Ten 
Dollars  ($10)  payable  in  advance,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  Museum  purposes. 
They  shall  be  entitled  to  free  admission  to  the  Museum  on  pay  days,  to  admission 
to  all  receptions  and  lectures  given  in  the  Museum  Building  and  to  all  regular 
publications  of  the  Museum ; also  to  complimentary  tickets  for  admission  on  pay- 
days, in  such  number  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  authorize. 

Section  10.  The  Benefactors,  Patrons,  Donors,  Permanent  Members  and  Life 
Members  of  the  Institute  shall  also  be  known  as  the  CORPORATE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  and  shall  in 
addition  have  all  of  the  privileges  of  Sustaining  Members.  Each  Corporate  Mem- 
ber shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  trustees  of  the  Institute,  and  shall  be 
eligible  to  election  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Corporate  powers 
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of  the  Institute  shall  be  vested  in  the  Trustees.  Fifteen  Corporate  Members  shall 
constitute  a quorum  for  the  election  of  Trustees  and  transaction  of  other  business. 

Section  12.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  admit  to  membership 
in  any  Department  of  the  Institute  any  association  and  its  members,  on  such  terms 
as  the  Board  shall  deem  just  and  proper. 


BENEFACTORS 

*DeSilver,  Carl  H.  *White,  Alfred  T. 

*Graham,  Augustus  *Woodward,  Robert  B. 

*Healy,  A.  Augustus 


PATRONS 

*Schieren,  Charles  A. 

* White,  Alfred  T. 

White,  Miss  Frances  E. 
H.  White,  Miss  Harriet  H. 


*Avery,  Samuel  P. 

Jones,  Frank  S. 

Pell,  Alfred  Duane 
*Polhemus,  Mrs.  Caroline 


*Abraham,  Abraham 
*Batterman,  Henry 
*Bell,  James  A.  H. 

*Benson,  Miss  Mary 
Blackford,  Mrs.  Eugene  G. 
*Calverley,  William 
*Cary,  William  H. 

Graef,  Edward  L. 

*Hearn,  George  A. 
*Hqagland,  Joseph  C. 

*Hoyt,  Samuel  N. 


DONORS 

Lester,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 
*Loeser,  Frederick 
*McLean,  Matilda 
*Martin,  Henry  P. 

Pell,  Alfred  Duane 
*Perkins,  Joseph  T. 
*Polhemus,  Mrs.  Henry 
Pratt,  Hon.  George  D. 
Putnam,  William  A. 
^Sheldon,  Henry  K. 


PERMANENT  MEMBERS 


Abraham,  Mrs.  Abraham 
Babbott,  Frank  L. 

Babbott,  Miss  Helen  L. 
Barclay,  Mrs.  Reginald 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Richard  S. 
Beers,  E.  LeGrand 
Beers,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth 
Beers,  Mrs.  Mary  L. 

Beers,  Dr.  Nathan  T.,  Jr. 
Benedict,  Henry  H. 
Blackford,  Mrs.  Eugene  G. 
Blackford,  Miss  Ruth 
Blum,  Edward  C. 

Boocock,  Murray 
Boody,  Hon.  David  A. 
Brackett,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Lila 
Campbell,  Miss  Mary 


* Deceased. 


Cook,  Henry  F. 

Day,  Mrs.  Emily  Lawrence 
Dutcher.  Mrs.  Helvitia  B. 
Fahys,  George  E. 

Godfrey,  Mrs.  Edwin  Drexel 
Good,  Mrs.  John 
*Healy,  A.  Augustus 
Hentz,  Henry 
Higgins,  Charles  M. 
Hoagland,  Joseph  C. 
Hoagland,  Mrs.  Joseph  C. 
Hoagland,  Raymond 
Hoagland,  Miss  S.  W. 
Hodenpyl,  Eugene,  Jr. 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  Mark 
*James,  John  S. 

Tones,  Frank  S. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
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Jones,  Townsend 
Lawrence,  Henry  C. 
Lawrence,  Lysander  W. 
Lawrence,  Richard  H. 
Lord,  Mrs.  John  B. 

Low,  Mrs.  A.  A, 
McMahon,  Joseph  T. 
Maxwell,  J.  Rogers,  Jr. 
Morse,  Horace  J. 

Oakley,  Mrs.  Theodora  L. 
Olcott,  George  M. 

Peabody,  George  Foster 
Pell,  Rev.  Alfred  Duane 
Pell,  Mrs.  Cornelia  L. 
Pigot,  Mrs.  William  E. 
Post,  James  H. 

Powell,  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Pratt,  Hon.  George  D. 


Putnam,  William  A. 

Sanger,  William  Cary 
Sanger,  William  Cary,  Jr. 
Seamans,  Miss  Dorothy 
Simoi.s,  Mrs.  William  R. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Annie  Morrill 
Smith,  Howard  Caswell 
Stutzer,  Herman 
Underwood,  John  T. 

Vander  Weyde,  Mrs.  N.  J. 
Walsh,  Mrs.  Anna  F. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Albert  L. 
White,  Alexander  M. 
*White,  Alfred  T. 

White,  Miss  Frances  E. 
White,  Miss  Harriet  H. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  John  B. 


LIFE  MEMBERS 


Abbott,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.D. 

Abraham,  Lawrence  E. 

Achelis,  Fritz 

Adams,  Edward 

Adams,  Mrs.  Edward 

Ager,  John  Winfred 

Albertson,  Rev.  Chas.  Carroll,  D.D. 

Allan,  Mrs.  Mansfield 

Allen,  Miss  Mary  W. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  John 
Andrews,  William  A. 

Appleton,  R.  Ross 
Arnold,  Miss  Mary 
Ayres,  'Dr.  H.  Messenger 
Babbott,  Frank  L. 

Baird,  Andrew  D. 

Banbury,  J.  J. 

Bannister,  Miss  Eleanor  C. 
Batterman,  Charles  H. 

Batterman,  Henry  L. 

Batterman,  Miss  Minnie  P. 

Baxter,  F.  W. 

Baylis,  A.  B. 

Baylis,  William,  Jr. 

Betts,  Mrs.  Lillian  W. 

Bigelow,  Edward  F. 

Blum,  Edward  C. 

Blydenburgh,  Frank  J. 

Board  man,  George  M. 

Boody,  Alvin 
Bouck,  James  B. 

Bowker,  R.  R. 

Brainerd,  Miss  Louise  S. 

Bramm,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Brasher,  Philip 


* Deceased. 
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Brasher,  Reginald 
Briggs,  Thomas  B. 

Brockway,  Miss  Emma  A. 
Brown,  Miss  Augusta  W. 
Brown,  John  W. 

Brush,  Dr.  George  W. 

Buckley,  Charles  R. 

Buckley,  John  D. 

Buek,  Mrs.  Cecilia 
Burnham,  Dr.  Clark 
Cadman,  Rev.  S.  Parkes,  D.D 
Cary,  Miss  Alice  B. 

Cary,  Isaac  H. 

Catlin,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Chadwick,  Stanley  H. 

Chapel,  Miss  Dorothy 
Chapel,  Miss  Gertrude 
Chapel,  Miss  Ivy  Howe 
Chapel,  William  Lincoln 
Chapman,  Miss  Leila  Hartwell 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Leila  Tisdale 
Chauncey,  Rev.  E.  F. 

Childs,  Eversley 
ChilBs,  William  H. 

Chittenden,  Miss  Alice  Hill 
Chittenden,  S.  B. 

Claflin,  John 

Clarke,  Rev.  L.  Mason,  D.D. 
Colyer,  Mrs.  J.  FI.,  Jr. 

Coombs,  Hon.  William  J. 

Corltes,  Howard 
Courtney,  William  C. 
Crittenden,  Walter  H. 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Jeremiah 
Croxson,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 


Cullen,  Hon.  Edgar  M. 
Cunningham,  Mrs.  Florence  W. 
Curtis,  Henry  S. 

Dalby,  Archibald  Baxter 
Davenport,  Hon.  William  B. 
Davenport,  Mrs.  William  B. 

Davis,  William  T. 
fDENBiGH,  John  H. 

Dennis,  Dr.  Frederic  S. 

Dennis,  Mrs.  Frederic  S. 

DeSilver,  Albert 
Dettmer,  Hon.  Jacob  G. 

Dick,  J.  Henry 
Dixon,  Theodore  P. 

Dodge,  Cleveland  H. 

Dodge,  Miss  S.  Ross 
Dougherty,  Andrew,  Jr. 

Dougherty,  Edward  J. 

Dreier,  Theodore 
*Duryea,  Mrs.  Samuel  B. 

Dykeman,  Conrad  V. 

Eastman,  Mrs.  William  F. 

Eger,  Mrs.  Theodore  G. 

English,  George  L. 

Fahnestock,  Gates  D. 

Fairchild,  Julian  D. 

Fara  Forni,  Mrs.  Armenia  F. 
Farmer,  Walter  B. 

Farrier,  Albert  M. 

Farrier,  Frederick  B. 

Ferrier,  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 

Field,  Miss  E.  Elizabeth 
Flagg,  Mrs.  Montague 
Flinsch,  Rudolf  E.  F. 

Foote,  Alfred  Sherman 
Foster,  Miss  Phoebe  P. 

Fradley,  Joseph  F. 

Frank,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Frothingham,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Frothingham,  Miss  Helen  H. 
Frothingham,  John  W. 

Gibb,  William  T. 

Gifford,  Ira  L. 

Gilbert,  William  T. 

Good,  Mrs.  John 

Good,  Mrs.  William  Howard 

Goodnow,  David  F. 

Goodnow,  Prof.  Frank  J. 

Goodnow,  Henry  R. 

Goodnow,  Weston  W. 

Goodyear,  Prof.  William  H. 

Grace  Church 
Rev.  C.  J.  Wrigley 
Green,  Sidney 
Guild,  Miss  Mary  A. 

Hall,  Charles  H. 

* Deceased. 
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Halsey,  William  B. 

Ham,  Miss  Dorothy  Bradford 
Harriman,  Mrs.  E.  H. 

Hatch,  Arthur  M. 
Hathaway,  Charles 
Healy,  Henry  W. 

Heckscher,  August 
Hester,  Mrs.  Ada  Gibb 
*Hester,  Col.  William 
Hill,  William  B. 

Hoagland,  Miss  Anna  M. 
Hoagland,  Miss  Ella  J. 
Hollenback,  Miss  Amelia  B. 
Holly,  Mrs.  Augusta  F.,  Jr. 
Hooker,  Davenport 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Martha 
Horn  ad  ay,  Dr.  William  T. 
Horsman,  Edward  I. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Sarah  P. 

Howell,  Hampton 
Hubbell,  Rev.  William  S. 
Huber,  Joseph 
Hudson,  Mrs.  Edwin  F. 
JHughes,  Mrs.  Jennie  W. 
Hulbert,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Hulst,  Mrs.  George  D. 
Husson,  Miss  J. 

Husted,  Miss  M.  Katherine 
Hyde,  Henry  St.  John 
Hyde,  James  H. 

Ingraham,  Miss  Frances 
Ingraham,  George  S. 

Jacoby,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Jeffrey,  Dr.  Stewart  Lee 
Jennings,  Walter 
Johnson,  Alvan  R. 

Jones,  Miss  Emily  W. 

Jones,  Dr.  Oliver  L. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Oliver  L. 

Joost,  Mrs.  Martin 
Kellogg,  Dwight  H. 

Kennedy,  Hon.  Elijah  R. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Kenyon,  Mrs.  Irene  S. 
Kenyon,  Whitman  W. 
Kenyon,  Whitman  W.,  Jr. 
King,  Frank  T. 

Kunz,  Dr.  George  F. 

Lamb,  Col.  Albert  E. 

Lang,  Mrs.  Robert 
Latimer,  Miss  Julia  W. 
Levison,  Wallace  Goold 
Lewis,  Mrs.  August 
Litchfield,  Edward  H. 
Litchfield,  Edward  H.,  Jr. 
Litchfield,  E.  Hubert 
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Lockwood,  Luke  Vincent 
Loeser,  Gustav 
Love,  Mrs.  Fannie  Burt 
Low,  EtH ELBERT  IDE 
Low,  Josiah  O. 

Lowber,  Miss  Ida  E. 

Lowber,  Miss  Mary 
Ludlum,  Clinton  W. 

Lyman,  Frank 
Lynde,  Mrs.  Martha  R. 

McAneny,  Hon.  George 
McCarty,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Edw.  W.,  D.D. 
McConnell,  Rev.  S.  D.,  D.D. 
McDonald,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D. 
McGuire,  Hon.  John  C. 

Marshall,  William  W. 

Mason,  William  P. 

Matheson,  William  J, 

Mathews,  Mrs.  A.  H. 

Maxwell,  Henry  L. 

Maxwell,  Dr.  William  H. 

Mayer,  Dr.  Alfred  G. 

Maynard,  Edwin  P. 

-{•Mead,  W.  S.  Morton 
Melish,  Rev.  John  Howard 
Mercer,  Rev.  Arthur 
Merwin,  . Miss  Mary  A. 

Moffat,  David 
Moffat,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Mollenhauer,  J.  Adolph 
•{•Moore,  Mrs.  William  H. 

Morgan,  James  L.,  Jr. 

Morgan,  John  Hill 
Morse,  Miss  Alice  L. 

Morse,  Charles  L. 

Morse,  George  L. 

Morse,  George  T. 

Morse,  Horace  J. 

Mundhenk,  Herman 
Nichols,  William  H. 

Nostrand,  P.  Elbert 
Noyes,  Henry  F. 

O’Connor,  Mrs.  W.  B. 

Ogilvie,  Donald  M. 

Olcott,  Miss  Martha  W. 

Orr,  Miss  Mary  Moore 
Otis,  Miss  Lillian  L. 

Overton,  A.  E. 

Packard,  Edwin 
Packard,  Miss  Mary  S. 

Palmer,  Henry  L. 

Parker,  Asa  W.,  Jr. 

Parker,  Gordon 
Peabody,  Charles  J. 

Pearsall,  Richard  F. 


Peet,  Mrs.  Louis  Harmon 
Perkins,  Charles  E. 

Pierrepont,  John  J. 

Pierrlpont,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Pierrepont,  Seth  Low 
Polhemus,  Miss  R.  Augusta 
Post,  James  H. 
f Potts,  Charles  E. 

Pratt,  Charles  M. 

Pratt,  Frederic  B. 
t Pratt,  Harold  I. 

Prentice,  James  Howard 
Prentiss,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Prentiss,  Russell  E. 

Prime,  Miss  Cornelia 
Prosser,  Thomas 
Prosser,  Thomas  Harold 
Prosser,  Walter  Richard 
Putnam,  Hon.  Harrington 
fPuTNAM,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Ramsay,  Dick  S. 

Ramsdell,  Mrs.  Fanny  Van  N. 
Rice,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Robinson,  George  C. 

Robinson,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Ruger,  Mrs.  Adolph 
Ruland,  Irving  A. 

Ruscoe,  Miss  Rose 
Russell,  Rev.  James  Townsend 
Russell,  James  Townsend,  Jr. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Talcott  H. 
Sackett,  Charles  A. 

Sanbern,  Mrs.  Frank 
Sanger,  Miss  Lillian 
Schenck,  Miss  Eunice  M. 
Schieren,  Harrie  Victer 
Schlegel,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Second  Unitarian  Church 
Rev.  Charles  Harold  Lyttle 
Shattuck,  Miss  Edith  A. 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  Anna  B. 
Sheldon,  Henry 
Shevlin,  James 
Slack,  Mrs.  Julia  G. 

Sloan,  Francis  H. 

Smith,  G.  Foster 
Smith,  Mrs.  H.  C. 

Smith,  Theodore  E. 

Snow,  Helmer 
South  wick,  E.  B. 
f Spalding,  Mrs.  Mary  Bates 
Squier,  Frank 
*Steele,  Sanford  H. 

Stevens,  Shepherd 
Stewart,  Douglas  MacCcllum 


* Deceased. 
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Straight,  Mrs.  Willard 
Sullivan,  Andrew  T. 
*Sussdorff,  Miss  Caroline  T. 
Taylor,  Miss  Besse 
Taylor,  William  H. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  A.  K. 

Tiffany,  Louis  C. 

Tucker,  Mrs.  George  S.,  Jr. 
Tuthill,  Miss  Isabel  H. 
Underwood,  John  T. 

Van  Anden,  Miss  Susan  M. 
Van  Nostrand,  Mrs.  John 
Van  Sinderen,  Mrs.  Adrian 
Van  Wyck,  Richard 
von  Francken-Sierrestorff,  C 
Voorhees,  Judah  B. 
Walbridge,  Robert  R. 
Wallace,  William  H. 


Walsh,  William  W. 
Warbasse,  Mrs.  James  P. 
Ward,  Miss  Helen 
Warner,  Prof.  Edwin  G. 
Weber,  Mrs.  Herman  Carl 
Webster,  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Webster,  R.  P.  S. 

White,  Harold  T. 

White,  S.  V. 

White,  William  Augustus 
Whitney,  Sumner  B. 
Williams,  John  J. 

Wisner,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Woodward,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Worden,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Young,  Richard 
Ziegler,  Mrs.  William 


Sustaining  Members 


Anderson,  Mrs.  John 
Babbott,  Dr.  Frank  L.,  Jr. 
Baker,  H.  J. 

Baker,  Mrs.  James  McF. 
Bush,  Irving  T. 

Campbell,  Miss  Mary 
Coffin,  I.  Sherwood 
*Cruinshank,  E,  A. 
Crampton,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Doscher,  Charles 
Enequist,  John 
Fish,  Harold  L. 

Ford,  James  B. 

Francis,  Lewis  W. 

Froeb,  Charles 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Frothingham,  John  W. 
Gibb,  Mrs.  Lewis  Mills 
Good,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Ingraham,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
*Kiffe,  Hermann  H. 
Kinkel,  Philip 
Kirkman,  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Latimer,  Mary 
Lawrence,  L.  W. 


Leech,  Mrs.  J.  E. 

Liebman,  Julius 
Logan,  William  J. 

Loomis,  Guy 
Low,  Mrs.  Chauncey  E. 
Low,  William  Gilman 
Luther,  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Moffat,  Frank  D. 

Moody,  Harry  A. 

Morse,  Daniel  P. 

Munson,  Frank  C. 
Notman,  George 
*Notman,  Howard 
Piel,  Mrs.  Michael 
Pierrepont,  Miss  Julia  J. 
Pinkerton,  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
Putnam,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Rouss,  Peter  W. 

See,  Alonzo  B. 

Smith,  F.  Morse 
Somers,  Harold 
Sutphin,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 
Werbelovsky,  Abraham 
White,  Alexander 
Zabriskie,  Mrs.  C. 


Museum  Annual  Members 


Aaron,  David 
Aaronson,  1. 

Adams,  Joseph  H. 

Affeld,  Mrs.  Caroline  R. 
Ahrens,  W.  E. 

Ajello,  Michele,  Jr. 


* Deceased. 


Albers,  Dr.  Frederick  M. 
Albert,  J. 

Albrechtsen,  H.  P. 
Aldridge,  Darwin  R. 
Aldridge,  Frederick  T. 
Alford,  William  M. 
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Alfred,  Frederick 
Alheit,  Charles 
Allen,  David  W. 

Allen,  J.  Trevette 
Alsop,  Mrs.  Reese  F. 

Ames,  Edwin  A. 

Anderson,  Thomas 
Anderson,  William  C. 

Anderson,  W.  P. 

Andrews,  Charles  B. 

Armendaiz,  Jose 
Arms,  John  Taylor 
Armstrong,  Mrs.  Roland  D. 

Ash,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 

Ashcroft,  Walter  E. 

Aspinall,  W.  H. 

Atkinson,  William  F. 

Atwater,  B.  L. 

Austin,  Frederick  J. 

Austin,  Harry  S. 

Bachmann,  R. 

Bacon,  Joseph  Mansfield 
Baker,  A. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Charles  R. 

Baldwin,  Stephen  Charles 
Balinky,  A. 

Ballou,  John  T.,  Jr. 

Barber,  John  W. 

Barck,  Oscar  T. 

Barker,  Dr.  Alfred  S. 

Barnes,  Herbert  O. 

Baron,  M. 

Barr,  M.  P. 

Bartholomew,  Ralph  I. 

Batson,  Mrs.  George  W. 

Bauer,  Joseph 
Bauei^  Christian 
Bayha,  George 
Baylis,  Raymond  E. 

Beach,  Arthur  T. 

Beguelin,  Mrs.  H.  R. 

Behrman,  H.  E. 

Benedict,  H.  H. 

Bennett,  Thomas 
Bernstein,  Leo  B. 

Bernth,  Ole  A.  Nielson 
Bertelli,  Ricardo 
Best,  Alfred  M. 

Betts,  Miss  Dorothy  L. 

Betz,  Otto  J. 

Biederman,  A. 

Bierbauer,  Dr.  Bruno,  W. 
Billings,  Miss  Mary  Hathaway 
Binger,  Fred 

Blodgett,  Frank  Dickinson 
Blum,  Mrs.  Edward  C. 


* Deceased. 


Bob,  Herman  D. 

Boeker,  Miss  Helma 
Boerker,  John 
Bohm,  Albert 
Bolger,  William  J. 

Bonnell,  Mrs.  William  A. 

Boody,  Charles  A. 

Bossert,  John 
Bossert,  Mrs.  L. 

Bovenizer,  George  W. 

Bowden,  M.  L.,  Jr. 

Bowns,  Howard  S. 

Brackett,  Miss  Mary  A. 

Brand,  I.  M. 

Brandt,  Charles 
Breaker,  William  Dudley 
Brewster,  Eugene  V. 

Brewster,  Mrs.  Walter  Shaw 
Briddon,  C.  F. 

Brins  made,  Dr.  William  B. 

Bristol,  Miss  Frances  L. 
Brombacher,  Augustus  F. 

Brower,  George  E. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Egbert  G. 

Brown,  Joseph 
Brown,  Mrs.  Roscoe  C.  E. 
Browning,  William 
Brumley,  W.  S. 

Brush,  Dr.  A.  C. 

Buchwald,  R.  A. 

Buckman,  F.  W. 

Buehler,  J.  G. 

Bunce,  Albert  A. 

Burnside,  Mrs.  Jessie  J. 

Burrell,  Frederick  A.  M. 

Burt,  William  Francis 

Butler,  Lieut.-Col.  Glent worth  R. 

Butterick,  Miss  Mary  E. 

Byrne,  Dr.  S.  J. 

Callahan,  M.  J. 

Calvert,  Major  Henry  Murray 
Calvet,  Albert  P. 

Cameron,  James  A. 

Campbell,  Marcus  B. 

Campbell,  Dr.  William  Francis 
Caplin,  Stephen 
Carroll,  Capt.  W.  P. 

Cary,  William  H. 

Casamajor,  Mrs.  Louise  J. 
Cassens,  Allwyn 
Cavanaugh,  J.  J. 

Cestare,  Dr.  A. 

Channer,  Arthur 
Chapal,  Mrs.  A. 

Chapin,  William  G. 

*Chapman,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
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Chauncey,  Daniel 
Chauncey,  George  W. 

Chesebro,  Samuel  Z. 

Chittick,  Henry  R. 

Church,  E.  D. 

Clapp,  Arthur  P. 

Clark,  Dr.  Frank  H. 

Clauss,  Joseph  T. 

Cohen,  Dr.  J.  N. 

Cohen,  Rev.  Simon  R. 

Cohn,  Max 
Coit,  Richard  M. 

Cole,  Mrs.  Edmund  L. 

Colket,  J.  Hamilton 
Colvin,  W.  S. 

Conroy,  Benjamin  J.,  Sr. 

Cooper,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Mabel  G. 

Cooper,  William  G. 

Corey,  Mrs.  Clarence  T. 
Corrigan,  James  S. 

Corte,  Henry 
Costello,  E.  H. 

Crane,  Alden  S. 

Cranford,  Frederick  L. 

Crawford,  Dr.  J.  J. 

Cushman,  E4RL  L. 

CUTHBERT,  P.  T. 

Dahn,  Mrs.  Augusta  B. 
Davidson,  M.  I. 

Davison,  Alvah 
Davison,  George  W. 

Dean,  Mathew 
Debold,  Rev.  F.  X. 

DeBoves,  John  J. 

De  Bricky,  Eugene 
Deely,  Dr.  George  E. 

Deevy,  William  J. 

Delatour,  Dr.  Henry  Beeckman 
Dell’Osso,  D. 

Derse,  J.  J.,  Jr. 

DeYoanna,  Dr.  Aurelius 
Dietz,  Nicholas 
Ditore,  Michael 
Doane,  A.  C. 

Doolittle,  Mrs.  Rollin  Edson 
Draper,  Ernest  G. 

Dreier,  H.  E. 

Driggs,  Miss  Alice  A. 

Dudley,  William  Beebe 
DuVal,  Guy 
Dykman,  William  N. 
Ehrenreich,  Alfred 
Engle,  William  C. 

Fairbanks,  Maria  B. 

Faris,  William  D. 

Faust,  William  H. 

Fish,  Miss  Julia  Avery 


Folger,  H.  C. 

Forman,  Alexander  Merle 
Fowler,  Russell  S.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 
Fritz,  Theodore  P. 

Frothingham,  Theodore  L. 

Funk,  Dr.  M.  L. 

Furness,  Harry  Preston 
Gair,  George  W. 

Gair,  Robert 
Gait,  Mrs.  Robert,  Jr. 

Gates,  Gurdon 
Geld  art,  R.  W. 

Gelien,  Mrs.  Henry  J. 

Gibb,  Mrs.  Walter 
Goepel,  Carl 
Goetze,  Otto 
Goodbody,  Mrs.  W.  W. 

Goodwin,  Robert 
Goodwin,  Warren  F. 

Graham,  James  S. 

Greenberg,  Morris 
Gunnison,  Herbert  F. 

Haight,  F.  E. 

Hale,  Mrs.  Joseph  Cleveland 
Hall,  Frank  G. 

Halstead,  Mrs.  John  Morton 
Ham  mitt,  Walter 
Hanan,  Addison  G. 

Harfin,  Jean  F. 

Harmon,  Mrs.  William  E. 

Haver,  Sylvester  A. 

Hazard,  Charles 
Healy,  Mrs.  A.  Augustus 
Heaney,  Frank  J. 

Hebard,  Charles  R. 

Heffley,  Norman  P. 

Herbst,  Christian  E. 

Hester,  Rev.  St,  Clair 
Hewitt,  Thomas  Denison 
Hewlett,  George 
Hicks,  Thomas  E. 

Hills,  Mrs.  James  M. 

Hills,  Mrs.  John 
Hooker,  Dr.  Samuel  Cox 
Hopper,  Dr.  Magnus  T. 

Hothorn,  Mrs.  Ernest  G. 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  Andrew  R. 

Hubbs,  Charles  F. 

Hull,  Mrs.  C.  A. 

Humpstone,  Dr.  O.  Paul 
Hum  stone,  Walter  C. 

Hunter,  Miss  Mary 
Huntington,  Samuel  E. 

Hyatt,  Miss  Annie 
Ide,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

James,  John  W.,  Jr. 

James,  William  L. 

Jarvie,  Dr.  William 
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Jenkins,  Alfred  W. 

Johnston,  Dr.  Charles  Lindley 
Juhring,  William  Lewis 
Keep,  Mrs.  J.  Lester 
Kendig,  Mrs.  Philip  Morgan 
Killeen,  Edward  V. 

Knowlton,  Eben  J. 

Lafrentz,  Ferdinand  W. 
Lamphear,  Mrs.  Amos  Stuart 
Langdon,  Palmer  H. 

Langstaff,  Dr.  J.  Elliott 
Lanman,  David  H. 

Latimer,  Miss  Mary 
Latson,  Almet  R. 

Laupie,  J.  Duncan 
Leach,  Dr.  Henry  Goddard 
LeBerthon,  H.  Ginnel 
Ledeliey,  Mrs.  Edward 
Leeming,  Mrs.  Thomas  L. 

Lewis,  Dr.  Maurice  T. 

Lexow,  Allan 
Lloyd,  Dr.  T.  Mortimer 
*Logan,  Mrs.  Frank  J. 

Loines,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Lott,  Erskine  H. 

Luckenbach,  Edgar  F. 
Luckenbach,  Mrs.  Edward 
Ludlum,  Dr.  Walter  D. 
McCandless,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
McCarroll,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
McKelway,  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
Macdonald,  William  Stone 
Mackay,  Frederick  D. 
Macnaughton,  William  E. 
Madden,  William  Jay 
Main,  William  A. 

Mallett,  Percy  S. 

Marean,  Mrs.  Josiah  T. 
Marschalk,  Mrs.  Edwin  A. 
Mausert,  Dr.  Adolph 
Maxwell,  Mrs.  J.  Rogers 
May,  Louis  H. 

May,  Mrs.  Mitchell 
Meeker,  Samuel  M. 

Mendes,  George  A. 

Merrill,  George  H. 

Metz,  Hon.  Herman  A. 

Meurer,  Andrew 
Meyer,  Johannes 
Miller,  Arthur  Barrett 
Mitchell,  Harry  Brainerd 
Moran,  Joseph  F. 

*Mosher,  Dr.  Burr  Burton 
Mott,  Henry  C. 

Mumford,  William  Clinton 
Munson,  Mrs.  Walter  David 


* Deceased. 


Murdock,  Harvey 
Murray,  Thomas  E. 

Nesmith,  Miss  Sarah  Frances 
Newman,  Miss  Louise  M. 

Newman,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Nexsen,  Randolph 
Nies,  Rev.  James  B. 

Nissen,  Ludwig 
Noble,  Mrs.  Francis  L. 

Notman,  Miss  Edith 
Notman,  Mrs.  George 
Packard,  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Henry  Urban 
Parks,  William  C. 

Parsons,  Frederic  T. 

Peabody,  Charles  S. 

Pearson,  Charles  H. 

Peck,  Mrs.  C.  C. 

Pendleton,  Dr.  Judson  P. 

Perry,  Dr.  Walter  Scott 
Peterson,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Pierce,  Charles  T. 

Pierrepont,  Robert  L. 

Pinkerton,  Allan 
Pinkerton,  Mrs.  Robert  Allan 
PlRIE,  S.  C. 

Polak,  Dr.  John  Osborn 
Pratt,  Miss  Caroline  S. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Frederick  B. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  K.  S. 

Prince,  Benjamin 
Rasch,  G.  William 
Recknagel,  J.  H. 

Redmond,  W.  Rossiter 
Reimer,  Otto  E. 

Renken,  Frederick 
Rider,  John  M. 

Riggs,  Edward  G. 

Ris,  Bernard 

Roache,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Benedict 
Rolker,  Joseph  E. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Walter  H. 

Roulston,  T.  H. 

Sanford,  Edward 
Sartorius,  Otto 
Sartorius,  Mrs.  Otto  W. 

Schenck,  Charles  L. 

Schenck,  Willard  P. 

Schlicke,  Carl  P. 

Schmidt,  Dederick  H. 

Schmidt.  Mrs.  Frances 
Seaver,  Dr.  Alfred  Drew 
Shaffer,  Jacob  H. 

Shaw,  George  Edward 
Shaw,  Robert  Alfred 
Shepard,  Charles  S. 
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Smith,  Caleb  V. 

Smith,  James  A. 

Somers,  Arthur  S. 

Southard,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Sparks,  H.  L. 

*Spelman,  W.  A. 

Sperry,  Elmer  A. 

Squibb,  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Seth  Thayer 
Stickle,  C.  Waldo,  M.  D. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Stoughton,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Sutro,  Mrs.  Lionel 
Swan,  Frank  C. 

Talmage,  John  F. 

Tarbox,  Dr.  Harry  R. 
Trowbridge,  A.B. 

Truslow,  Dr.  Walter 
Twitchell,  Herbert  K. 

Tyler,  Mrs.  Walter  Lincoln 
Valentine,  Stephen 
Van  Brunt,  Jeremiah  R. 

Van  Sinderen,  Mrs.  W.  L. 


* Deceased. 


Van  Vleck,  Miss  Clara 
Van  Vleck,  Miss  Jane 
Van  Wyck,  Albert 
Vernon,  Howard  W. 

Vidaud,  Robert  P. 

Walton,  John  J. 

Waltz,  Mrs.  J.  L.  T. 
Watson,  W.  A. 

Weber,  Ferdinand 
Webster,  Frederick  H. 

Weir,  James  Ebb 
Wheat,  Silas  C. 

Wheeler,  Willard 
White,  Burton  F. 

Whitney,  Miss  Caroline  M. 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Howard  F. 
Whitney,  Joseph  Botsford 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
WidmaNj,  Eugene  A. 

Wood,  Miss  Emily  S. 

Ziegler,  William  H. 
Zimmele,  Charles  F. 


FORM  OF  CxIFT  OR  BEQUEST 
I hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  the  sum  of Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Museums  of  said  Institute. 
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Bronzes,  see 

Deming,  Edwin  Willard. 

Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers,  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of. 

Mirror  of  the  Goddess,  prize  etching  by  Ernest  Haskell 

Portrait  Head,  prize  etching  by  Anne  Goldthwaite 

Camouflage  in  Nature  and  in  War. 

Camouflaged  sniper  

Cotton-tail  rabbit  among  dry  grasses  and  leaves,  rvatercolor  by  Gerald  IT. 

Taylor  

Leopard  showing  concealing  coloration 

Model  showing  concealing  effect  of  coloration 

Moth  on  bark  of  birch  tree 

Sniper  in  position 

Sphinx  moth  showing  concealing  coloration 

Whippoorwill  on  nest 

Cavallini,  Pietro,  mosaic  of  Head  of  the  Madonna 

Conrow,  Wilford  S.,  painting  of  Portrait  of  Prof.  Goodyear 

Cranach,  Lucas,  painting  of  Lucretia 

Deming,  Edwin  Willard,  The  Art  of. 

A Friendly  Tussle,  bronze  by  E.  W.  Deming 

Hiawatha’s  Struggle  with  the  West  Wind,  painting  by  E.  W.  Deming 

Dolls,  see 

Parr,  Katarina. 

English  and  French  Paintings  of  Today. 

Mother  and  Child,  painting  by  William  Rothenstein 

The  Caravan,  painting  by  Augustus  John 

The  Dream  of  Italy,  painting  by  Anne  Swinnerton 

The  Picnic,  painting  by  P.  Wilson  Steer 

Etchings,  see 

Goldthwaite,  Anne. 

Haskell,  Ernest. 

European  Costumes  and.  Kerarpics— Museum  Exhibition.  1923. 

Curtain,  crimson  vejvttt,  #uppMque,»  Spain'.  TLtn,  century 

Embroidered  coats  of  'felt  ahvl  **sfiefe(rsfii»‘  Angary 

Haban  pottery^  #SJov&kia,v  • — 

Modern  dolls, vlBl^ejmere];,  \£&$e  #y  K^tiirirCa^'Palfr,'  Vienna 

Painted  cabirfet * Austrian  “Tyrol ■» •-.«,**’ v - • • • 

Painted  ceiling  cloth,  17th  century 

Fechin,  Nicolai,  painting  of  Portrait  in  the  Sunlight 

Goldthwaite,  Anne,  prize  etching  of  Portrait  Head 

Goodyear,  William  Henry,  M.A.,  An  Appreciation. 

Portrait  of  Prof.  Goodyear,  painting  by  Wilford  S.  Conrow 

Grigoriev,  Boris,  painting  of  Portrait  of  My  Son 

Haskell,  Ernest,  prize  etching  of  Mirror  of  the  Goddess 

Hals,  Franz,  painting  of  The  Fisher  Girl. 

Innocenti,  Camillo. 

Morning,  painting  by  Camillo  Innocenti 

The  Mirror,  painting  by  Camillo  Innocenti 
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The  Yellow  Room,  painting  by  Camillo  Innocenti 84 

Jakovlev,  Alexandre,  painting  of  Port  Cros,  1921 50 

John,  Augustus,  painting  of  The  Caravan 20 

Mosaic,  see 

Cavallini.  Pietro. 

Negro  Art. 


Bench  in  Congo  style 131 

Carved  door  (Northern  Nigeria),  chief’s  sceptres  on  either  side 126 

Head  of  staff 123 

Ivory  image  of  woman 121 

Man  with  sword,  carved  wood 120 

Mat  with  antelope 129 

Snuff  bottle,  portrait  statue  of  carved  wood 124 

Old  Enamel  on  Metal. 

Enamel  painting  on  copper,  Italian,  XVIItli  Century 29 

Head  of  Bishop’s  crozier 22 

Reliquary,  Rhenish  School,  XIVth  Century,  with  medallions  of  Champleve 

enamel  26 

Old  Masters  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

XVth  Century  Italian  cassone 143 

Lucretia,  painting  by  Lucas  Cranach 145 

Madonna  and  Saints,  triptych  by  Sano  di  Pietro 142 

Sketch  for  Altarpiece  by  Tiepolo 140 

The  Fisher  Girl,  painting  by  Franz  Hals 144 


Paintings,  see 

Conrow,  Wilford  S. 
Cranach,  Lucas. 

Deming,  Edwin  Willard. 
Fechin,  Nicolai. 
Grigoriev,  Boris. 

Hals,  Franz. 

Innocenti,  Camillo. 
Jakovlev,  Alexandre. 
John,  Augustus. 

Pietro,  Sano  di. 
Rothenstein,  William. 
Steer,  P.  Wilson. 
Swinnerton,  Anne. 
Thayer,  Gerald  H. 
Tiepolo. 

Wollaston.  John. 


Parr,  Katarina,  modern  dolls,  Biedermeier,  made  by 68 

Pietro,  Sano  di.  triptych  of  Madonna  and  Saints 142 

Rothenstein,  William,  painting  of  Mother  and  Child 14 

Russian  Artists,  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  Contemporary. 

Port  Cros,  1921,  painting  by  Alexandre  Jakovlev 50 

Portrait  in  the  Sunlight,  painting  by  Nicolai  Fechin 59 

Portrait  of  My  Son.  painting  by  Boris  Grigoriev 55 

Secretary  House,  The. 

Bedroom,  Secretary  House,  Fig.  5 100 

Bedroom,  Secretary  House.  Fig.  6 101 

Large  Room,  Secretary  House,  Fig.  2 94 

Large  Room,  Secretary  House,  Fig.  3 97 

Main  Room,  Secretary  House,  Fig.  7 102 

Staircase  Hall,  Secretary  House,  Fig.  4 99 

The  Secretary  House,  Fig.  1 96 
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Sheep  Hunting  in  Alaska. 

Glacier  Ice  81 

Hunter  and  Hunted 72 

The  Haunts  of  the  Mountain  Sheep 78 

The  Midnight  Sun  on  the  Yukon  River 75 

Steer,  P.  Wilson,  painting  of  The  Picnic 17 

Swinnerton,  Anne,  painting  of  The  Dream  of  Italy 11 

Thayer,  Gerald  H.,  watercolor  of  cotton-tail  rabbit  among  dry  grass  and  leaves..  155 

Tiepolo,  Sketch  for  Altarpiece 140 

Watercolor,  see 

Thayer,  Gerald  H. 

Wollaston,  John,  and  his  Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  Notes  On 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  William  Axtell 6 

Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy 1 
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Accessions.  Page 

Fine  Arts  45,  90-91,  136,  178 

Library  45,  46,  91,  136 

Natural  Science  135,  178 

Prints  45,  91,  136 

American  Art  Directors,  annual  meeting  of 134,  178 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  New  York  Chapter,  report  of 115-116 

American  Museums’  Association,  annual  meeting  of 134 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  New  York  Society,  report 114-115 

Art  Centre,  exhibition  of  Japanese  paintings  at 178 

Babbott,  Frank  L..  gift  from 178 

Baskets,  African  negro  127 

Benjamin,  Foster  H.,  visit  to  Museum  of 44 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  dedication  of  White  Monument  in 134 

Brooklyn  Entomological  Society,  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 44 

Brooklyn  Public  Library  staff,  lecture  to 135 

Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers. 

List  of  awards  46 

Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of 37-42 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  cut  in 90 

Browne,  Llarold  Putnam,  gift  from 89 

Camouflage  in  Nature  and  in  War 147-169 

Caporali,  Bartolommeo,  predella  by 178 

Cary,  Miss,  press  notes  by 12-16,  56-58 

Cavallini,  Pietro. 

Mosaic  by  178 

Notes  on  174-178 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History,  expedition  of 177 

Connecticut  Library  Association,  meeting  of 179 

Conrow,  Wilford  S. 

William  Henry  Goodyear,  M.A.,  An  Appreciation 105-118 

Cortissoz,  Royal,  press  notes  by 10-12,  54-56 

Culin,  Stewart. 

European  Costumes  and  Keramics — Museum  Exhibition,  1923 61-70 

Material  collected  by  133 

Negro  Art  119-132 

Dean,  Samuel  B. 

Old  Enamel  on  Metal  22-31 

Delaunois,  Mine.  Raymonde,  gift  from 91 

Deming,  Edwin  Willard,  The  Art  of 32-36 

Draper,  Ernest  G. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers....  37-42 

Edwards,  S.  Arlent,  exhibition  of  mezzotints  by 91 

Egyptian  material 

Relief  of  Tut-ankh-Amen’s  father-in-law 90 

Request  by  schools  for 91 

Enamel  on  metal,  three  processes  described 23-24 

English  and  French  Paintings  of  Today— Opinions  of  the  Press 10-21 

European  Costumes  and  Keramics,  Museum  Exhibition,  1923 61  70 
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Exhibitions 

Drawings  by  Mr.  Mura’s  sketch  class 134 

Egyptian  plates  91 

English  and  French  Paintings  of  Today. 10-21 

International  Silk  Exhibition  89 

Japanese  Paintings  at  Art  Centre... 178 

Lace  and  Textiles 133 

Mezzotints  by  S.  Arlent  Edwards 91 

New  Museum  Galleries  89 

Original  drawings  and  reproductions  of  drawings  of  Old  Masters 135 

Paintings  and  Sculpture  by  Edwin  Willard  Deming 32-36 

Paintings  exhibited  in  Paris 89 

Paintings  of  Contemporary  Russian  Artists 51-60,  89 

Photographs  of  Hawaiian  types.... 133 

Primitive  Negro  Art 119-132,  133 

The  Salon  of  America 133 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  City  of  New  York ' 134 

Ferretti,  Andrea. 

Camillo  Innocent  i 83-88 

Fetishes,  African  negro  124-126 

Flint,  Harry,  press  notes  by  58-60 

Fox,  Dr.  William  Henry. 

Attendance  at  meeting  of  Art  Directors  by 134 

Visit  to  Canadian  National  Exhibition  by 177 

Fraunce’s  Tavern,  luncheon  of  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 178 

Games,  African  negro 132 

Gelert,  John,  gift  from 44 

Goodyear,  William  Henry,  M.A.,  An  Appreciation 105-118 

Gopher  turtle,  new  group  exhibit  of 44 

Greenland,  expedition  by  Christian  Leden  to 179 

Group  exhibit,  new  44 

Hawaiian  types,  series  of  photographs  of 90 

Haw-eis,  Stephen. 

On  Museum  Collections 170-172 

Healy,  Leo. 

Old  Masters  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum 141-146 

Hesslein,  Edgar  J.,  thanks  extended  to 43 

Hesslein,  Mrs.  Edgar  J.,  loan  by 43 

Hylan,  Hon.  John  F.,  visit  to  Museum  of 134 

Hutchinson,  Susan  A. 

Attendance  at  Library  Meeting  of 179 

Talk  on  prints  by 135 

Innocenti,  Camillo  83-88 

Kaltenborn,  Dr.  Hans,  lecture  by 133 

Lace  and  Textiles,  exhibition  of 133 

Lectures. 

Dr.  Hans  Kaltenborn 133 

Joseph  Pennell  135 

Saturday  afternoon  90 

Leden,  Christian,  expedition  of 179 

Leighton,  Lord,  sketches  by 43 

Levison.  Dr.  Wallace  Gould,  gift  from 45 

Librarians,  annual  meeting  of  High  School 135 

Library. 

Exhibit  in  135 

Meeting  of  High  School  librarians  in 135 
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Loans,  thanks  for  

Lockwood,  Luke  Vincent. 

The  Secretary  House  

McBride,  Henry,  press  notes  by 

Massachusetts  Library  Club,  meeting  of 

Masks,  African  negro 

Mats,  African  negro 

Metal  Work,  African  negro 

Millet,  Jean  Frangois,  painting  by 

Morgan,  John  Hill. 

Notes  on  John  Wollaston  and  his  Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy 

Morocco,  conservation  of  native  arts  in 

Motion  pictures,  use  of  Museum  building  for 

Mura,  Frank,  exhibition  of  drawings  by  sketch  class  of 

Negro  Art  

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  luncheon  in  1883  given  by 

New  York,  City  of,  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of 

New  York  Library  Association,  meeting  of 

Niblack,  Eliza  Maria,  return  from  Morocco  of 

Old  Enamel  on  Metal  

Old  Masters  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum 

On  Museum  Collections 

Paris,  loan  exhibition  sent  by  Brooklyn  Museum  to 

Pennell,  John,  lecture  by 

Pennell,  John  and  Elizabeth,  gift  from 

Pigeons,  additions  to  collection  of 

Pratt,  Frederic  B.,  loan  from 

Pratt  Institute,  exhibition  installed  at 

Press  Notices  

Prints,  talk  on  
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PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  CHARLES  HARDY 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  1 755-1759 
Brooklyn  Museum  Collection 
By  John  Wollaston 


NOTES  ON  JOHN  WOLLASTON  AND  HIS  PORTRAIT  OF 
SIR  CHARLES  HARDY 

By  John  Hill  Morgan 

The  purchase  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  John  Wollaston’s 
portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy  not  only  adds  an  example  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Colonial  portrait  painters  to  its 
collection,  but  recalls  to  mind  a man  whose  short  term  as  Governor 
of  New  York  took  place  amid  stirring  times  in  the  Colonies. 

Readers  generally  are  more  interested  in  the  painter  than  his 
subject  and  therefore  the  little  that  is  known  regarding  John 
Wollaston  should  be  first  considered. 

From  the  “Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England”  collected  by 
George  Vertue,  published  by  Horace  Walpole  and  usually  known 
by  his  name,  we  learn  that  there  was  a portrait  painter  “J. 
Woolaston”  who  was  born  in  London  about  1672,  of  whom  Wal- 
pole writes  that  he  was  “happy  in  taking  likenesses,  but  I suppose 
never  excellent,  as  his  price  was  but  five  guineas  for  three-quarter 
cloth.  He  married  the  daughter  of  one  Green,  an  attorney,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  of  which  one  son  followed  his 
father’s  profession.”1 

An  example  of  the  elder  Woolaston’s  work  is  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London — that  of  Thomas  Britton,  “the  musical 
small-coal  man”  (1654-1714) — and  there  is  a portrait  of  George 
Whitefield,  the  famous  Methodist  preacher  who  died  in  Newbury  - 
port,  which  is  thought  to  be  by  the  son.  This  portrait  which  was 
painted  in  1742  does  not  resemble  the  work  of  the  American 
Colonial  painter,  although  an  engraving  by  Faber  ascribes  it  to 
John  Wollaston,  Jr. 

The  few  facts  which  have  been  unearthed  regarding  the 
Colonial  painter  have  up  to  the  present  time  proven  little  except 
that  there  was  a man  of  that  name  painting  in  the  Colonies  from 
about  1751  to  1767.  The  late  Charles  Henry  Hart,  in  a letter,2 

1 Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  Vol.  II.  page  620.  Bohn  Edition. 

2 Letter  dated  January  15,  1918,  written  by  Charles  Henry  Hart  to  the  American 
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dogmatically  stated  that  John  Wollaston,  the  Colonial  painter,  was 
a son  of  the  English  painter  J.  Woolaston,  but  beyond  his  statement 
we  have  no  proof  other  than  the  strong  probabilities. 

Dunlap,  under  the  name  Woolaston  in  one  place  writes  that 
he  was  painting  in  Philadelphia  in  1758,  and  in  Maryland  as 
early  as  1759-60,  and  in  another: 

“This  English  gentleman  visited  the  colonies  about  the  year  1772, 
and  painted  a great  many  pictures  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Many  of 
his  portraits  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  Petersburg.  Mr.  Robert  Sully,  who  has 
kindly  exerted  himself  in  making  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  art  in 
Virginia  to  assist  the  writer,  says,  ‘The  only  artists  that  are  remembered  by 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  are  Durand,  Manly,  and  Woolaston — the  first 
tolerable,  the  second  execrable,  and  the  third  very  good.  His  portraits 
possess  unquestionable  merit.  Among  those  in  Petersburg,  is  the  grand- 
mother of  the  late  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  an  excellent  portrait.  The 
pictures  of  Woolaston  are  very  much  in  the  Kneller  style;  more  feeble 
than  the  style  of  Reynolds,  but  with  a very  pretty  taste.’  ”3 

This  information  is  not  only  inaccurate  but  tells  us  little  or 
nothing. 

We  learn  something  more  of  the  Colonial  Wollaston  from 
the  poem  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  entitled  “Verses  inscribed  to  Mr. 
Wollaston,”  printed  in  the  American  Magazine  for  October,  1758, 
a portion  of  which  will  suffice. 

“To  you  fam’d  Wollaston ! these  strains  belong, 

And  be  your  praise  the  subject  of  my  song: 

When  your  soft  pencil  bids  the  canvas  shine 
With  mimic  life,  with  elegance  divine, 

Th’  enraptur’d  muse,  fond  to  partake  thy  fire, 

With  equal  sweetness  strive  to  sweep  the  lyre; 

With  equal  justice  fain  would  paint  your  praise, 

And  by  your  name  immortalize  her  lays. 

Ofttimes  with  wonder  and  delight  I stand; 

To  view  th’  amazing  conduct  of  your  hand. 

At  first  unlabour’d  sketches  lightly  trace 
The  glim’ring  outlines  of  a human  face; 

Then  by  degrees  the  liquid  life  o’erflows 

Each  rising  feature — the  rich  canvas  glows 

With  heightened  charms — the  forehead  rises  fair; 

And  glossy  ringlets  twine  the  nut-brown  hair; 

The  sparkling  eyes  give  meaning  to  the  whole, 

3 Dunlap’s  History  of  The  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  pages 
103,  144. 
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And  seem  to  speak  the  dictates  of  a soul. 

The  lucid  lips  in  rosy  sweetness  drest, 

The  well-turn’d  neck  and  the  luxuriant  breast, 

The  silk  that  richly  flows  with  graceful  air — 

All  tell  the  hand  of  Wollaston  was  there.” 

A foot  note  to  this  poem  refers  to  Wollaston  as  “An  eminent  face 
painter  whose  name  is  sufficiently  known  in  the  World.”  This 
may  have  been  true  at  the  time  it  was  written,  but  the  world 
knows  little  of  him  today. 

The  southern  work  of  John  Wollaston  has  long  been  recognized; 
his  portrait  of  Martha  Dandridge  Custis  (Mrs.  Washington)  painted 
in  1757,  and  that  of  the  Custis  children,  having  kept  his  name  alive. 
Probably  he  journeyed  South  spending  some  time  at  each  planta- 
tion where  he  could  obtain  commissions,  as  we  find  a number  of 
his  portraits  in  the  same  family.  The  late  Edward  Mayo,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  owned  eleven  portraits  of  members  of  the  Ran- 
dolph family  by  Wollaston,  and  on  the  back  of  the  portrait  of 
Colonel  William  Randolph  II  (1681-1742)  is  written  “Copied 
in  1755.  J.  Wollaston.”  He  also  copied  Mary  Isham,  the 
Colonel’s  mother,  and  among  the  Bolling  portraits  now  at  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society,  is  a Richard  Randolph,  of  Curies, 
also  inscribed  as  copied  by  Wollaston,  probably  from  an  earlier 
portrait  by  the  elder  Hesselius,  as  its  companion  portrait  of  Ran- 
dolph’s wife,  Jane  Bolling,  is  by  the  latter.  This  occasional 
copying  of  earlier  canvases  may  account  for  the  anachronisms 
which  we  find  in  some  of  the  southern  portraits. 

Experts  have  recognized  for  many  years  back  a series  of 
portraits  in  New  York  as  executed  by  the  same  hand,  but  who 
the  painter  may  have  been  no  one  knew.  Important  examples 
would  be  that  of  Frederick  Phillipse  owned  by  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  and  the  charming  portrait  of  Mary  Phillipse 
(Mrs.  Roger  Morris)  whose  chief  claim  to  remembrance  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  she  is  said  to  have  rejected  the  addresses 
of  a young  Virginian,  Col.  George  Washington.  This  group,  by 
reason  of  a mannerism  of  the  artist  through  which  he  tilted  the 
eyes  of  the  sitter  towards  the  nose,  came  to  be  known  as  by  the 
“Almond  Eyed  Artist,”  a name  which,  though  unsatisfactory, 
sufficiently  characterized  his  work  to  enable  attributions  to  be 
made. 
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A comparison  of  the  southern  portraits  by  Wollaston  and  those 
by  the  Almond  Eyed  Artist  lead  Mr.  Frank  W.  Bayley,  of  Boston, 
to  conclude  that  they  were  by  the  same  hand,  although  there  was  at 
that  time  no  proof  of  a stay  by  Wollaston  in  New  York. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Mr.  Bayley,  in  examining  the 
portraits  of  Judge  William  Smith  of  New  York,  and  his  son, 
William  Smith,  Jr.,  found  on  the  back  a contemporary  statement 
that  these  portraits  were  done  by  “Johannes  Wollaston  Londinensis 
Pinxit  Novi  Eboraci  A.  D.  1751.” 

Later  the  attention  of  the  writer  was  called  to  a letter  of 
Charles  Willson  Peale’s,  written  to  his  son  Rembrandt,  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  painters  who  came  within  his  knowledge 
“in  the  commencement  of  the  arts  in  America,” — a part  is  as 
follows: 

“I  must  go  back  to  about  the  year  1755,  sometime  near  that  period 
Wollaston  visited  Annapolis  and  painted  a number  of  portraits  of  the  first 
families  in  that  city.  He  had  some  instructions  from  a noted  drapery 
painter  in  London,  and  soon  after  took  his  passage  to  New  York;  from 
thence  he  visited  all  the  principal  towns,  painting,  to  Charleston,  S.  Caro- 
lina, and  from  thence  he  returned  to  England.  I was  in  London  when 
he  returned  from  the  East  Indies  very  rich.  He  carried  to  the  East  Indies 
two  daughters,  one  or  both  of  them  married  and  thus  acquired  great 
fortunes.  They  died,  and  the  father,  soon  after  he  arrived  in  London, 
went  to  Bath  where  I believe  he  died.”4 

In  arranging  notes  for  a lecture,  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  printed  records  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and 
there  found  a minute  of  the  Vestry  Board  dated  April  1st,  1752, 
as  follows:  “Ordered,  that  Mr.  Marston,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr. 
Nicholls  be  a Committee  to  treat  and  agree  with  Mr.  Wollaston 
to  copy  the  late  Revd.  Commissary  Vesey’s  picture  a half  length 
in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  Vestry  Room.”5  This  record  cor- 
roborates Mr.  Bayley’s  opinion,  and  the  legend  on  the  Smith 
portraits,  and  definitely  locates  Wollaston  in  New  York  and  there 
can  no  longer  be  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  identity  of  The  Almond 
Eyed  Artist.  Wollaston  also  painted  the  portrait  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Auchmuty  for  Trinity  Church,  and  possibly  copied  a portrait  of 
Rev.  Henry  Barkley. 

Following  the  lead  given  in  Peale’s  letter,  the  writer  applied 

4 Reminiscences  of  a Very  Old  Man,  by  John  Sartain,  page  147. 

5 The  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  page  259. 
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to  Reginald  W.  Wright,  Curator  of  the  Victoria  Art  Gallery,  at 
Bath,  England,  for  a search  of  the  records  there  to  locate,  if 
possible,  some  further  facts  regarding  Wollaston. 

Assuming  that  Peale’s  memory  was  trustworthy,  that  Wollaston 
returned  to  England  during  his  (Peale’s)  visit  and  soon  after  died, 
we  determine  the  date  of  his  death  approximately  because  the 
limits  of  Peale’s  stay  in  England  were  about  1767  to  1770.  We 
know  also  that  Wollaston  was  in  America  as  late  as  1767  from 
the  following  letter  of  Eliza  Pinckney  written  in  Charleston  and 
dated  “Jany.  ye  14th,  1767,”  in  which  she  writes: 

“Tho’  Wollaston  has  summon’d  me  to-day  to  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  my  shadow  which  streightens  me  For  time,  I can’t  help  sending  a line 
* * * to  acknowledge  your  kind  Favour  * * *”6 

Mr.  Wright  searched  the  Bath  newspapers  from  1765  to  1785 
and  found  on  November  3,  1768,  a note  of  the  arrival  of  “Captain 
Wollaston,”  but  no  further  reference.  All  the  parish  registers  in 
the  City,  including  those  of  the  Walcot  Church,  failed  to  yield 
any  information  regarding  the  artist. 

A visit  by  the  writer  to  Bath  last  summer  has  convinced  him 
that  there  are  no  portraits  by  Wollaston  on  view  in  any  of  the 
Museums  or  public  institutions,  such  as  the  Mineral  Water  Hos- 
pital, etc.,  so  that  for  the  present  and  until  some  chance  discloses 
another  lead,  our  sources  of  information  regarding  him  are  dry. 

Two  portraits  illustrated  are  examples  of  Wollaston’s  New 
York  period  which  exhibit,  to  a less  degree,  the  “Almond  Eyed” 
mannerism  and  the  puffy  hands  which  typify  all  the  southern 
portraits,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  New  York  portraits  on  the 
whole  seem  to  be  of  a higher  artistic  merit.  The  explanation  of 
this  variation  in  Wollaston’s  art  may  be  that  the  New  York 
portraits  were  done  between  1751  and  1756  or  7,  when  he  was 
fresh  from  European  training  and  were  painted  with  care  to  estab- 
lish his  reputation. 

Sir  Charles  Hardy  (1705-1780)  was  Governor  of  New  York 
between  the  years  1755  and  1757.  His  term  of  office  was  passed 
amid  exciting  times  in  the  Colonies.  His  predecessor,  Sir  Danvers 
Osborn,  succeeded  George  Clinton  in  October,  1753,  and  the  end- 
ing of  Clinton’s  term  of  office  marked  the  close  of  an  administration 

6 Eliza  Pinckney,  by  Harriott  Horry  Ravenel,  Scribner’s,  1896,  page  231. 
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longer  than  any  since  that  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  Governor  Osborn 
committed  suicide  the  day  after  his  inauguration  by  hanging 
himself  from  the  fence  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  Joseph  Murray, 
a leading  lawyer  and  a member  of  the  royalist  party  of  the 
province,  and  in  whose  house,  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  Broad- 
way with  a garden  in  the  rear  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  Hudson 
River,  Osborn  was  a guest.  The  cause  of  the  Governor’s  suicide 
was  a nine  days’  wonder  and  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, but  the  probabilities  are  that  his  sensitive  nature  had 
never  recovered  from  the  crushing  death  of  his  wife,  the  beautiful 
Lady  Mary  Montagu,  ten  years  before. 

The  death  of  Governor  Osborn  placed  the  reins  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  James  DeLancey,  the  bitter  and  persistent  enemy 
of  Governor  Clinton. 

The  times  were  exceedingly  troublous  as  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature and  the  Royal  Governors  were  in  direct  hostility  over  the 
question  of  revenues.  Successive  Governors  were  instructed  to 
press  the  royal  prerogative  to  a permanent  revenue  without  specific 
appropriations  and  the  Colonists  insisted  upon  their  right  to  make 
annual  grants  and  definite  appropriations.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
French  and  Indian  War  was  impending,  hostilities  had  already 
begun  and  soldiers  had  to  be  enlisted  for  the  war,  equipment  and 
stores  provided,  and  money  raised. 

As  early  as  January  29,  1755,  an  order  of  council,  at  which 
the  King  was  present,  appointed  one  Charles  Hardy,  Esq.,  as 
“Captain-General  and  Governor-in-chief  of  his  Majesty’s  province 
of  New  York.”  Hardy  at  this  time  was  forty-seven  years  old 
and  must  have  been  knighted  in  connection  with  this  honor.  He 
had  already  been  in  America  as  Governor  of  Newfoundland  in 
1744,  and  embarked  on  the  Spliynx  early  in  July  and  arrived  in 
New  York  on  September  2,  1755. 

Hardy  was  purely  a fighting  man  and  cared  little  for  politics 
or  the  royal  prerogative,  and  seems  to  have  leaned  entirely  upon 
James  DeLancey.  The  French  and  Indian  War  gave  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  opportunity  which  his  nature  and  training  had  made 
congenial,  and  not  long  after  his  inauguration  he  requested  to  be 
relieved  from  his  office  and  to  be  transferred  back  into  the  Navy. 
On  June  3,  1757,  he  was  relieved  from  his  office  and  appointed 
“Rear-Admiral  of  the  White”  and  as  such  took  an  active  part  in 
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the  taking  of  Louisburg  in  1758  which  broke  the  power  of  France 
in  America.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  and  upon  his 
retirement  from  active  service  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital.  Hardy  died  in  1780  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five. 

Hardy  should  be  remembered  also  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  during  his  term  that  Columbia  (then  King’s)  College 
was  founded.  Shortly  before  his  inauguration  the  wardens  and 
vestry  of  Trinity  Church  had  granted  to  the  trustees  of  the  College 
part  of  their  farm  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  suitable  build- 
ings, situated,  as  William  Smith,  a contemporary  historian,  says, 
“in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital.”  This  farm  would  now  be  in  the 
blocks  bounded  by  Murray,  Barclay  and  Church  Streets  and  Col- 
lege Place.7  A large  part  of  the  money  for  the  college  building 
was  raised  by  a lottery  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  day, 
but  it  was  Hardy’s  active  support  of  the  project,  together  with 
his  generous  donation  of  £500,  which  silenced  the  opposition,  and 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  the  Governor  in  August,  1756. 

Wollaston’s  portrait  of  Hardy  is  493/r>"  by  391/2 ' and  shows 
his  Excellency  standing,  three-quarter  length  with  head  and  body 
one-quarter  to  the  left,  blue  eyes,  facing  front,  unpowdered  wig, 
white  stock,  dark  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  both  trimmed 
with  gold  braid,  left  hand  on  hip  just  above  the  hilt  of  a hanging 
sword,  right  hand  holding  black  cocked  hat,  edged  with  gold 
braid,  open  air  background  with  sea  and  clouds  and  a ship  to  the 
lower  left.  At  the  time  Hardy’s  portrait  was  painted  no  set 
uniform  was  prescribed  for  an  admiral  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  his  Excellency  is  depicted  as  Governor  of 
His  Majesty’s  Province  of  New  York.  The  flag  and  pennant  on 
the  ship  in  the  background  are  somewhat  of  a puzzle.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gherardi  Davis,  the  authority  on  flags,  we 
may  state  that  there  is  no  known  British  flag  in  the  design  of  the 
ensign.  Mr.  Davis  writes,  “In  the  eighteenth  Century  there  were 
three  English  flags  used  at  sea:  a flag  like  the  present  red  ensign, 
one  like  the  present  blue  ensign,  and  one  like  the  present  white 
ensign.  All  had  the  jack  of  union  in  the  upper  corner  as  today.” 
The  ship  may  suggest  some  incident  in  Hardy’s  naval  career,  or, 

7 The  substance  of  the  above  sketch  of  Hardy’s  life  and  times  is  digested  from 
“The  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  by  James  Grant  Wilson. 
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what  is  more  likely,  Wollaston  may  not  have  been  very  particular 
about  his  details. 

A comparison  of  this  portrait  with  Romney’s  portrait  painted 
of  Hardy,  much  later  in  life,  will  indicate  that  aside  from  the 
mannerism  of  the  almond  eyes  Wollaston  has  caught  an  excellent 
likeness. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  William  Axtell  (Margaret  DePeyster) 
is  a fine  example  of  Wollaston’s  portraits  of  women.  Its 
description  is,  greenish  blue  satin  dress,  trimmed  with  white 
lace,  white  vest,  white  lace  cap,  dark  brown  hair,  brown  eyes, 
fair  complexion,  pearl  necklace,  open  air  background.  This  por- 
trait was  bequeathed  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  as  by 
Copley,  according  to  the  family  tradition,  but  examination  clearly 
discloses  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  by  his  hand,  and  it  is  surely 
by  Wollaston.  The  attribution  to  Copley  of  many  local  portraits, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  that  artist  spent  six  months  in  New  York, 
June  to  December,  1771. 

In  Rie  Copley-Pelham  letters  we  have  an  interesting  account 
of  Copley’s  stay  in  New  York  and  we  can  estimate  that  his  total 
output  in  this  six  months  was  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  portraits 
in  all.  This  was  a notable  achievement  for  so  slow  a painter  as 
Copley,  but  falls  far  short  of  the  number  of  local  portraits  claimed 
to  be  by  him  as  a result  of  this  visit. 

These  two  portraits  exhibit  Wollaston  at  his  best  and  may  be 
used  as  guides  in  making  further  attributions. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  PAINTINGS  OF  TODAY 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

“Thoughts  of  “the  renaissance  of  the  ’90s”  come  back  as  one 
examines  the  pictures  just  assembled  for  an  exhibition  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.  Young  men  were  all  for  art  and  the  world 
well  lost  in  that  interesting  period.  If  they  listened  to  Henry 
James,  talking  about  Flaubert  and  his  “thin  sheets  of  beaten 
gold,”  they  listened  also  to  George  Moore,  discoursing  in  his 
delightfully  intimate  way  about  Manet  and  Degas.  You  couldn’t 
be  any  more  sympathetic  toward  Oscar  Wilde  or  Verlaine  than 
toward  Charles  Conder  or  Aubrey  Beardsley.  If  you  were  very 
French  in  one  moment  it  was  rather  obligatory  upon  you  to  be  very 
Whistlerian  in  the  next.  And  everybody  was  crazy  about  tech- 
nique. In  this  Brooklyn  show,  devoted  to  British  paintings  from 
private  collections — with  some  French  canvases  added,  chiefly 
from  the  museum  galleries — therq  is  a picture  by  Rothenstein, 
“An  Artist  Group,”  that  revives  the  very  spirit  and  movement 
of  the  time.  Max  is  there,  in  the  center,  a young  exquisite,  in 
a long  coat,  looking  adorably  himself.  His  companions  are 
Walter  Sickert,  the  disciple  of  Degas  and  Whistler;  P.  Wilson 
Steer,  the  most  intensely  English  of  them  all,  and  the  brilliant 
Charles  W.  Furse,  untimely  lost.  In  one  corner  D.  S.  McColl 
looks  on,  the  Scotch  critic  with  French  sympathies  in  his  blood. 
What  did  these  men  stand  for  if  not  a protest  against  the  “Victor- 
ianism”  of  the  Royal  Academy? 

That  is  the  significance  of  the  present  collection.  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  symbolical  of  British  art  as  it  stands  today. 
There  are  divers  other  elements  in  that  art  of  which  the  exhibition 
tells  us  nothing.  Orpen  and  John,  it  is  true,  belong  to  the  van  as  it 
is  functioning  now,  and  we  suppose  Mr.  Ambrose  McEvoy  might 
be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  allied  to  them;  but  the  thing  that 
counts,  the  thing  that  gives  the  big  room  its  atmosphere,  is  just 
the  progressive  spirit  that  dates  not  from  yesterday,  but  from 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  the 
most  telling  spots  on  the  walls  are  those  made  by  Conder,  who 
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died  in  1909.  The  poem  McColl  wrote  for  him  then  begins, 
“You  had  a dream.”  It  was  a dream  of  beauty,  the  most  familiar 
souvenirs  of  which  are  those  fantasies  on  silk  which  are  duly 
represented  here.  But  we  would  signalize  as  even  more  typical 
of  the  new  spirit  stirring  in  British  art  through  his  intervention 
the  lovely  “Venice” 


which,  despite  its 
Whistlerian  tincture, 
remains  essentially  an 
individualized  impres- 
sion. It  was  in  work 
of  this  kind  that  the 
Academy  was  re- 
buked, its  prosaic  con- 
ventionality being  put 
to  shame  by  Conder’s 
delicate  charm,  his 
freshness,  his  purely 
personal  way  of  paint- 
ing. 

They  were  all  for 
individuality.  At  the 
same  time,  unlike  the 
egotists  who  fuss  about 
in  the  modernistic 
world  today,  they  were 
prodigiously  loyal  to 
the  rectitude  of  paint- 
ing. Look  at  almost 
any  of  Rothenstein’s 
pieces,  the  big  “Jews 
Debating”  or  the  en- 
chanting “Little  Blue 
Shawl,”  and  observe 
how  careful  he  is  of 
form,  how  distin- 
guished he  is  in  all 
linear  matters.  It  is 

.1  • . x 1 , THE  DREAM  OF  ITALY 

the  same  Virtue  that  Painting  by  Anne  Swinnerton 
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animates  Orpen  and  John.  Neither  man,  we  submit,  is  quite 
the  master  he  is  cracked  up  to  be  by  the  zealots.  Orpen  has 
in  him  a certain  fund  of  the  insensitive  mechanic.  John  can 
deviate  into  ugliness,  into  the  commonplace,  with  an  appalling 
ease.  But  both  can  draw  superbly  when  they  choose.  Steer  makes 
a somewhat  different  appeal.  His  is  a rich  and  varied  talent, 
equally  at  home  with  landscape  and  with  the  figure,  yet  not  so 
much  an  exemplar  of  style  as  one  of  the  brilliance  that  is  some- 
times achieved  through  sheer  manual  dexterity.  He  is  illustrated 
here  in  many  moods,  a follower  of  Constable  painting  out  of  doors, 
a disciple  of  Alfred  Stevens  painting  a picture  like  “The  Turn 
of  the  Cards,”  and  wonderfully  adroit  in  both  veins.  We  feel 
next  to  no  concern  with  his  temperament.  His  brush  work,  in  “The 
Turn  of  the  Cards”  or  in  “Carmina,”  is  ravishing. 

How  rarely  can  that  epithet  be  applied  to  the  technique  of  a 
modern  British  artist.  The  more  characteristic  mood  is  that  of  Sir 
John  Lavery’s  “Bridge  at  Grez,”  which  might  have  been  painted 
for  the  Salon  from  a Salon  formula,  or  of  the  portraits  by  J.  J. 
Shannon  and  Maurice  Grief enhagen.  In  the  organization  of  this 
show,  we  may  note  in  passing,  the  every-day  phase  of  the  subject 
has  not  been  neglected.  But  it  is  not  for  that  that  the  journey  to 
the  museum  is  to  be  made.  It  is  to  be  made  for  the  types  we  have 
cited,  for  the  sumptuous  specimens  of  Brangwyn,  for  the  drawings 
by  Muirhead  Bone  and  Max  Beerbohm,  for  the  silverpoints  by 
Legros,  for  the  works  by  Homell  and  Anne  Swinnerton,  for  the 
things,  in  short,  that  testify  to  the  strength  in  what  we  may  call 
conscientious  rebellion.  In  England,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
there  are  a few  painters  who  believe  in  new  ideas — and  hold  fast 
to  what  is  good  in  the  old  ones.” — Royal  Cortissoz  in  the  New 
York  Times . 

“The  modern  English  pictures  now  on  view  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  look  buoyant  and  young,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  were  painted  at  least  a score  of  years  ago.  English  art 
never  does  show  its  age  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  other  coun- 
tries  Take  a Romney  today  and  an  Orpen  a hundred 

years  from  today — the  word  for  them  both  is  youth. 

Orpen  is  here  in  great  force.  He  is  more  sparsely  represented 
than  Augustus  John,  but  the  quality  of  his  representation  hardly 
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could  be  improved  upon.  Two  early  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Goodbody  show  us  the  preparation  he  made  for  his  later 
fluent  painting.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Goodbody  is  far  ahead  of 
the  other.  The  modeling  is  simple  and  sound,  like  that  of  a seven- 
teenth-century Dutchman,  and  the  character  is  read  with  a careful, 
scrupulous  interrogation.  To  compare  such  a portrait  with  the 
more  recent  and  very  beautiful  canvas,  “The  Chinese  Shawl,”  is  to 
see  talent  change  from  bud  to  bloom  before  your  eyes,  as  marvel- 
ously as  when  you  see  the  actual  growth  of  a rose  on  the  cinema 
screen.  Where  in  the  earlier  work  the  modeling  is  bounded,  the 
head  of  the  lady  in  the  Chinese  shawl  is  exquisite  in  its  light  grada- 
tions and  delicate  accents. 

The  art  of  Augustus  John  is  referred  to  with  respect  by  even 
the  least  friendly  commentators  upon  the  younger  English  schools. 
He  is  imaginative  and  personal.  His  brain  is  ready  with  inven- 
tions and  he  habitually  sees  things  long  instead  of  broad.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  account  for  the  effect  of  his  work  upon  culti- 
vated minds,  but  it  helps.  There  are  two  ways  to  see  John — one 
romantically,  with  appreciation  of  the  essential  elegance  of  his  line 
and  the  poetic  expressiveness  of  his  compositions,  the  other  bru- 
i ally,  with  an  unblinking  vision  of  his  crude  distortions  and  patched 
surfaces. 

With  such  a picture  as  the  group  of  sallow  nudes  seen  against 
a background  of  gray-green  foliage,  or  the  entertaining  and  pic- 
turesque “Caravan,”  the  first  John  is  dominant  and  his  striking 
individuality  becomes  excellent  company.  His  method  of  paint- 
ing in  such  pictures  is  closely  fitted  to  his  thought,  and  impresses 
you,  therefore,  as  inevitable. 

Another  member  of  the  New  England  Art  Club  (a  clever  little 
title  for  making  its  members  keep  open  mind)  is  P.  Wilson  Steer, 
who  comes  to  the  Brooklyn  party  fully  equipped.  One  of  the  fresh 
spirited  landscapes  belongs  to  the  museum  and  reaffirms  its  quality 
among  these  comrades  of  the  same  race.  There  are  other  land- 
scapes, but  the  figure  subjects  detain  the  observer  longer  by  their 
extraordinary  variety.  . . . 

William  Rothenstein’s  concern  for  sensitively  discriminated 
relations,  for  values — and  his  cultivated  arrangements  of  line  and 
space,  are  shown  in  a number  of  remarkably  fine  examples,  the 
most  notable  for  dignity  and  breadth  “The  Church  by  Moonlight.” 
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The  “Mother  and 
Child”  is  one  of 
h i s characteristic 
interiors  with  fig- 
ures, and  discloses 
with  special  felicity 
his  amazing  tact 
with  dif f erent 
shades  of  the  same 
color.  Here  is  a 
room  paneled  in 
ivory,  on  the  mantel 
a ship  model,  the 
rigging  a crisp 
tracery  against  the 
clear  space  of  the 
wall;  at  one  end  of 
the  mantel  a couple 
of  books  bound  in 
red,  a beautiful  re- 
sonant note,  on  the 
wall  at  the  right  a 

MOTHER  AND  CHILD  . c 

Painting  by  William  Rothenstein  P^ture  ol 

happy  design.  The 

room  is  so  distinguished  in  its  humanity  and  refinement  that  empty 
it  would  be  eloquent  of  life.  The  figures  do  not,  however,  detract 
from  its  sentiment.  The  mother  is  a gracious  silhouette,  her  black 
dress  as  warm  in  its  darkness  as  the  white  paneling  in  its  white- 
ness. The  child,  standing  uncertainly  on  her  knees  and  steadied 
by  her  hands,  is  not  quite  as  successful,  has  more  than  a hint  of 
artificiality,  but  not  to  the  point  of  disturbing  the  pleasure-giving 
character  of  the  picture  as  a whole.  The  date  is  1909,  the  golden 
decade  in  the  painter’s  career. 

Ambrose  McEvoy’s  early  pictures,  the  two  girls  bending  over 
a book,  warm  and  deep  in  color,  as  rich  as  a Venetian,  and  the 
“Lady  at  a Mirror,”  have  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  his  later 
portraits.  The  girl  by  the  mirror,  in  her  knitted  jacket  and  plaid 
skirt,  her  rough  shawl  and  firmly  modeled  young  face,  is  worthy 
of  the  interest  Whistler  is  said  to  have  taken  in  the  younger  paint- 
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er’s  work  and  gives  some  indication  that  the  younger  painter  had 
looked  closely  at  Whistler’s  own  early  works. 

John  Lavery,  the  gifted  Irishman  of  the  Glasgow  school,  pre- 
sents the  quiet  “Bridge  at  Grez”  and  a handsome  “Morocco 
Woman”  in  his  favorite  scheme  of  gray  and  rose,  rather  thin  and 
rather  empty  in  all  but  the  flowerlike  color.  . . . 

J.  J.  Shannon  has  been  called  Irish  and  English,  but  was  born 
in  New  York.  His  portraits  are  here,  but  none  of  the  early  delight- 
ful subject  pictures  painted  before  he  became  modish.  Henry 
Tonks  conspicuously  escapes  the  stigma  of  modishness.  His 
“Mother  and  Children”  is  the  property  of  the  museum,  and  there- 
fore will  remain  to  show  the  equivalent  in  modern  painting  of  the 
roast  beef  and  ale  of  old  England.  Brangwyn’s  splendid  “Venice” 
is  characteristic  of  his  style  at  its  finest.  The  sweeping  curves  and 
strong  stains  of  color  are  shown  in  connection  with  his  favorite 
motive  of  wharf  activities  and  shipping.  Charles  Conder’s  fan 
painting  is  here,  incomparably  appropriate  to  the  silken  surface, 
as  vivacious  and  amusing  and  moving  as  Pierrot  and  Columbine, 
all  made  up  of  the  charm  of  the  whimsical  and  elusive  within  its 
true  frame  of  artificiality.  An  English  painter  serving  a French 
feast,  topped  with  those  strawberries  that  come  in  boatloads  down 
the  Thames,  and  the  richest  of  Devonshire  cream. 

The  water-color  section  of  the  exhibition  of  English  and  French 
paintings  makes  a fresher  and  more  vivacious  impression  than  the 
section  of  oil  colors.  This  nearly  always  is  the  case  with  an  exhi- 
bition not  confined  to  one  medium,  but  the  public  still  is  afraid  of 
recognizing  its  own  pleasurable  sensations  in  the  presence  of  a 
water-color  which  is  tagged  as  a “sketch,”  in  tEe» unresponsive  public 
consciousness.  *#!  :*.*  ^ \ . : . < 

What  about  such  a “sketch”,  as  that  by  Pirns  de  Cheyannes  for 
the  Amiens  Museum,  that  wdrilerful  “fmfjgfc  $eebrat%f’?  in  which 
the  stately  architecture  of  the  museum  is  given  its  rugged  char- 
acter, and  the  brusque  and  eager  lines  indicating  the  design  of  the 
decorations  leap  from  the  artist’s  pencil  with  an  energy  that  must 
inevitably  dissipate  somewhat  in  the  completed  work?  A deeply 
initiated  lover  of  art,  one  to  whom  the  idea,  fiery  with  youth,  is 
more  than  the  execution  grown  staid  in  maturity,  would  choose  the 
sketch  in  place  of  the  mural  if  he  could  have  so  stupendous  a choice. 
The  sketch  says  to  us  not  certainly  more  of  Amiens  and  not  more 
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of  the  beautiful  marriage  of  painting  to  a solid  wall,  but  much  more 
of  the  personality  of  Puvis. 

There  are  other  admirable  things  in  this  section,  and  some  sur- 
prises, such  as  Leighton’s  study  for  a picture  of  Elisha  in  the 
Wilderness,  full  of  the  qualities  in  which  Leighton  as  a rule  was 
most  lacking;  and  the  installation  of  the  various  items  indicates, 
with  unusual  appreciation  of  reality,  their  true  importance.  But 
the  Puvis  is  the  greater  triumph  of  the  aesthetic  ideal  dominating 
popular  standards.” — Miss  Cary  in  the  New  York  Times. 

“It  is  the  first  time  here  or  anywhere  in  this  country,  we  should 
say,  that  so  comprehensive  an  exhibition  of  contemporary  English 
artists  has  been  undertaken. 

For  the  sake  of  contrast  and  comparison  of  national  traits  in 
art  expression,  a restricted  number  of  leading  French  artists  of 
recent  date  are  included.  In  both  instances,  wisely  enough,  the 
ultra-modernists  have  been  left  out.  It  is  essentially  a procession 
of  progressives,  taking  in  such  untrammeled  independents,  for 
example,  as  Orpen,  John,  Brangwyn,  Haweis,  Wolmark,  and  Max 
Beerbohm  among  the  “Englishmen,”  and  Besnard,  Degas,  Monet, 
Sisley,  Renoir,  Gauguin,  Guillaumin,  Jongkind,  Pissarro  and 
Toulouse-Lautrec  among  the  French. 

On  the  face  of  it,  broadly  speaking,  we  have  in  this  show  the 
novel  spectacle  of  two  evenly  matched  teams  of  contemporaneous 
British  and  French  artists  in  rivalry,  side  by  side,  on  a common 
field.  This  is  something,  we  imagine,  which  the  Britisher  habitually 
avoids,  and  with  good  reason.  He  wouldn’t  admit  it,  but  a self- 
defensive instinct  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  avoidance,  though  secretly 
at  war  with  another' instinct -that  m’akes  for  turnabout  and  fair  play. 
Adventurous  Englishmen  always  have  exhibited  and  still  exhibit  in 
the  Paris  Salon  Gbm  -what  a howl  went  up  some  years  ago,  in  the 
time  of  Burne-Jones,  when  Lady  Colin  Campbell  tried  (in  vain)  to 
have  her  portrait  by  Boldini  hung  in  a Royal  Academy  exhibition! 

All  this  aside,  however,  and  even  admitting  that  Orpen,  John, 
Shannon,  Sickert,  Brangwyn,  Lavery,  McEvoy,  et  al,  are  the  peers 
of  Degas,  Monet,  Renoir,  Pissarro,  Boudin,  Cottet,  Mary  Cassatt 
and  the  rest,  we  must  acknowledge  that  on  the  present  occasion  the 
Britishers  are  represented  mainly  by  minor  and  second  or  third 
rate  works,  while  the  French  examples  generally  are  choice  selec- 
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THE  PICNIC 

Painting  by  P.  Wilson  Steer 


tions.  See,  for  instance,  the  most  ravishingly  romantic  picture  that 
Degas  ever  painted,  “Mile.  Fiori  in  the  Ballet  of  ‘La  Source.’  ” 
This  is  because  there  are  comparatively  few  modern  English  pic- 
tures in  our  private  collections  and  dealers’  stocks  available  for  the 
museum’s  borrowing  committee,  whereas  we  have  always  with  us 
enough  of  French  art  a la  mode  to  fill  another  Luxembourg  at  a 
day’s  notice. 

Still,  it  is  a typical  presentation  in  its  way  and  the  only  one  we 
have  at  hand  for  comparison. 

There  will  not  be  any  immediate  boom  in  paintings  of  the  con- 
temporary English  School  as  a result  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s 
admirable  initiative.  Rather,  it  should  prove  a welcome  boost  for 
the  great  middle-class  section  of  our  own  American  art. 

After  gazing  upon  the  bilious  reveries  and  kaleidoscopic  crudi- 
ties of  F.  Wilson  Steer  and  the  red-apple-cheeked,  Illustrated-Lon- 
don-News-Christmas-Number-Cover,  “Mother  and  Children”  of 
Prof.  Tonks  and  some  of  the  studies  for  “Elisha  in  the  Wilderness” 
and  “Frescoes  of  War”  by  Lord  Frederick  Leighton,  we  wandered 
sadly  back  to  Manhattan  and  took  refuge  in  the  Winter  Academy. 
It  looks  a whole  lot  better  to  us  now  than  it  did  a week  ago.” — 
Henry  Tyrrell  in  The  World. 

“For  the  first  time  in  this  country  we  are  able  to  see  a large 
group  of  modern  English  paintings  (not  modernist)  side  by  side 
with  examples  of  the  modern  French  school.  Aside  from  individual, 
one-man  shows  for  one  or  two  especially  distinguished  English 
painters,  little  has  been  done  in  this  country  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  importance  of  this  school.  To  most  of  us,  English  painting 
means  Constable,  the  portrait  painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Hogarth  and  most  of  all  the  pre-Raphaelites.  There  our  acquaint- 
ance ends.  We  know  Sargent  and  Whistler,  of  course;  they  are 
Americans.  But  what  of  the  younger  men,  influenced  by  Whistler, 
and  who  upheld  the  technical  standards  of  English  painting  through 
the  artistic  bogs  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century? 

With  the  French  impressionists  every  school  child  is  now 
familiar;  with  the  English  impressionists  even  the  cognoscenti,  if 
they  are  Americans,  are  not  any  too  well  acquainted.  John  Con- 
stable is  sometimes  hailed  as  the  grandfather  of  impressionism,  if 
Claude  Monet  is  the  father,  and,  in  turn,  Whistler,  an  American, 
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brought  back  the  ideas  of  impressionism  from  France  to  England. 
So,  despite  the  fundamental  differences  of  nationality,  we  can  find 
amusing  incidences  of  their  inter-relations  and  interdependences. 

Now,  English  painting  has  always  tended  towards  the  pictorial 
(at  its  lowest  ebb  it  has  been  anecdotal),  as  differentiated  from 
the  French  disregard  of  subject  matter.  The  Frenchman  expounds 
and  practices  theories.  However  excited  his  vision  may  be,  he 
reduces  it  to  an  ordered  mental  conception.  There  have  been  many 
distinguished  and  romantic  figures  among  English  painters,  with 
abundant  sensibility,  but  somehow  they  have  always  just  lacked 
the  force,  the  determination  to  carry  their  conception  through  to 
the  bitter  and  exacting  end.  Herein  lies  a fundamental  aesthetic 
difference.  Observe  the  Degas,  the  cold,  severe  classicism  of  it; 
then  observe  the  romantic  naturalism  of  John.  Observe  how  Renoir 
paints  a pink-cheeked  girl  and  look  at  Wilson  Steer’s  rendering  of 
the  same  type. 

An  Englishman  who  is  an  artist  is  usually  a poet,  if  not  in 
actuality,  at  least  in  intention.  Rossetti  wrote  sonnets,  inspired  by 
his  paintings  or  vice-versa,  and  placed  them  on  his  picture  frames. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  greater,  Blake,  the  poet,  or  Blake, 
the  painter;  Burne-Jones  was  a poet  in  paint,  and  so  it  goes  right 
through  the  English  tradition.  English  painters  are  endowed  with 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  beauty.  They  may  be  insular,  but  they 
are  always  charming.  Unfortunately,  many  English  painters  have 
possessed  the  ability  to  paint  too  easily  and  charmingly,  so  that 
they  have  gamboled  down  the  hill  that  ends  in  mere  prettiness. 
Conder,  Steer  and  John,  while  possessing  this  sensibility  to  the 
greatest  degree,  have  escaped  this  pitfall. 

The  English  group  represented  in  the  present  exhibition  are 
for  the  most  part  members  of  the  new  English  Art  Club,  an  insti- 
tution which  was  formed  as  a protest  against  the  academic  ideals 
of  the  Royal  Academy  (how  history  repeats  itself),  but  which  has 
ended  in  becoming  an  academy  itself  with  a distinct  mannerism. 
Although,  as  one  very  British  critic  puts  it,  trying  to  drive  his 
point  home  by  using  American  slang,  “They  are  always  more  ready 
to  give  the  glad  hand”  to  the  new  men  than  “to  extend  to  them 
the  icy  mitten.” 

The  new  English  Art  Club  was  formed  in  1886,  by  Wilson 
Steer.  Other  members  of  this  society  are  Charles  Brangwyn, 
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THE  CARAVAN 
Painting  by  Augustus  John 


Sickert,  McEvoy,  Rothenstein,  Tonks,  Augustus  John  and  Sir 
William  Orpen,  all  of  whom  are  represented  in  the  exhibition. 
Steer  represents  most  perfectly  the  domestication  of  French  im- 
pressionism, yet  gives  us  the  hint  that  he  is  directly  in  line  with 
Turner  and  Constable.  He  can  reduce  nature  to  veils  of  color, 
but  preserves  enough  facts  to  satisfy  his  English  public,  which 
wants  to  recognize  the  trees  and  fences  in  a familiar  landscape. 

. Waller  Sickert  is  another  English  impressionist  and, 
strange  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  John,  the  only  English  painter 
whom  the  French  take  seriously.  Frank  Brangwyn  is  represented 
by  one  canvas.  Because  he  feels  the  romance  of  the  British 
Empire  and  paints  in  a lusty  exultant  way,  he  is  greatly  admired 
by  his  own  countrymen.  The  romance  of  shipping,  of  far  oft 
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Eastern  ports  caused  him  to  run  away  to  sea  as  a boy.  His 
paintings  have  always  kept  that  same  imaginative  quality  which 
sends  a boy  to  sea.  He  is  best  known  to  Americans  by  his  war 
cartoons.  One  cannot  think  of  any  painter  who  has  less  to  do  with 
the  theories  of  post-impressionism. 

Of  all  the  members  of  this  brilliant  group,  Augustus  John 
comes  nearest  to  genius.  He  is  also  the  most  modern.  That  he 
has  been  influenced  by  Picasso,  Puvis  de  Chevannes  and  Botticelli 
is  self-evident,  but  he  remains  outside  of  post-impressionism.  His 
canvases  must  always  suggest  a bit  of  verse,  or  a story.  In  that 
he  remains  truly  British.  He  paints  Vagabondia,  the  joys  of  the 
open  road,  with  a gypsy  maid  at  his  side.  He  goes  caravanning 
with  the  gypsies  and  can  speak  their  language.  One  picture,  “The 
Caravaners,”  is  a portrait  of  himself  and  a lovely  wild  gypsy  girl. 
“The  Gypsy  Trail,”  and  something  of  Thomas  Hardy,  come  to 
one’s  mind.  Then  he  turns  abruptly  from  romantic  realism  to 
draw  the  drooping  figures  of  a dream  world.  He  places  them  in 
“a  land  stranger  than  ruin,”  or  “wild  wastes  that  a rose  never 
grew  in,  wan  wastes  where  the  wind  lacks  breath.”  Whatever 
his  subject,  whatever  his  medium,  he  remains  the  truly  distin- 
guished figure  of  modern  English  painting. 

Tonks  is  the  colorist  of  the  school.  Rothenstein  and  McEvoy 
together,  with  Orpen,  have  recreated  the  neglected  phase  of  in- 
terior genre.  They  revive  memories  of  the  serene  and  patient 
vision  of  the  little  Dutch  masters.  They  have  invested  mid- 
Victorianism  in  the  quaint  atmosphere  of  bygone  days. 

While  McEvoy  and  Rothenstein  are  so  represented,  Orpen  is 
here  with  two  portraits,  and  one  of  his  whimsical  Irish  figure 
paintings.  Orpen  is,  above  all,  an  Irishman — his  racy  individual- 
ity, his  wit,  his  sprightly  observation  is  felt  in  everything  he 
paints.” — Helen  Appleton  Read  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 
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OLD  ENAMEL  ON  METAL 
By  Samuel  B.  Dean 

In  preparing  the 
catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection of  objects  of 
decorative  art  recently 
bequeathed  to  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  by 
the  late  William  H. 
Herriman,  of  Rome, 

I found  a very  choice 
little  group  of  enam- 
els. Among  them  are 
objects  of  unusual 
rarity  and  interest, 
such  as  a bishop  s 
crozier  of  French 
enamel  of  the  late 
fourteenth  century,  a 
reliquary  showing  me- 
dallions of  champleve 
enamel  of  Rhenish 
workmanship,  also  of 
the  fourteenth  century , 
a patch-box  of  painted 
enamel  on  copper, 
dating  from  the  eight- 
eenth century,  similar 
in  character  to  the 
Battersea  enamels, 
and  two  enamel 

laques  on  copper,  one  Spanish  of  otoer  Italian  of  the 


HEAD  OF  BISHOP’S  CROZIER 
French  Late  XIV  Century 
Herriman  Bequest 
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With  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  enamels  one  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities  on  the  subject  has  defined  enamel  as 
“glass  composed  of  silicates  united  to  metal  oxides  which  will 
fuse  under  heat  sufficient  to  soften  the  surface  of  certain  metals 
on  which  the  enamel  in  the  form  of  a paste  is  laid,  and  to  which 
it  is  thus  permanently  united.”  Gold,  silver,  copper  and  bronze 
are  the  principal  metals  to  which  enamel  will  adhere  and  which 
are  capable  of  enduring  the  high  temperature  requisite  for  fusing. 
The  coloring  matter  is  obtained  from  the  oxides;  gold  and  platinum 
in  the  form  of  leaf  or  paillons  were  also  used  in  the  school  of 
painted  enamel.  There  are  three  kinds  of  enamel  on  metal, 
classed  as  to  their  different  processes  of  manufacture  and  arranged 
chronologically  as  follows:  Cloisonne,  Champleve,  Painted. 

Of  these  the  first  two  were  opaque,  the  third  translucent. 

In  the  making  of  cloisonne,  thin  ribbons  of  metal  were  soldered 
on  edge  to  the  surface  to  be  covered,  and  were  so  projected  as  to 
form  cells  which  were  fashioned  in  size  and  shape  to  conform 
to  the  details  of  the  design;  the  cells  were  then  filled  with  the 
paste  and  fired,  each  cell  containing  but  one  color.  After  firing 
the  metal  was  rubbed  down  to  obtain  a smooth  surface,  and  the 
colored  enamel  with  its  setting  of  metal  gave  the  effect  of 
incrustation. 

In  champleve  the  parts  of  the  metal  surface  intended  to  serve 
as  hollows  for  the  enamel  were  either  formed  in  the  casting  of 
the  vessel  or  were  cut  away  afterwards,  leaving  the  partitions 
forming  the  design  flush  with  the  main  surface  of  the  object. 
The  breadth  of  the  top  of  the  partition  varied  considerably;  it 
was  sometimes  nearly  as  thin  as  the  ribbon  of  the  cloisonne,  again 
it  was  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  being  engraved.  Champleve, 
on  account  of  its  broad  spaces  or  fields,  admitted  of  a considerable 
breadth  of  design.  In  the  champleve  class  may  be  included  a 
kind  of  translucent  enamel  called  “baisse  taille”;  the  subject  was 
wrought  in  low  relief  from  a thick  metal  plate,  gold  being  generally 
employed.  The  first  step  in  the  method  of  construction  was  to 
cut  a sharp  outline  within  which  the  figure  was  modelled,  the 
space  between  the  outline  and  the  figure  being  made  as  deep  as 
possible,  so  that  when  the  enamel  was  poured  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, the  greater  depth  around  the  relief  caused  the  latter  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  framed  in  black.  This  type  of  work  was 
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made  only  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
examples  are  exceedingly  rare  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  time  of 
financial  stress  the  enamel  was  sacrificed  for  the  gold  foundation. 

Painted  enamels  are  of  European  origin.  They  differ  from 
those  of  the  older  schools,  presenting  a picture  unbroken  by  either 
metal  partitions  or  outlines;  a smooth  copper  plate  was  used  as 
a foundation,  and,  to  prevent  warping  in  firing,  it  was  curved 
convexly  and  was  also  enameled  on  the  under  side.  On  such  an 
unobstructed  surface  the  enameler  was  enabled  to  exercise  much 
freedom  in  his  style  of  composition,  for  at  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  painted  enamels,  the  severe  angular  scriptural  figures 
and  geometric  forms  of  ornament  hitherto  used  in  European  work 
were  beginning  to  be  superseded  by  mythological  and  secular 
subjects.  Biblical  scenes  assumed  a fresh  meaning  under  the 
new  school  and  portraiture  offered  a broad  field  for  the  enameler. 

The  origin  of  enameling  is  of  great  antiquity;  the  Egyptians 
covered  brick  and  pottery  with  a vitreous  glaze,  but  few  examples 
of  enamel  on  metal  have  been  found  in  their  tombs.  Both  Greeks 
and  Etruscans  had  an  early  knowledge  of  the  art  as  had  the 
Romans  who  disseminated  it  to  a limited  extent  throughout  Gaul 
and  Britain.  The  Chinese  practiced  enameling  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  but  as  China  literally  hedged  herself  about  with 
walls  of  secrecy,  the  outer  world  learned  little  of  her  industries 
until  modern  times.  Other  than  the  comparatively  few  existing 
examples  made  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  enamels  may 
be  classified,  as  are  the  porcelains,  under  three  periods — Ming, 
Kang-shi,  and  Kien-lung. 

The  Chinese  enameler  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the 
works  of  the  contemporaneous  potter,  in  regard  to  both  coloring 
and  type  of  decoration;  thus  in  the  Ming  enamels  we  find  the 
crude  designs  and  limited  number  of  colors  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  the  porcelain  of  that  dynasty,  while  in  the  Kang-shi 
and  Kien-lung  work  there  is  evident  the  refinement  of  detail  and 
delicacy  of  coloring  seen  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  porcelain 
of  those  later  periods. 

The  enamels  of  Japan,  although  among  the  most  important 
arts  of  that  country,  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  antiquity  of  those  of 
China;  she  was,  however,  indebted  to  her  continental  neighbor 
for  the  introduction  of  the  art  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
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her  enamels  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  the  dates  of  which 
are  indeterminate;  the  work  of  each,  however,  is  quite  distinct. 
The  earliest  enamels  reflect  a certain  degree  of  Chinese  influence 
as  to  coloring  and  design;  those  of  the  middle  period  are  purely 
Japanese  in  feeling  and  are  the  finest.  The  decorative  features 
include  the  representation  of  the  seven  precious  things : gold,  silver, 
pearl,  emerald,  agate,  crystal  and  coral.  The  third  and  last  class 
is  the  period  of  the  decline.  The  enameled  objects  made  by  both 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  mostly  for  use  in  the  temples  and 
the  homes  of  the  royalty  and  nobles,  and  consisted  of  vases,  gongs, 
incense-burners,  jars  and  plates. 

India  produced  enamels  of  much  fineness  of  workmanship, 
their  decorative  qualities  closely  resembling  those  of  Japan. 

The  enamels  of  all  Oriental  nations  were  of  the  cloisonne  class, 
the  details  of  the  decoration  being  exceedingly  varied,  consisting 
of  mythical  emblems,  religious  and  other  symbols,  brocaded  and 
geometrical  figures,  foliated  and  bird  forms,  treated  in  a manner 
characteristic  of  the  respective  countries. 

The  transfer  of  the  Roman  capital  to  Byzantium  closely 
followed  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  in  that  city 
and  a demand  was  thereby  created  for  vessels  to  be  used  in  the 
ceremonies  of  Christian  worship,  the  embellishment  of  which 
offered  possibilities  of  workmanship  of  an  unusual  nature.  Then 
did  the  Byzantine  craftsmen  recognize  the  value  of  enamel  for 
such  a purpose;  a school  was  established  at  the  new  capital  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  enameling  both  in  the 
Levant  and  in  Europe. 

About  the  ninth  century  one  of  the  first  schools  under  Byzantine 
influence  was  established  in  Europe.  Its  seat  was  Cologne  and  it 
was  known  as  the  school  of  the  Rhine.  The  work  of  the  Rhenish 
enamelers  was  of  importance  from  the  first,  and  extended  well 
along  into  the  Gothic  period.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  school  at  Cologne,  the  Byzantine  influence  was  felt  at  Limoges, 
France,  where  enameling  had  been  carried  on  in  a small  way 
since  the  time  of  the  Gauls.  Cloisonne  was  the  only  method  known 
to  the  Byzantine  school,  but  both  Cologne  and  Limoges  introduced 
the  champleve  style,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  issue 
of  the  Gothic  period — as  the  painted  style  was  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  champleve  had  in  Europe 
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RELIQUARY.  RHENISH  SCHOOL,  XIV  CENTURY,  WITH  MEDALLIONS  OF 
CHAMPLEVE'  ENAMEL 
Herriman  Bequest 


quite  superseded  the  older  class.  Until  the  fifteenth  century, 
objects  enriched  with  enamel  were  fashioned  mainly  for  the  use 
of  the  church,  many  of  the  most  skillful  enamelers  being  numbered 
among  the  clergy.  St.  Eloi,  a Merovingian  bishop,  was  the  founder 
of  the  first  French  school  of  enamel  established  under  the  Byzantine 
influence.  He  was  also  a celebrated  craftsman.  Suger,  abbot 
of  St.  Denis  and  prime  minister  to  Louis  le  Gros,  was  the  Colbert 
of  his  day,  as  well  as  being  a famous  goldsmith  and  enameler. 
The  arts  owe  much  to  Suger,  for  he  became  their  patron  at  a 
time  when  they  seemed  to  be  declining;  his  position  as  a church- 
man, statesman  and  artist  confirmed  him  as  a leader,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  many  of  the  enameled  shrines  and  reliquaries 
made  to  contain  the  sacred  relics  brought  from  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  crusaders.  He  was  ably  seconded  in  his  interest  in  the 
arts  by  Theophilus — monk,  artist  and  writer,  whose  works  throw 
much  light  on  the  art  of  the  time.  He  tells  us  that  among  the 
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requirements  of  the  enameler  were  proficiency  in  modelling  and 
a complete  knowledge  of  the  goldsmith’s  art. 

From  the  thirteenth  until  the  late  fifteenth  century,  European 
cloisonne  and  champleve  enamels  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  ex- 
cellence and  the  objects  made,  mostly  “orfevrerie  religeuse,”  were 
characterized  by  much  distinction.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  and  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  prefer- 
ence shown  for  objects  of  ecclesiastical  art  made  from  ivory  and 
precious  metals  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  production  of 
enamels  throughout  Europe.  It  remained  for  France  to  assist 
in  their  revival  by  establishing  at  Limoges  a school  for  painted 
enamels,  which  during  the  century  and  a half  of  its  existence 
produced  vitreous  pictures  which  rank  among  the  world’s  art 
treasures.  The  province  of  Limousin,  of  which  Limoges  was  the 
center,  furnished  many  noted  enamelers  from  the  time  of  St. 
Eloi  to  Leonard  Limousin  and  some  of  his  successors,  but  the 
work  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  painted  class  progressed  slowly  and 
received  little  encouragement  from  the  crown  until  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Francis  I who  was  instrumental  in  arousing  that 
practical  interest  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  the 
decorative  arts  which  resulted  in  the  school  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  first  decisive  step  in  the  progress  of  the  French  Renaissance 
brought  Benvenuto  Cellini  to  France  in  order  that  he  might  execute 
for  the  court  examples  of  his  skill.  Cellini  was,  however,  a gold- 
smith, and  used  enamel  principally  as  a detail  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mountings  of  vessels  of  crystal,  sard,  lapis 
and  other  precious  minerals,  and  while  the  enamelers  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  originated  the  making  of  small 
articles  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  such  as  the  morse,  pectoral 
cross  and  chain,  it  remained  for  Cellini  to  produce  small  objects 
of  a more  secular  nature  in  the  way  of  jewelry,  and  his  pendants 
and  necklaces  may  be  said  to  have  set  the  fashion  in  that  kind 
of  work,  a fashion  that  was  quickly  copied  by  goldsmiths  in 
France  and  Spain.  Although  Cellini  executed  but  little  work  in 
the  painted  style,  he  undoubtedly  influenced  the  masters  of  that 
style  in  regard  to  technique. 

Francis  bestowed  his  patronage  on  the  school  at  Limoges,  and  * 
the  enamelers,  instead  of  confining  their  work  to  ecclesiastical 
objects,  turned  their  attention  to  the  fashioning  of  secular  articles 
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as  well.  Work  of  this  school  was  done  almost  exclusively  by 
masters,  which  prevented  painted  enamels  from  becoming  general 
as  an  industrial  art.  There  were  three  distinct  styles  or  periods 
of  the  enamels  of  the  Limoges  school:  Early  or  Gothic,  1475  to 
1530;  fine  style,  1530  to  1580;  minute,  1580  to  1630.  These 
styles  varied  as  to  design  and  technique,  each  one  being  influenced 
by  the  prevailing  decorative  art  of  the  time.  Nardon  Fenicaud 
was  the  master  of  the  early  style.  His  first  works  were  of  the 
religious  subjects  showing  features  of  both  French  and  Flemish 
Gothic;  they  were  of  a pictorial  nature,  a characteristic  of  Gothic 
art.  Penicaud’s  later  work  shows  the  influence  of  the  transitional 
period  when  Italian  art  was  making  itself  felt  in  France,  and 
about  1520  he  originated  the  variety  of  enameling  called  “en 
grisaille,”  which  became  an  important  feature  of  the  Limoges 
school.  Nardon  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jean,  the  first 
enameler  whose  work  shows  the  influence  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance. While  the  French  court  was  beginning  to  interest  itself 
in  Italian  art,  Leonard  Limousin,  who  had  been  a pupil  of  Peni- 
caud,  had  risen  to  the  front  rank  as  an  enameler.  The  Italian 
painters,  who  came  to  France  to  decorate  the  palace  of  the  court, 
inspired  him  with  new  ideas  for  subjects  as  did  the  works  of 
Raphael  and  other  masters;  these  influenced  his  work  not  only  as 
to  subject,  but  also  in  regard  to  coloring,  in  which  latter  art  he 
excelled.  Limousin  was  versatile  in  composition,  but  achieved 
his  greatest  fame  in  his  portraits,  in  which  richness  of  color  was 
a strong  feature.  He  was  not  only  master  of  the  finest  style,  but 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  of  all  the  enamelers  of  the  French 
Renaissance.  Among  his  most  important  works  is  the  series  of 
twelve  panels  at  Chartres,  each  one  depicting  an  Apostle,  and  the 
portraits  of  Francis  and  his  queen  Eleanor.  Other  masters  ot 
the  fine  style  were  the  Raymonds  who  excelled  in  “grisaille,” 
and  the  brothers  Pierre  and  John  Courteys;  in  the  Musee  Cluny 
there  is  a series  of  bas-relief  panels  of  divinities  by  Pierre  Cour- 
teys. These  are  the  largest  works  ever  attempted  by  the  old 
enamelers,  each  panel  being  over  five  feet  high.  Workers  of  the 
minute  style,  or  the  period  of  the  decline  were:  John  and  Suzanne 
Court,  Nouhailler,  and  Laudin.  Vivid  coloring  and  harshness  of 
tone  characterized  most  of  their  work;  Jean  of  the  Limousin  family 
was  also  one  of  the  workers  of  this  style.  After  the  first  quarter 
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ENAMEL  PAINTING  ON  COPPER 
Italian  XVII  Century 
Herriman  Bequest 


of  the  seventeenth  century  there  remained  no  enamelers  to  main- 
tain the  art  of  Limoges,  and  the  old  porcelains  of  China,  which 
were  then  becoming  known  throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in 
France,  superseded  in  a great  measure  the  interest  in  painted 
enamels.  It  remained  for  France  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  revive  the  interest  in  enamels,  and  there  came  to  the 
fore  a group  of  enamelers  who  quite  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  monk  Theophilus  as  to  what  an  enameler  should  be  able  to 
do.  These  men  produced  small  objects  of  gold  and  silver  enriched 
with  jewels  and  enamels,  the  latter  being  of  the  champleve  and 
painted  classes.  These  objects,  which  were  designed  by  the  best 
artists  and  craftsmen  of  the  day,  were  of  great  refinement,  and 
were  also  distinguished  by  elegance  of  workmanship,  and  until 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  snuff  and  patch  boxes,  candlesticks,  watches, 
etuits,  and  many  other  varieties  of  bibelots  continued  to  be  made, 
which  lent  themselves  to  the  extravagant  fashions  of  the  time. 

In  England,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  were  made  at  Battersea  and  Bilston,  small  decorative  objects 
of  copper  which  were  overlaid  with  white,  pink  or  blue  enamel, 
on  which  the  decoration  was  either  painted,  or  applied  by  the 
transfer  process,  then  in  use  in  some  of  the  English  potteries. 
These  English  enamels  never  attained  as  high  a degree  of  excel- 
lence as  the  contemporary  French  work;  the  designs  lacked  dignity 
and  charm,  and  the  workmanship,  with  few  exceptions,  was  in- 
different, with  the  result  that  the  enamels  were  characterized  by 
a crudeness  inconsistent  with  an  object  that  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  embodiment  of  refinement  and  workmanship. 

Italy  and  Spain  produced  all  classes  of  enamels,  but  their 
work  does  not  rank  with  that  of  the  Levant  or  of  the  Rhenish  or 
French  schools.  The  two  countries  imported  enamels  so  extensively 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  incentive  for  the  native  craftsmen  to 
put  forth  their  best  efforts. 

While  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  enamels  were  brought  first 
to  this  country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
examples  of  the  great  European  enamels  were  not  seen  in  the 
United  States  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  neither  has 
there  been  much  literature  concerning  enamels,  so  that  we  have 
had  but  a slight  knowledge  of  the  art  as  exemplified  by  the  masters 
of  old  until  the  establishment  of  our  museums  in  which  now  may 
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be  seen  examples  which  afford  an  opportunity  for  study.  The  old 
objects  of  enamel  on  metal,  aside  from  their  beauty  of  form  and 
coloring,  have  the  advantage  of  being  highly  decorative,  and  the 
skillful  craftsman  of  today  has  a wide  and  comparatively  new 
field  open  to  him  for  the  creation  of  objects  which  are  worth 
while,  and  which  may  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  taste 
of  the  people.  Copying  examples  of  old  enamels  in  their  entirety 
naturally  entails  much  expense,  but  details  from  them  can  be 
adapted  as  a decoration  for  those  smaller  objects  which  add  dis- 
tinction to  a room.  When  all  is  written  of  the  art  of  enameling, 
the  palm  should  be  awarded  to  France,  whose  work  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  eighteenth  century  has 
added  so  greatly  to  the  treasury  of  the  world’s  art. 
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THE  ART  OF  EDWIN  WILLARD  DEMING 


By  Herbert  B.  Tschudy 

The  American  Indian  is  yet  to  become  what  might  be  called 
a fixed  quantity,  for  he  is  still  open  to  exploitation  in  some  manner 
— fair  or  otherwise — by  the  shrewder  peoples  of  the  world.  Only 
within  the  last  few  months  considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  the  economic  status  of  the  Pueblo  Tribes  of  the  Southwest 
because  of  the  brazen  attempt  to  take  from  the  Indians  the  little 
tillable  land  they  have  succeeded  in  retaining  in  the  path  of  modern 
advancement. 

So  completely  has  the  Indian  been  surrounded  by  civilized 
conditions  that  it  is  to  be  wondered  he  has  kept  anything  at  all 
of  his  primitive  life.  However,  as  time  goes  on,  in  spite  of  this 
gradual  loss  of  character  we  turn  regularly  to  the  Red  Man  and 
his  country  for  artistic  inspiration. 

One  would  naturally  assume  that  of  all  the  new  things  America 
had  to  offer  the  pioneer  and  the  early  American  painter  as  well, 
the  Indian  would  have  commanded  first  attention;  yet,  upon 
reviewing  our  art  production  of  the  half-century  preceding  the 
last  great  move  against  the  Indian  in  the  early  ’70s,  one  finds 
little  of  interest  except  from  the  standpoint  of  its  value  as  the 
earliest  and,  presumably,  most  reliable,  pictorial  record  of 
unchanged  primitive  Indian  life. 

The  hordes  of  land-seekers  that  swarmed  westward  through 
Ohio  and  Indiana  into  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  over  the  great 
plains  to  the  base  of  the  Rockies  were  relentless  in  their  quest 
for  wealth.  In  this  great  migratory  force  which  overwhelmed  the 
Indian,  the  softening,  saving  grace  of  the  love  of  the  picturesque 
and  beautiful  in  nature,  as  is  always  the  case,  found  little  encour- 
agement, for  the  battle  against  stubborn,  primeval  conditions 
made  their  vision  of  permanent  habitation  and  its  attendant 
refinements  of  dim  outline  at  best. 

Riding  high  on  the  crest  of  this  irresistible  movement  west- 
ward there  were  a few  who  saw  disappearing,  steadily  but  inevit- 
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A FRIENDLY  TUSSLE 
Bronze  by  E.  W.  Deming 

ably,  in  its  path  a primitive,  yet  fascinating,  culture;  and  among 
them  was  a boy,  Edwin  Willard  Deming,  the  farm-boy  of  western 
Illinois.  Going  with  his  parents  at  an  early  age  to  a country 
still  inhabited  by  Indians,  Deming  had  his  first  contact  with  the 
life  of  these  people  at  the  very  door  of  his  home,  and  from  the 
time  of  this  mingling,  as  a lad,  with  the  children  of  the  Winne- 
bagos,  who  came  to  this  part  of  the  old  Sauk  and  Fox  reservation 
to  hunt  and  trap,  to  the  present  day,  he  remains  one  of  the  few 
artists  whose  appreciation  of  things  Indian  has  the  real  foundation 
of  persona],  early-life  association. 

In  his  search  for  subjects  for  his  pictures  and  statues,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  most  genuine  and  beautiful  contributions 
to  American  Art,  his  work  as  a student  and  portrayer  of  aboriginal 
American  life  has  taken  him  into  nearly  all  the  chief  latter-day 
Indian  communities  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Mexico. 

Many  artists  in  the  last  half-century  have  found  in  the  Indian 
an  inspiring  source  of  artistic  expression — a number  have  come 
from  foreign  countries  to  try  their  hand  in  this  alluring  field — 
but  few  have  more  than  skimmed  the  surface,  either  because  of 
a lack  of  ability  to  understand  the  real  spirit  of  the  Red  Man  or, 
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in  some  cases,  because  of  a deficiency  in  that  first-hand  knowledge 
which  is  procurable  only  at  a cost  of  great  patience  and  physical 
stamina. 

Today  the  body  of  the  Indian  is  brought  close  to  us  by  rail- 
road and  automobile,  but  his  spirit  is  all  but  gone  and,  while 
future  artists  will  continue  to  find  in  the  remnants  of  this  race 
good  material  for  the  graphic  arts,  they  will  find  it  necessary 
more  and  more  to  rely  upon  the  first-hand  impressions  of  the 
pioneers  in  ethnologic  research  and  upon  such  artists  as  Deming, 
if  they  would  give  the  basis  of  truth  to  their  conceptions.  Deming 
is  the  .pioneer  in  every  sense  of  the  word  to  this  generation  of 
Indian  painters,  for  so  closely  did  he  follow  upon  the  trail  of 
the  Indian  in  his  last  stand  against  the  United  States  Government 
that  he  shared  with  soldier  and  Indian  alike  many  exciting  adven- 
tures and  not  always  in  the  role  of  a modest  observer. 

Thus,  in  giving  to  the  readers  of  the  Museum  Quarterly  an 
estimate  of  the  artistic  value  of  Mr.  Deming’s  work,  the  writer  lays 
great  stress  on  this  most  important  and  valuable  feature  of  the 
artist’s  gift  to  posterity- — namely,  its  sincerity. 

But  Deming  in  seeking  the  truth  became  the  poet.  He  saw 
deeper  than  the  mere  outward  show  of  color  and  action  and  set 
himself  to  put  into  a graphic  form  the  inner  feelings  of  these 
people  whose  life  was  in  its  essence  close-linked  with  the  forces 
of  nature. 

Deming’s  early  drawings  were  more  illustrative  than  other- 
wise, but  running  through  much  of  his  earlier  work  was  a promise 
of  a more  poetic  vision  which  culminated  in  his  fine  decorative 
panels  and  in  the  pictures  which  depict  Indian  mythology,  a theme 
not  likely  to  furnish  inspiration  to  the  realists  of  today.  Here 
Deming  has  reached  his  highest  point,  whether  expressed  in  sub- 
ject-pictures, decorations,  or  sculpture. 

The  American  Indian  in  real  life  is  far  from  being  the  stern, 
forbidding  figure  so  widely  the  popular  idea  of  his  character: 
he  is,  on  the  contrary,  imaginative,  poetic  at  times,  and  always 
keenly  humorous. 

Few  of  our  artists  have  succeeded  in  so  completely  detaching 
the  Indian  from  modern  life  as  has  Deming  in  the  pictures  and 
small  bronzes  shown  in  the  Museum.  The  pioneer  settler,  the 
army-man,  or  even  the  ethnologist,  does  not  appear  here  to  disturb 
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HIAWATHA’S  STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  WEST  WIND 
Painting  by  E.  W.  Deming 


the  life  of  these  people  of  the  wild,  so  well  has  this  artist  kept 
his  cherished  subjects  free  from  entanglements. 

We  have  established  in  the  Southwest  a colony  of  artists  and 
authors  who  are  making  the  Indian  the  chief  subject  of  their 
several  means  of  expression,  but  one  is  tempted  to  think,  when 
viewing  their  works  of  art  or  reading  their  books,  that  they  have 
arrived  on  the  scene  too  late  to  get  much  that  is  primeval.  All 
Indian  tribes  have  absorbed  much  from  the  white  race  and  all 
have  practised  tribal  exchange  of  ideas  and  things,  consequently 
even  the  highly-trained  scientist  finds  it  hard  to  trace  to  its  source 
a cultural  expression  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Deming  has  never  hesitated  to  go  as  far  as  the  white  man 
dare  go  to  see  unsullied  primitive  life  laid  bare,  but  where  he 
has  compromised  the  “artistic  license”  has  been  quite  well  justified 
and  is  not  a basic  fault. 

In  the  animal  life  invariably  associated  with  the  Indian,  the 
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bear,  wolf,  coyote,  crow,  eagle,  rattlesnake,  or  any  one  of  the  host 
of  wild  creatures  of  mountain  or  plain,  Deming  has  found  worthy 
subjects  for  paint  and  clay.  His  small  bronzes  are  unusually  fine 
in  execution  and  faithful  in  their  animal  characteristics,  and  he 
has  embodied  in  them  the  sentiment  of  the  Indian  in  a manner 
so  beautiful  as  to  lift  them  to  a very  high  plane  of  artistic 
achievement. 
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THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
BROOKLYN  SOCIETY  OF  ETCHERS 

By  Ernest  G.  Draper 

Don  Marquis  once  said  that  the  prime  function  of  an  after- 
dinner  speaker  was  to  pat  a platitude  until  it  purred  like  an 
epigram.  It  behooves  a reviewer  not  to  fall  into  the  same  trap. 
The  best  way,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  go  straight  to  the  point.  I 
believe  that  practically  all  of  the  work  in  the  present  Exhibition 
of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers  is  interesting  and  much  of  it 
important.  The  majority  of  prints  are  fresh,  true  and  vigorous. 
The  tendency  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  some  former  years  for  the 
artist  to  be  a disciple.  He  is  willing  and  glad  to  be  himself.  And 
in  being  so  he  “appeals  to  that  part  of  us  which  is  not  dependent 
on  wisdom;  to  that  in  us  which  is  a gift  and  not  an  acquisition — 
and  therefore  more  permanently  enduring.  He  speaks  to  our 
capacity  for  delight  and  wonder,  to  the  sense  of  mystery  surround- 
ing our  lives;  to  our  sense  of  pity,  and  beauty,  and  pain;  to  the 
latent  feeling  of  fellowship  with  all  creation.” 

To  those  of  us  who  have  watched  these  exhibitions  grow  from 
year  to  year  the  greatest  satisfaction  has  come  from  the  feeling 
that  serious  work  was  being  done  in  this  Society,  not  mere  scratch- 
ing of  the  plate.  The  dealers  and  a host  of  well-intentioned  friends 
gave  the  friendly  warning  that  to  open  the  dikes  to  the  world  might 
swamp  the  Society  in  a sea  of  mediocrity.  They  reminded  us 
rather  frequently  of  Paul  Rajon’s  remark — “It  is  easy,  so  very 
easy  to  make  an  etching  and  hard,  so  very  hard,  to  make  a good 
one.”  Seven  years  have  slipped  by  since  those  days,  and  we  find 
now  that  time  has  vindicated  the  experiment  quite  completely.  The 
present  Exhibition  surpasses  them  all  in  its  distinctive  personality 
and  sincere  strength.  This  does  not  mean  spreading  the  blanket 
of  complete  approval.  There  are  some  plates  here,  as  in  every 
large  exhibition,  which  seem  formless  and  meaningless.  But  the 
great  majority  represent  real  accomplishment,  and  among  most  of 
those  etchers  who  are  old  friends  in  name  we  see  growth  and 
breadth  that  is  a genuine  delight.  Of  these  latter  I can  name  a 
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PORTRAIT  HEAD 
Prize  Etching  by  Anne  Goldthwaite 


dozen  names  and  not  complete  the  list.  Anne  Goldthwaite  is  one 
with  her  understanding  “Head"’  which  captures  the  Mrs.  Kate  W. 
Arms  prize  for  the  best  print  by  a member  of  the  Society.  Ernest 
D.  Roth  is  another,  with  a number  of  Spanish  and  Florentine 
subjects.  In  this  work  Mr.  Roth  seems  to  have  secured  more  firmly 
the  proper  balance  and  grasp  of  his  subject.  Particularly  in  his 
smaller  plates  his  work  is  as  delicate  in  texture  as  the  filmiest 
gossamer.  But  for  all  that  it  has  lost  none  of  its  former  virility 
and  directness. 

The  plates  of  John  Taylor  Arms  always  excite  our  interest,  and 
his  present  showing  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  If  critics  are 
inclined  to  question  his  tight  and  somewhat  inflexible  style  in 
black  and  white  they  will  have  to  revise  their  estimate  when  they 
see  his  “American  Clipper  Ship.”  This  is  a stunning  piece  of 
workmanship,  done  by  a sailor  with  the  sea  in  his  blood.  He  has 
caught  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  ocean  in  a way  that  makes  the  old 
marine  prints  of  fifty  years  ago  seem  flat  and  insipid,  and  yet  the 
subject  of  his  plate  is  one  on  which  literally  thousands  of  artists 
have  tried  their  hand.  This  is  evidently  the  second  in  a series  of 
which  “The  Golden  Galleon”  was  the  first.  The  most  flattering 
remark  I can  make  is  to  say  that  I hope  they  all  will  be  as  beautiful 
as  “The  Clipper  Ship.”  Several  other  artists  have  also  used  ships 
and  the  sea  as  the  medium  of  their  work,  each  according  to  his  own 
style  and  each  with  entirely  different  results.  The  range  is  all 
the  way  from  the  quiet,  peaceful  plate  of  George  T.  Plowman 
called  “Abandoned,”  in  which  the  quiet  is  mingled  with  the  pathos 
of  the  done-for  ship,  to  the  highly-spirited,  dramatic  plates  of 
“Weather”  by  George  C.  Wales,  “The  Skipper  and  Thunder 
Squall”  by  William  H.  Drury,  and  “Northern  Beams”  by  Carl 
J.  Nordell.  Of  an  entirely  different  character,  but  equally 
vigorous,  is  “The  Maine  Coast,”  by  Sears  Gallagher,  the  colored 
mezzotint,  “Boats  Along  Shore”  by  Zella  de  Milhau,  and  Hansen’s 
“In  Dry  Dock  No.  2.”  If  you  are  a lover  of  the  sea  these  plates 
will  give  you  a whiff  that  will  make  you  long  for  the  tang  of  its  air. 

The  judges  have  again  awarded  the  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Noyes’ 
prize  to  a landscape.  This  time  it  goes  to  Ernest  Haskell’s  “The 
Mirror  of  the  Goddess,”  an  ambitious  subject  of  water,  mountain- 
side and  sky.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  judges  for  their 
selection,  particularly  when  Haskell  shows  his  ability  not  only  in 
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this  piece  but  in  four  or  five  others  as,  for  instance,  in  “The  Idle 
Cove.”  This  latter  plate  may  not  be  so  striking  but  the  perspective 
and  balance  of  it  and  the  artist’s  handling  of  the  sky  is  good  to  look 
upon. 

I wish  we  Easterners  could  see  more  of  three  of  the  Western 
artists  whose  work  is  here.  I mean  G.  E.  Burr,  Loren  Barton  and 
Lee  Sturges.  Six  years  ago  I bought  one  of  Burr’s  etchings  and 
hung  it  on  the  wall,  much  against  the  advice  of  a fastidious  friend 
who  warned  me  that  since  it  was  not  done  by  a man  who  was  dead 
it  could  not  be  an  etching  that  would  live.  Maybe  it  won’t,  but 
it  has  lived  on  my  wall  for  six  years  and  I am  still  glad  to  see  it 
every  time  I come  into  the  room.  Burr  knows  his  country  and  he 
shows  it  to  us  in  most  dramatic  fashion.  So  do  Barton  and  Sturges, 
but  by  methods  that  are  quieter  and  more  intimate.  Whether  they 
are  more  successful  depends  upon  you.  It  is  all  a matter  of  taste. 
Of  the  many  other  plates  of  hills  and  valleys  and  rolling  country 
are  those  by  Margaret  Manuel,  Katherine  Cameron,  Seymour’s 
“La  Cueva  Valley,”  Greenberg’s  “Hilltop  Sentinels,”  Gleason’s 
“The  Valley,”  “Talopa,”  “Mexico,”  and  Breitmeyer’s  “Brick- 
yards.” No  one  with  a fondness  for  the  width  and  breadth  of  the 
out-of-doors  can  lack  for  company  here. 

Animals  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention,  thanks  particu- 
larly to  the  striking  efforts  of  Will  Simmons,  Benson’s  well-known 
studies  of  ducks,  C.  E.  Heil  and  P.  Grassly,  whose  “Sprawlers” 
wins  the  Nathan  I.  Bijur  prize  for  the  best  print  by  an  exhibitor 
not  a member  of  the  Society.  The  first  named  seems  determined 
that  we  shall  have  a picture  of  animal  life  in  many  of  its  every-day 
and  sometimes  pathetic  details.  Both  color  and  black  and  white 
are  his  medium,  with  results  that  are  both  original  and  effective. 

No  exhibition  of  etching  is  complete  without  the  usual  quota 
of  architectural  subjects.  It  is  right  and  natural  that  this  should 
be,  for  no  subjects  lend  themselves  more  easily  to  the  fleeting 
touch  of  the  etcher  than  doorways,  fagades,  steeples  and  chimneys. 
Here  we  have  them  in  abundance  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
beautiful  and  suggestive.  Joseph  Pennell  is  here  with  his  cele- 
brated skyscrapers  and  cavernous  streets.  Andre  Smith’s  “The 
Canopy”  is  a noble  and  moving  presentation  of  his  subject.  I like, 
too,  the  work  in  this  vein  of  Kerr  Eby,  William  Heyer  and  L.  C. 
Rosenberg.  This  last  artist  has  a style  that  to  me  seems  both 
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MIRROR  OF  THE  GODDESS 
Prize  Etching  by  Ernest  Haskell 

unique  and  telling.  He  has  caught  exactly  the  hard,  dry  lustre 
of  the  Italian  sunshine  as  it  beats  against  walls  or  throws  into 
brilliant  prominence  the  buildings  that  he  etches.  To  the  figure 
and  miscellaneous  subjects  in  the  exhibition  I wish  that  I might 
have  space  to  devote  an  entire  review,  for  they  are  so  many  and 
so  varied  that  it  is  almost  an  impertinence  to  dismiss  them  with 
merely  a word.  They  comprise  the  efforts  of  men  and  women  to 
whose  work  we  look  forward  eagerly  from  year  to  year  because  we 
know  we  shall  not  be  disappointed  and  shall  have  a treat  in  store 
for  us — such  men  and  women  as  Eugene  Higgins,  Arthur  Heintzel- 
man,  Paul  Roche,  Troy  Kinney,  Margery  Ryerson,  Bertha  Jacques, 
Frederick  Reynolds,  Herbert  Shope,  C.  J.  Young  and  K.  H.  Miller. 
There  are  two  more,  in  whose  work,  not  as  familiar  to  me  as  it 
is  perhaps  to  others,  I have  taken  great  delight — “Pop”  Hart  and 
Charles  Amiguet.  Space  confines  me  to  the  numeral  “two.” 
There  are  a score  besides  that  merit  attention. 

On  my  way  home  from  this  exhibition,  thoughts  crowded  my 
mind  as  to  what  after  all  was  the  purpose  of  these  artists;  what, 
in  fine,  is  the  purpose  and  place  of  any  art  as  it  touches  the  life  of 
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the  man  in  the  street?  There  came  to  mind  a hazy  recollection  of 
an  answer  to  that  question  by  Joseph  Conrad  and  when  I reached 
home  I looked  it  up  for  my  satisfaction.  It  is  rather  long  but  I 
would  like  to  give  it  in  full  because  I believe  it  justifies  for  all 
time  the  artist’s  endeavor  and  our  need  of  him  in  the  scheme  of 
life. 

“Sometimes,  stretched  at  ease  in  the  shade  of  a roadside  tree, 
we  watch  the  motions  of  a laborer  in  a distant  field  and,  after  a 
time,  begin  to  wonder  languidly  as  to  what  the  fellow  may  be  at. 
We  watch  the  movements  of  his  body,  the  waving  of  his  arms,  we 
see  him  bend  down,  stand  up,  hesitate,  begin  again.  It  may  add 
to  the  charm  of  an  idle  hour  to  be  told  the  purpose  of  his  exertions. 
If  we  know  he  is  trying  to  lift  a stone,  to  dig  a ditch,  to  uproot  a 
stump,  we  look  with  a more  real  interest  at  his  efforts;  we  are 
disposed  to  condone  the  jar  of  his  agitation  upon  the  restfulness  of 
the  landscape;  and  even,  if  in  a brotherly  frame  of  mind,  we  may 
bring,  ourselves  to  forgive  his  failure.  We  understood  his  object, 
and,  after  all,  the  fellow  has  tried, — and  perhaps  he  had  not  the 
knowledge.  We  forgive,  and  go  on  our  way — and  forget. 

“And  so  it  is  with  the  workman  of  art.  Art  is  long  and  life  is 
short,  and  success  is  very  far  off.  And  thus,  doubtful  of  strength 
to  travel  so  far,  we  talk  a little  about  the  aim — the  aim  of  art, 
which,  like  life  itself,  is  inspiring,  difficult,  obscured  by  mists. 
It  is  not  in  the  clear  logic  of  a triumphant  conclusion;  it  is  not  in 
the  unveiling  of  one  of  those  heartless  secrets  which  are  called  the 
Laws  of  Nature.  It  is  not  less  great,  but  only  more  difficult. 

“To  arrest,  for  the  space  of  a breath,  the  hands  busy  about 
the  work  of  the  earth,  and  compel  men  entranced  by  the  sight  of 
distant  goals  to  glance  for  a moment  at  the  surrounding  vision  of 
form  and  color,  of  sunshine  and  shadows;  to  make  them  pause  for 
a look,  for  a sigh,  for  a smile — such  is  the  aim,  difficult  and 
evanescent,  and  assured  only  for  a very  few  to  achieve.  But  some- 
times, by  the  deserving  and  the  fortunate,  even  that  task  is  accom- 
plished. And  when  it  is  accomplished — behold! — all  the  truth  of 
life  is  there:  a moment  of  vision,  a sigh,  a smile — and  the  return 
to  an  eternal  rest.” 
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MUSEUM  NOTES 


In  connection  with  the  recent  exhibition  of  Modern  English  and  French  Paintings 
it  may  be  a matter  of  general  interest  to  know  that  among  the  little  group  of  Whistlers 
on  view  the  picture  entitled  ‘ The  Falling  Rocket”  was  the  cause  of  the  famous  libel 
suit  brought  by  the  painter  against  John  Ruskin.  In  Fors  Clavigera  the  latter  had 
written,  “I  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  cockney  impudence  before  now,  but  never 
expected  to  hear  a coxcomb  ask  two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a pot  of  paint  in 
the  public’s  face.”  The  suit  resulted  in  the  award  of  one  farthing  damages  to  Whistler 
without  costs,  a verdict  which,  though  inconclusive  financially,  was  in  reality  a moral 
triumph  for  the  painter  and  equally  a moral  defeat  for  the  critic. 

The  sketches  by  Lord  Leighton  were  the  gift  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Leighton,  Mrs.  Russell  Barrington,  through  whose  efforts  the  Leighton  House  in 
Holland  Park  Row,  London,  has  been  kept  intact  and  presented  to  the  nation  as 
a memorial  of  the  eminent  English  painter. 

The  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  group  of  Modern  English  Paintings  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  recent  exhibition,  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Hesslein,  is  the  sister  of  William 
Rothenstein,  R.A.,  the  artist  who  has  lent  to  his  canvases  of  mid-Victorian  interiors 
much  of  the  charm  that  distinguishes  the  tvorks  of  the  seventeenth  century  little 
masters  of  Holland. 

Regarding  the  very  beautiful  little  nude  by  J.  F.  Millet  lent  by  Mr.  Frederic 
B.  Pratt  to  the  recent  exhibition,  it  seems  to  be  catalogued  by  Alfred  de  Sensier  in 
his  Life  and  Works  of  J.  F.  Millet  among  the  works  painted  in  1846,  apparently  for 
M.  Duglere,  during  the  period  when  Millet  occupied  himself  solely  with  the  externals 
of  life,  expressing  these  living  forms  in  all  “their  charm  of  material  beauty  in  move- 
ment or  in  repose.”  Artists  then  called  him  “le>  mditre  du  nil” 

Two  years  later  he  was  occupied  with  a large  canvas,  Hagar  and  Ishmael  in  the 
Desert,  an  allusion  to  his  own  wretched  condition  of  poverty,  for  Paris  thus  far  to 
him  had  proved  a veritable  Sahara.  Hagar,  outstretched  on  the  ground,  was  shown 
protecting  the  body  of  her  dying  child,  her  mother’s  gaze  poignant  with  grief.  Her 
body  almost  nude,  bronzed  by  the  sun,  was  powerfully  modelled  in  chiaroscuro.  The 
whole  was  larger  than  life.  Millet  had  surrendered  to  his  love  of  the  nude.  The 
picture  was  almost  finished  when  Millet  suddenly  discarded  it  like  an  obscure  thought 
and,  possessed  by  a new  idea,  he  set  to  work  at  a new  composition,  a beautiful  scene 
champetre,  winnowers,  men  and  women,  resting  by  the  stacks  of  straw. 

Then  follows  the  explanation  of  this  sudden  change.  One  day,  standing  before 
the  shop-window  of  Deforge,  Millet  saw  two  young  men  examining  one  of  his  works, 
“The  Bathers.”  Said  one,  “Do  you  know  the  author  of  this  canvas?”  “Yes,”  replied 
the  other.  “It  is  some  one  named  Millet  who  only  paints  naked  women.” 

This  answer  wounded  the  painter  to  the  quick.  He  saw  himself  condemned 
forever  to  the  nude  and  his  dignity  rose  in  revolt.  Returning  home  he  related  to  his 
wife  what  he  had  just  heard.  “If  you  are  willing,”  he  told  her,  “I  will  never  again 
engage  in  this  kind  of  painting.  Life  will  be  even  harder;  you  too  will  suffer;  but 
I shall  accomplish  that  which  has  possessed  my  soul  for  many  a day.”  Mme.  Millet 
replied,  “I  am  ready.  Do  as  you  will.”  And  from  that  time  Millet,  freed  in  a way 
from  all  obsession,  from  all  servitude,  entered  upon  the  path  of  Peasant  Art. 

The  thanks  of  the  Museum’s  Exhibition  Committee  are  due  to  Mr.  Edgar  J. 
Hesslein,  whose  loan  of  his  large  and  interesting  collection  of  modern  English  paint- 
ings made  possible  the  recent  exhibition. 
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Thanks  for  other  loans  are  due  also  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Benedict,  Mrs.  Lathrop  Brown, 
Mr.  Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  Mrs.  James  Creelman,  Miss  Mary  Edwards,  Mr.  G.  J.  C. 
Grasberger,  Mr.  Stephen  Haweis,  Mr.  C.  W.  Kraushaar,  Mr.  Robert  Laurent,  Mrs. 
Alma  Lord,  Mrs.  John  Hill  Morgan,  Mr.  Frederic  B.  Pratt,  Mrs.  John  T.  Pratt, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Samuel  Untermyer,  Mr.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  Miss  Eleanor 
Stoney,  Dr.  Adolph  Wolmark,  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Messrs.  Durand- 
Ruel,  Messrs.  Duveen  & Co.,  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  & Co.,  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler 
& Co.,  and  Messrs.  Scott  & Fowles. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  has  recently  installed  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Pratt 
Institute  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  in  Design  a collection  of  textiles  and  of  designs 
made  by  the  students  of  the  Art  School  of  Budapest. 

John  Gelert,  the  Danish  Sculptor,  who  was  among  those  chosen  by  Daniel  French 

to  collaborate  with  him  in  planning  the  sculptures  which  decorate  the  fagade  of 

the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  who  completed  four  of  the  heroic  figures  already  installed 
on  the  West  Side,  viz.,  Roman  Law,  The  Roman  Statesman,  The  Roman  Emperor  and 
The  Roman  Orator,  has  presented  to  the  Museum  a group  of  terra  cotta  figurines 

whose  classic  grace  recalls  the  charm  of  the  celebrated  terra  cottas  from  Tanagra 

and  Myrina. 

Mr.  Foster  H.  Benjamin,  Curator  of  the  collection  of  Lepidoptera  of  Dr.  William 
Barnes  of  Decatur,  111.,  the  largest  collection  of  its  kind  in  America,  spent  a week 
at  the  Museum  in  comparing  and  studying  our  types.  As  a gift  from  Dr.  Barnes 
he  also  presented  to  the  Museum  ninety  specimens  of  moths,  including  a number  of 
paratypes  and  others  which  are  new  to  our  collections.  Mr.  Benjamin  received  his 
first  instructions  in  entomology  from  the  present  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Science  when,  as  a boy,  he  paid  constant  visits  to  the  Museum.  Since  then  he  has 
graduated  from  Cornell,  receiving  the  degrees  of  B.Sc.  and  M.A.,  and  he  is  now 
preparing  for  his  examination  for  the  degree  of  PhD. 

A small-scale  group  exhibit  featuring  the  gopher  turtle,  the  largest  surviving 
terrestrial  tortoise  of  the  North  American  continent,  has  been  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  central  section  of  the  Natural  History  floor.  Studies  and  collections  for  this 
exhibit  were  made  on  the  Museum  expedition  to  Central  Florida  during  the  spring. 
An  excellent  reproduction  in  wax  of  this  turtle  is  shown  near  the  mouth  of  its  burrow 
in  the  dry,  sandy  soil  typical  of  the  pine  and  oak  barrens  of  the  South,  which  form 
the  subject  for  the  background  painting.  The  exhibit  also  includes  a specimen  of  the 
gopher  frog  and  another  of  the  coachwhip  snake  as  good  examples  of  the  many 
animals  which  habitually  seek,  refuge  in  the  gopher  den  whenl  in  danger. 

The  gopher  turtle  is  strictly  herbaceous,  feeding  largely  on  the  common  wire 
grass  of  its  habitat.  However,  it  is  considered  “good  eating”  by  some  and  obnoxious 
by  others  because  of  its  occasional  raids  on  agricultural  lands.  Consequently  it  is 
threatened  with  extermination  in  parts  of  its  range. 

The  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society  celebrated  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  on  Thursday  evening,  December  14th.  The  principal  paper  of  the 
meeting  was  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Leng,  the  only  surviving  charter  member  of  the  Society, 
who  spoke  on  “Memories  of  Fifty  Years  Ago.”  This  paper  will  be  printed  in  a 
memorial  number  of  the  Society’s  publication,  “Bulletin  of  the  Brooklyn  Entomological 
Society,”  to  be  issued  in  February,  1923. 

Further  recognition  of  the  Society’s  semi-centennial  celebration  was  taken  by  the 
following  elections: 

Honorary  President:  Mr.  C.  W.  Leng,  Director,  Public  Museum,  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Honorary  Members:  Dr.  L.  0.  Howard,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  U.S.A.;  Dr.  John  J.  Comstock,  Professor  Emeritus,  Cornell  University, 
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Dean  of  Entomologists,  U.S.A.;  Rev.  Dr.  C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada, 
Dean  of  Entomologists,  Canada. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  the  following  gifts  during  the  past 
six  months:  From  Miss  Helen  L.  Babbott  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott:  an  oil  painting, 
“Church  at  Vernon,”  by  Claude  Monet.  From  Mrs.  Glentworth  R.  Butler:  a lustre 
ware  teapot,  dating  1786.  From  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate:  a seventeenth  century  Spanish 
altarpiece  in  carved  and  gilded  wood.  From  Mr,  Walter  H.  Crittenden:  an  oil 
painting,  “Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Goldthwaite”  (Mrs.  John  Bacon),  by  John  S.  Copley. 
From  the  Misses  Cullen,  in  memory  of  Judge  Edgar  M.  Cullen:  two  pen  and  ink 
sketches  by  Eliza  Greatorex,  namely,  “Looking  down  on  Oberammergau  from  the 
Theatre,”  and  “Oberammergau  from  the  Theatre,”  and  a pair  of  armor  gauntlets  and 
a sword.  From  Miss  E.  K.  Greene:  an  early  American  china  sugar  bowl.  From  Mrs. 
Meredith  Hare,  and  other  friends:  six  water  colors  by  Walt  Kuhn,  namely,  “Indian 
Heads,”  “Drunken  Miners,”  “Poker  Game,”  “Combat,”  “Riding  Indians,”  and 
“Romantic  Indians.”  From  Mr.  Robert  Laurent:  two  oil  paintings  by  Hamilton 
Easter  Field,  namely,  “Florence,”  and  “River  Front,  New  York — Winter.”  From 
Mr.  Robert  Macbeth:  an  oil  painting,  “A  Double  Realm,”  by  Arthur  B.  Davies.  From 
Mr.  John  Hill  Morgan:  an  oil  painting,  “St.  Mark’s  Piazza,”  and  five  flower  studies 
in  oil  by  W.  Warren;  a water  color,  “St.  Paul  Preaching”  (design  for  stained  glass), 
by  John  LaFarge;  and  a water  color,  “Head  of  a Bull,”  by  Rosa  Bonheur.  From  Mrs. 
Laurent  Oppenheim:  an  oil  painting,  “Samson  and  Delilah,”  by  Henri  Levey.  From 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Pratt:  a bronze  bust  of  a Young  Girl  by  Willard  Paddock.  From 
Mr.  George  D.  Pratt:  three  paintings  as  follows:  “En  Picardie,”  by  Theodore  Robinson; 
“Noon  in  the  Pasture,”  by  Horatio  Walker;  and  “Dutch  Landscape”  (water  color), 
by  Jan  Vrolyk.  From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium:  a bronze  medal  commemorating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy.  From  Mr.  James  Speyer: 
an  antique  silver  lamp.  From  the  Citizens’  Committee  of  Brooklyn:  a bronze  bust 
of  Father  Sylvester  Malone,  by  Edmond  T.  Quinn. 

The  following  purchases  have  been  made:  An  oil  painting,  “Memories,”  by  John 
W.  Alexander.  A water  color,  “Along  the  Seine,”  by  Frank  M.  Boggs.  A water 
color  design  for  decorating  the  hall  of  the  Amiens  Museum,  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
acquired  from  the  recent  exhibition  of  French  and  English  paintings.  An  oil  painting, 
“Landscape,”  by  Maurice  de  Vlaminck.  An  oil  painting,  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  Bessie 
Potter  Vonnoh,”  by  Robert  Vonnoh.  A bronze  statuette  of  the  figure  of  a maiden 
by  Walter  Mettler.  A bronze  bust  of  Gustav  Mahler  by  Auguste  Rodin. 

The  following  loans  have  been  received:  From  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott:  two  oil 
paintings  as  follows:  “Winter,”  by  J.  H.  Twachtman;  and  “Lady  with  Black  Hat,” 
by  Alden  Weir.  From  Dr.  Eduardo  Dibos:  a cabinet  of  tortoise  shell  and  mother 
of  pearl,  designed  and  made  in  Seville  in  1657  by  Juan  de  Spinosa,  with  panel 
paintings  of  religious  subjects  by  Murillo.  From  Mrs.  A.  Augustus  Healy:  an  oil 
painting,  “Autumn  Landscape,”  by  Adolphe  Monticelli.  From  Mrs.  John  Hill  Morgan: 
an  oil  painting,  “Cathedral  Interior,”  by  W.  Warren.  From  Professor  Walter  Scott 
Perry:  an  oil  painting,  “Old  Homestead,  Moonlight,”  by  Clara  F.  Perry. 

Dr.  Wallace  Gould  Levison  has  donated  to  the  library  a Card  Bibliography  of 
his  complete  writings.  The  Bibliography  numbers  222  cards. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott  has  donated  to  the  Print  Department  sixty-eight  Japan 
proofs  of  “Old  Italian  Masters,”  engraved  by  Timothy  Cole,  in  two  portfolios  and 
one  volume  text,  with  historical  notes  by  W.  J.  Stillman  and  brief  comments  by  the 
engraver.  Also,  one  wood-block,  engraved  by  Timothy  Cole,  of  “Lady  Cockburn 
and  Family”  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

From  John  and  Elizabetli  Pennell  in  memory  of  their  mother,  Anne  Louise 
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Pennell,  have  come  to  the  Print  Department  twelve  prints  which  had  long  been  in 
her  family. 

The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers  opened  its  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  in  the 
Print  Galleries  of  the  Museum  on  December  19th  with  a first  view.  The  Exhibition 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  following  day  and  will  be  continued  through 
January7  28th.  Three  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

No.  92.  Ernest  Haskell,  "The  Mirror  of  the  Goddess.”  The  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Noyes 
Prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  print  in  the  Exhibition. 

No.  74.  Anne  Goldthwaite,  ‘'Head.”  The  Kate  W.  Arms  Memorial  Prize  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  print  by  a member  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers. 

No.  76.  P.  Grassbv,  “Sprawlers.”  The  Nathan  I.  Bijur  Prize  of  twenty-five  dollars 
for  the  best  print  by  an  exhibitor  not  a member  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers. 

Among  recent  accessions  to  the  library  are  Abendschein’s  “Secret  of  the  Old 
Masters;”  Bolton  and  Coe’s  “American  Samplers;”  “Drawings  in  Pen  and  Pencil 
from  Diirer’s  Day  to  Ours;”  Evans’  “Palace  of  Minos  . . at  Knossos;”  Goudy’s 

“Elements  of  Lettering;”  Holmes’  “Trend  of  the  Race;”  "Jar  Ptitza,”  seven  parts; 
Kunz’  “Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones;”  “Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Henri;”  Sher- 
born’s  “Index  Animalium;”  Talachkino’s  “L’Art  Decoratif  des  Ateliers  de  la  Princesse 
Tenichef;”  Thomson’s  "Outline  of  Science;”  Thorburn’s  “British  Birds,”  four  volumes; 
Weiner’s  “Africa  and  the  Discovery  of  America,”  two  volumes,  and  Wheeler’s  “Develop- 
ment of  Embroidery  in  America.” 
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MUSEUM  MEMBERSHIP  MEANS  CIVIC  ADVANCEMENT 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  is  dependent  solely  upon  private  subscrip- 
tions and  fees  from  Members  for  the  means  of  increasing  its  collections. 
No  other  museum  of  its  size  is  proportionately  so  slightly  endowed,  and 
no  museum  of  its  importance  has  so  small  an  amount  of  funds  to  draw 
upon  in  carrying  on  its  work. 

Friends  of  the  Museum  who  wish  to  be  identified  with  the  progress 
of  the  institution  and  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of 
extending  its  cultural  influences  will  be  cordially  welcomed  as  members. 

Membership  Fees  Are: 

Museum  Annual  Member.  . $10  Sustaining  Annual  Member.  $25 
Museum  Life  Member....  $500 

Members  Enjoy  the  Following  Privileges: 

Cards  of  invitation  to  all  receptions  and  private  views. 

Free  admission  to  Member  and  his  friends  to  all  lectures  in  fall, 
winter  and  spring  courses. 

Complimentary  copies  of  the  Museum  Quarterly,  Guide  Books  and 
all  regular  publications. 

Annual  pass  admitting  Members  and  friends  on  pay  days. 

Complimentary  tickets  of  admission  for  friends  on  days  when  a 
fee  is  charged. 

A Members’  room  expressly  fitted  for  their  convenience  will  be 
provided  in  the  new  sections  F and  G when  completed. 

When  visiting  the  building,  Members  may  inquire  for  the  Docent, 
who  will  be  pleased  to  guide  them. 
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I desire  to  become  a Museum Member. 

Name 

Address 

Checks  should  be  sent  with  application  to  Membership  Secretary, 
Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FORM  OF  GIFT  OR  BEQUEST 
I hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  the  sum  of Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Museums  of  said  Institute. 
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PORT  CROS,  1921 

Painting  by  Alexandre  Jakovlev 


Hj\Y  4 1923 


EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS  BY  CONTEMPORARY 
RUSSIAN  ARTISTS 

“There  is  an  immense  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad  in  our  land  in 
regard  to  nationalizations,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  an 
extraordinary  relish  for  anything  that  is  Russian.  It  is  not 
altogether  due  to  M.  Balieff’s  bland  smile  nor  the  perfect  per- 
formances of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  It  seems  to  be  inarticulate 
and  to  spring  possibly  from  sympathy  with  the  tragic  recent 
history  of  that  land  and  from  ardent  faith  in  its  future.  For  the 
Italians  and  Poles  there  are  equally  interested  followers,  and  the 
other  night  at  the  banquet  to  Prince  Caetani,  one  of  the  speakers 
said  that  though  a year  ago  they  had  a committee  busy  trying 
to  drum  up  members  for  the  Italian-American  Society,  now  they 
had  an  impressive  waiting  list.  Our  feeling  for  the  Russians, 
however,  is  a quite  special  thing,  and  up  to  this  we  have  shown 
a ready  disposition  “to  eat  up,”  as  the  saying  is,  everything  they 
send  to  us.  But  that  we  are  to  eat  up  their  pictures  as  we  have 
already  eaten  up  their  theatre  I am  not  so  sure. 

“Personally  I fasten  with  most  confidence  upon  the  modest 
paintings  in  the  two  first  galleries  to  he  entered,  the  work  of 
Sudeykin  and  Remisov.  Here  there  is  complete  possession  of 
the  color  of  Russian  life  and  absolute  ease  in  playing  with  it. 
There  is  not  a trace  of  affectation  or  of  strain.  Both  men  are 
gay,  with  the  spontaneity  that  all  natural,  full-blooded  people 
perfect  when  un watched.  They  represent  Russia  charmingly  in 
the  way  Harry  Lauder  represents  the  Scotch  and  Yvette  Guilbert 
the  French.  I am  sure  I should  never  tire  of  their  paintings. 

“With  the  more  pretentious  canvases  one  must  make  reserva- 
tions. Most  of  these  artists  are  already  old  acquaintances.  The 
circumstances  of  life  in  Russia  have  impelled  them  here,  and  we 
have  had  shows  by  Leon  Bakst,  several,  in  fact,  by  him;  Boris 
Anisfeld,  Natalia  Goncharova,  Grigoriev,  Gudiachivili,  Kandinsky, 
Remisov,  Arkhipenko,  Deruj insky,  Patlagean  and  Sudbinin.  Two 
new  artists  who  are  prominent  are  Jakovlev  and  Sorin. 

“Jakovlev  and  Sorin  are  both  Academicians.  Both  of  them 
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have  submitted  themselves  to  more  training  than  our  contemporary 
Americans  are  willing  to  endure  and  both,  in  consequence, 
are  in  possession  of  conspicuously  sure  methods.  Sorin,  though, 
is  very  cold  in  his  art,  and  also  somewhat  literal.  His  portrait 
of  Mme.  Pavlova  misses  all  the  suggestion  that  that  great  artist 
exerted  so  broadly.  Some  photographs  have  caught  more  poetry 
from  her  than  that.  Jakovlev’s  paintings  are  like  enlargements 
of  filigree  work.  Passion  does  not  largely  inform  them.  His 
most  pleasing  canvas  is  a large  study  of  wharves  in  Soochow. 
China.  This  has  some  of  the  aspects  of  a decor,  and  is  almost 
large  enough  to  be  one.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  attractive 
and  has  an  undoubted  mural  quality. 

‘‘As  the  element  of  strangeness  is  not  lacking  from  this  exhi- 
bition, and  as  Boris  Grigoriev’s  canvases  are  among  the  most 
strange,  the  following  letter  from  this  artist  to  Dr.  Christian  Brin- 
ton,  who  arranged  the  Brooklyn  exhibition  with  special  skill, 
may  be  found  of  interest: 

64  4Your  voice,  coming  from  far-off  America,  my  mother’s  home- 
land, is  dear  to  me.  . . . You  ask  me  how  I came  to  painl 

the  series  of  pictures  entitled  ‘Visages  Russes.’  I have  been 
watching  and  studying  the  Russian  people  for  many  years,  both 
before  and  since  the  war  and  revolution,  and  these  paintings  are 
the  fruits  of  my  observation. 

44  4If  during  the  revolution  I have  been  studying  the  people 
so  intently  and  if  the  work  I have  done  at  this  period  manifests 
its  spirit  so  frankly  and  strongly,  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
circumstances  compelled  me  to  remain  in  Russia  so  long  without 
leaving.  My  conception  of  the  Russian  people  is  both  intuitive 
and  artistic.  Even  as  a child  I was  struck  by  the  animal  aspect 
of  the  Russian  people.  It  is  this  same  animal  that  I see  in  the 
Russian  peasant  of  to-day,  and  I am  glad  to  note  that  Gorky  has 
come  to  a similar  conclusion,  for  Gorky’s  impression  proves  that 
I had  a clearer  vision  of  reality  than  those  who  were  idealizing  the 
Russian  masses  or  did  not  know  the  actual  Slav.  ‘Right,’  ‘left,* 
‘white,’  ‘red,’  or  ‘black,’  the  Russians  are  animals,  and  that  is 
why  the  coloring  of  my  ‘Visages  Russes’  is  the  typical  mujik 
coloring. 

“ ‘You  ask  about  my  life.  During  the  whole  of  my  career 
I have  been  a radical.  I have  remained  the  rebel  student  who 
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could  not  get  his  diploma  at  the  Petrograd  Academy.  Born  in 
Moscow  July  11,  1886,  I went  to  Petrograd  at  the  age  of  20, 
entering  the  Academy  in  1907  and  being  dismissed  in  1912.  The 
same  year  I was  elected  a member  of  the  Mir  Iskusstva  and  also 
paid  a visit  to  Paris,  where  I worked  much  and  studied  with  m> 
body  in  particular.  I owe  a great  deal  to  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh, 
Fedotov  and  Vrubel,  to  French  and  Spanish  art  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  to  the  streets  of  Paris. 

64  ‘When  conditions  no  longer  permitted  me  to  continue  my 
work  in  Russia  I determined  to  escape  from  the  chaos  of  a starving 
country.  I had  to  cross  the  Finnish  gulf  with  my  little  son,  then 
aged  4,  in  a tiny  skiff  at  night.  The  sea  was  rough  but  the  big 
waves  protected  us  from  the  machine  guns  which  were  firing  from 
the  forts  along  the  shore.  We  were  not  hurt  but  our  sail  was 
riddled  by  many  bullets.’  ” — Henry  McBride  in  The  New  York 
Herald. 

“Russian  Art  is  not  a school  or  style;  it  is  the  soul  of  Russia 
revealed.  . . . 

44  ‘Whatever  else  it  may  achieve,’  declares  Dr.  Brinton,  ‘Slav- 
onic aesthetic  expression  offers  a vivid  epitome  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness. A thousand  years  of  shifting  pageantry,  the  successive 
ascendancy  of  influences  now  Byzantine,  now  Mongolian,  now 
frankly  European,  have  altered  the  outward  semblance  but  not 
the  inner  spirit  of  Russian  art.  Emerging  from  an  austere,  hier- 
atic or  sumptuously  boyarian  background,  Slavonic  painting  and 
sculpture  look  toward  a future  not  less  eloquent  or  less  typi- 
cal.’ ... 

“Three  artists  in  the  present  exhibition  luridly  and  fantasti- 
cally reflect  the  cataclysm  that  has  submerged  their  country.  They 
are  Grigoriev,  Manievich  and  Burliuk.  Each  of  these,  we  are 
told — and  their  work  terribly  confirms  the  statement — lingered 
within  the  red  flame  of  the  Terror,  each  has  recorded  his  impres- 
sions in  characteristic  fashion,  and  all  in  the  technical  terms  of 
advanced  modernism.  Paintings  like  Manievich’s  ‘Destruction 
of  the  Ghetto,  Kiev,’  Grigoriev’s  ‘Visages  Russes,’  or  Russian 
peasant  types,  and  Burliuk’s  ‘Storm’  and  ‘A  Modern  Marie 
Antoinette’  may  be  said  to  score  a positive  triumph  for  the  syn- 
thetic and  ‘cubistic’  methods  of  direct  expression,  employed  as 
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they  are  here  with  obvious  sincerity  and  intensive  force,  like  so 
many  imaginative  outlets  of  horror-haunted  senses  and  over- 
strained nerves.”  . . . — Henry  Tyrrell  in  The  World. 

“In  the  Russian  ballet,  the  Russian  vaudeville  and  the  Rus- 
sian Theatre  some  commentators  seem  to  have  recognized  per- 
fection of  a kind.  What  of  the  painters?  Have  they  achieved 
anything  like  the  technique  of  their  histrionic  brethren  of 
Moscow?  . . . 

“The  tradition  of  the  Paris  salon  has  always  had  its  place  in 
modern  Russian  art.  You  recognize  it  in  the  work  of  M.  Bakst, 
displayed  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery  only  a little  while  ago  and  now 
drawn  into  the  Brooklyn  Museum  show.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  modern  Russians,  Ilya  Repin  (not  present 
on  this  occasion),  and  of  his  disciple,  Nicholas  Fechin.  Good 
work  is  good  work  regardless  of  the  influence  behind  it,  and 
there  is  no  denying  the  attractiveness  of  Fechin.  He  is  represented 
by  nearly  a score  of  paintings,  a nude  and  a number  of  portraits, 
and  in  all  of  them  he  makes  the  persuasive  appeal  of  a flowing 
brush,  a gracious  scale  of  color,  a skillful  handling  of  form,  and 
a fairly  personal  touch.  Fechin,  like  his  master  and  like  several 
other  types  that  might  be  cited,  gives  a good  account  of  modern 
Russian  art  as  it  has  been  sophisticated  by  contact  with  the  west. 
But  he  leaves  us  still  unsatisfied  as  to  our  main  question,  still 
curious  as  to  the  essentially  native  drift  of  contemporary  Russian 
painting.  For  that  we  must  look  not  to  Fechin’s  cleverness  or 
to  Bakst’s  fusion  of  academic  polish  with  a florid  fancy  but  to 
certain  others  on  these  walls. 

“There  is,  for  example,  Boris  Anisfeld,  a vigorous  colorist, 
dealing  in  effects  comparable  to  those  of  stained  glass.  There  is 
something  beguiling  about  his  fervor,  which  is  the  more  plausible 
because  it  is  kept  under  control  by  tolerably  good  taste.  A.  J akovlev 
is  a polished  draftsman,  given  to  a plastic  conception  of  painted 
form.  His  topographical  way  of  putting  a composition  together,  as 
in  the  big  ‘Portraits,  Port  Cros,  1921,’  is  more  curious  than  con- 
vincing, but  his  work  has  authentic  vitality.  He  has  mastered  his 
instruments.  He  is  a thorough  craftsman.  So  is  Savely  Sorin, 
the  maker  of  eight  or  ten  vivid  portraits  admirable  in  line  and 
having  into  the  bargain  a note  of  originality.  These  are  the  men 
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who  detach  them- 
selves from  the 
mass  as  sound 
painters.  They 
make  a rather 
small  group.  The 
rest  are  disap- 
pointing and 
somewhat  puz- 
zling. Boris  Grig- 
oriev is  an  odd 
type.  He  can 
draw  in  a rather 
rigid  but  still  ade- 
quate manner. 
There  is  effective 
line  in  his  big 
mustard  yellow 
‘Visages  Russes.’ 
Vassili  Shukhaiev 
can  draw,  too,  as 
witness  his  red  hot 
‘Women  Bathing’ 
and  several  other  sharply  defined  subjects.  But  in  indicating  the 
excessive  coloration  typical  of  both  these  men  we  draw  near  to 
the  thing  that  betrays  them,  and,  in  fact,  hurts  almost  everybody  in 
the  show.  We  refer  to  the  over-emphasis  in  which  they  all  indulge. 
They  color  their  canvases  not  as  artists,  but  as  sign  painters. 

“Nor  is  it  in  color  alone  that  they  overplay  their  hand.  Form 
also  is  grossly  exaggerated.  It  is  as  though  your  Russian  artist 
was  enamored  of  bigness  for  its  own  sake.  . . . The  Russian  begins 
with  an  absolutely  literal  transcription  of  fact,  and  then,  to 
heighten  it,  he  increases  the  scale  and  piles  on  the  color.  The 
result  is  bright  and  gay,  in  the  key  of  some  delightful  picture 
book,  when  the  artist  happens  to  have  a streak  of  humor  in  him. 
Sergei  Sudeykin,  in  his  playful  designs  for  the  Chauve-Souris, 
offers  a happy  instance.  Nikolai  Remisoff,  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion, is  similarly  engaging.  Remisoff’s  ‘Russian  Tavern’  fairly 
tingles  with  life.  But  looking  broadly  at  the  school — if  we  may 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MY  SON 
Painting  by  Grigoriev 


regard  this  exhibition  as  a demonstration  on  the  part  of  a school — 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  present  so  much  an  interpretation  of  life 
as  an  artificial  gloss  upon  it.  Russia  is  not  here  made  poignantly 
manifest.  It  is  filtered  through  a thousand  studio  veils;  it  is  over- 
laid to  suffocation  with  artistic  mannerisms.  . . . 

“In  their  garish,  redundant  way  the  Russians  give  us  momen- 
tarily a not  unpleasing  impression  of  something  exotic,  quaint 
and  interesting;  but  in  the  long  run  they  do  nothing  to  touch  the 
imagination,  and  we  suspect  it  is  because  their  versions  of  life  are 
falsified  and  their  ideas  of  beauty  are  non-existent.  They  have  a 
vivid,  hearty  way  with  them,  but  they  have  no  taste.  It  is  said  of 
the  people  who  make  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  that  they  ought  to 
act  well,  considering  that  they  have  been  acting  together  for  twenty 
years  or  more.  In  a word,  they  have  the  discipline  of  experience. 
It  is  precisely  that  that  appears  to  us  to  be  lacking  in  the  painting 
contingent  from  Russia.  Its  work  is  not  disciplined,  knowledge- 
able. There  are  no  signs  that  these  artists  have  compassed  the 
genius  of  oil  paint,  of  the  nuance  in  tone,  of  the  recondite  felicity 
in  draftsmanship.  They  paint  impulsively,  capriciously,  naively, 
with  the  simplicity  of  children.  And  at  the  same  time  that  they 
reveal  their  naivete  they  spoil,  through  their  excessively  emphatic 
statements,  the  quality  of  sweetness  which  belongs  to  dawning  art. 
They  are  childlike,  yes,  but  there  is  not  a veritable  primitive  among 
them  all.” — Royal  Cortissoz  in  The  New  York  Tribune. 

“Without  the  Russian  stage  no  exhibition  of  pictures  could  tell 
us  very  much  of  Russian  modern  art.  It  is  only  on  the  stage  that 
this  art  has  its  fair  chance.  Much  of  it  demands  space  and  light 
and  movement.  It  is  not  an  affair  of  pigments  and  backgrounds 
alone,  but  of  changing  illumination  and  human  figures  crossing 
and  recrossing  in  groups  that  form  and  dissolve  in  the  foreground, 
lightening  with  their  play  of  movement  the  solidity  of  strongly 
colored  surfaces. 

“Recall  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  one  of 
the  backgrounds  for  the  4Tsar  Fyodor,’  for  example.  Recall  the 
strong  red  of  the  walls  with  the  bold  arabesque  of  silver;  be- 
yond, through  a doorway,  the  acid  green  of  corroded  copper,  the 
blue  of  the  stove,  the  sharp  notes  of  black,  and  in  the  foreground 
the  figures  moving  in  constant  emotional  disturbance.  These  fig- 
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ures  picked  up  the  separate  colors  of  the  background  and  carried 
them  into  the  foreground  as  if  they  were  strands  of  silk  to  be  woven 
into  a pattern.  Boris  Godunolf  in  his  dark  furs  and  orange  and 
red,  the  Delegates  with  their  silvery  gray  beards  echoing  the  ara- 
besque on  the  wall,  Prince  Ivan  with  a keen,  cool  note  of  green 
playing  through  his  overmantle  and  the  red  of  his  sash  rising  to 
shrillness.  The  colors  are  like  voices,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  use  anything  softer  than  the  powerful  Russian  voice  against 
them.  It  is  this  sense  of  the  colors  moving  with  the  movement  of 
the  figures  and  echoing  the  loud  sounds  of  the  voices  that  gives 
coherence  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  stage  picture. 

“Of  the  artists  represented  in  the  Brooklyn  exhibition  many 
are  connected  directly  with  the  stage.  Here  is  Sergei  Sudeykin, 
identified  now  with  the  lusty  scenes  of  the  ‘Chauve-Souris,’  the 
Muscovite  ebullient  temper,  farcical  humor,  intriguing  and  espe- 
cially radiant  color.  His  amazing  art  is  designed  for  strong  eyes 
and  minds  unwearied.  The  tired  connoisseur  in  experience,  seek- 
ing in  Sudeykin’s  burlesque  renewed  sensations,  will  find  his  flavor 
much  too  acrid  and  his  effervescence  too  young.  He  is  not  for 
those  desiring  to  renew  their  youth,  but  for  those  who  have  kept 
it.  . . . 

“It  will  be  excellent  practice  for  a public  already  obliged  to 
know  many  languages  in  order  to  understand  itself  to  see  the  work 
of  these  painters  on  canvas  with  the  memory  of  what  their  work 
is  under  the  very  different  conditions  of  the  theatre.  The  pictures 
on  a wall  are  like  actors  resting  heavy-eyed  in  the  greenroom, 
ready  to  flash  into  animation  on  the  stage. 

“Not  all  the  Russian  painters,  however,  are  in  this  school  of 
scenic  art.  Alexandre  Jakovlev,  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of 
the  group,  and  credited  with  a Greek  ancestry,  is  austere  and  sensi- 
tive in  his  clear,  bold  modeling,  paints  portraits  and  easel  pic- 
tures, draws  scrupulously  in  black  crayon  and  red  chalk;  is  fond 
of  long,  nervous  hands,  small  heads  and  lips  and  eyes  like  those 
that  dominated  the  imagination  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Rossetti.  In 
his  ‘Portrait  with  Two  Masks’  the  drawing  in  the  arms  and  throat 
is  beautiful  with  the  precise  beauty  of  an  Ingres;  the  bodice  wrink- 
ling over  the  round  figure  expresses  every  variation  of  form;  the 
textures  are  interpreted  with  the  careful  accuracy  of  the  old  acade- 
micians. But  there  is  nothing  academic  in  the  ingenuity  of  the 
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design,  the  piquant  interruption  of  empty  spaces,  of  unexpected 
excursions  of  pattern.  The  sense  of  admirable  decoration  is  pres- 
ent as  clearly  as  in  the  product  of  the  more  exclusively  decorative 
talents.  In  his  portrait  group  his  own  effigy  at  the  right,  his  friend 
Sukhaiev  standing  above  him  and  his  wife  next  on  the  left,  the 
incisive  characterization  is  equaled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
arrangement.  The  portraits  of  Savely  Sorine  are  far  removed 
from  theatrical  influence.  Penetrating  and  gracious,  with  ex- 
quisite refinements  of  outline,  continuous  and  delicate,  yet  quiv- 
ering with  the  pulse  of  life,  the  portrait  of  Mile.  Tischenko  jus- 
tifies the  assumption  of  a direct  inheritance  from  the  eighteenth 
century  French  portrait  painters  made  by  M.  Roche.  Remisoff,  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  this  aristocracy  of  portraiture,  escaping  into 
caricature;  Grigoriev,  with  his  ‘Russian  Faces’  and  his  theory  of 
the  animality  of  the  type — these  contribute  to  the  sense  of  a com- 
plex art  built  about  a core  of  intense  simplicity,  an  art  that  has 
many  sophisticated  idioms  and  avenues  through  which  to  express 
a few  elemental  emotions  and  elementary  experiences.” — Miss 
Cary  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

“The  art  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  while  strictly  contemporary, 
reflects  the  composite  national  consciousness  of  a people,  varied 
in  type  but  united  in  an  intensity  of  religious  and  artistic  belief. 
Thus  in  the  large  painting  of  St.  George  by  Vadim  Chernov  and 
in  most  of  the  sculpture  of  Seraphim  Sudbinin  one  finds  the  ancient 
iconic  forms  in  modem  adaptation.  The  quaint,  time-honored 
ritual  of  peasant  life  forms  the  motif  of  much  of  modem  Russian 
art,  provides  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  inspiration  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous.  The  sumptuous  elegance  of  a regal  Russia 
that  has  passed  still  touches  the  fertile  imagination  of  her  artists. 
At  the  same  time  the  turmoil  and  upheaval  of  today  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  ultra-modern  and  insistent  school  of  Moscow  radicals. 
With  the  exception  of  the  men  who  have  been  affected  by  the  late 
nineteenth-century  European  taste,  the  assembled  company  are 
magnificent  colorists,  decorative  artists  on  a large  scale,  able  in- 
terpreters of  a nation’s  joys  and  sorrows.  . . . 

“A  small  group  of  three  represents  the  conventional  side  of 
modern  Russian  painting.  Nikolai  Fechin,  a pupil  of  the  famous 
realist,  Repin,  is  something  of  a genre  painter,  but  masking  his 
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academics  with  a 
veil  of  swift 
brushstrokes  and 
hatchings  a la 
Monticelli.  Niko- 
lai Kusnetsov,  in 
a single  example, 
shows  the  conti- 
nental type  of 
portrait  infused 
with  the  courtly 
elegance  of  the 
nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Savely  Sor- 
in,  of  the  three, 
preserves  the  aris- 
tocratic grace  and 
beauty  that  be- 
longs in  such 
abundance  to  the 
grandes  dames  of 
Russia  in  a series 
of  life-size  drawings  touched  with  color.  His  draughtsmanship  is 
superb,  his  feeling  for  subtle  characterization  is  of  an  unusual  ex- 
cellence. Personages  of  the  court  and  stage,  both  men  and  women, 
are  vividly  portrayed.  He  is  the  aristocrat  of  the  exhibition.  Mid- 
way between  the  two  groups  stands  a decorative  painter,  Alexandre 
Jakovlev,  who  combines  a bold  sense  of  design  with  great  technical 
mastery.  Having  painted  in  China,  he  has  imbibed  much  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  old  Chinese  masters  in  the  treatment  of  landscape. 
Many  of  his  large  canvases  are  of  Oriental  scenes,  notably  a long- 
panoramic  view  of  Soochow  by  moonlight  and  two  extraordinarily 
handsome  arrangements  of  fishermen  and  giant  rocks  on  the 
Oshima  Island.  His  portrait  group  of  five  men  and  women  on  a 
rocky  spit  with  a background  of  sea  and  sky  and  headlands  com- 
pares with  outdoor  groups  of  John  and  Zuloaga;  it  is  filled  with 
passages  of  beautiful  form  and  color,  and  it  is  thoroughly  Slavic 
in  content. 

“The  radicals  are  numerous  and  represent  many  phases  of 
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the  modernist  movement.  David  Burliuk,  who  remained  in  Russia 
through  the  revolutionary  days,  is  a pioneer  poet  and  painter  in 
the  new  forms  and  modes  that  have  come  into  being  during  the 
past  decade.  His  purpose  to  portray  movement  has  led  him  to 
adopt  doubtful  measures.  Continuity  of  gesture  produces  figures 
resembling  the  many-armed  deities  of  Hindoo  mythology.  Echoed 
silhouettes  give  an  aural  tremor  to  his  representations  of  Oriental 
fishermen  and  laborers.  He  is  a consistent  innovator,  however, 
and  paints  with  a rather  fierce  delight.  Decorative  and  brilliant 
in  color,  these  canvases  of  Mr.  Burliuk  challenge  serious  consid- 
eration. Boris  Grigoriev  likewise  sees  a world  of  emancipated 
form.  He  is  a student  of  types  and  a painter  of  imagination. 
His  keen  perception  of  racial  characteristics  shines  through  his 
cubistic  and  colorful  paintings.  The  portrait  of  his  son  and  his 
Russian  peasants  are  powerful;  his  ‘Harvest  Time’  is  a most  suc- 
cessful encounter  with  billowy  clouds  and  brilliant  outdoor 
light.  . . . 

“Seraphim  Sudbinin  is  a profound  searcher  among  ancient 
forms  of  Russian  art  for  a vehicle  to  express  his  religious  themes; 
and  Numa  Patlagean  is  the  most  eminent  expressionist  of  today 
in  the  newer  aspects  of  plastic  arts.  Mr.  Sudbinin’s  recent  exhi- 
bition in  New  York  displayed  a rare  talent  in  the  treatment  of 
biblical  subjects  in  the  ikonic  lacquered  wood  and  in  his  novel 
conceptions  and  strong  compositions.  Mr.  Patlagean,  who  also 
made  his  first  American  appearance  recently  in  a one-man  show> 
is  less  Russian,  having  worked  in  Paris  for  many  years.  The 
thought  expressed  in  his  sculptured  heads  is  so  impersonal  and 
profound  that  style  and  period  are  secondary  considerations.  His 
‘Stylistic  Head,’  not  seen  in  his  previous  appearance,  is  a master- 
piece to  be  reckoned  with.  Seen  again  under  different  conditions, 
the  impression  of  the  great  genius  of  Mr.  Patlagean  comes  with 
greater  conviction  than  before.” — Harry  Flint  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor . 
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EUROPEAN  COSTUMES  AND  KERAMICS,  MUSEUM 
EXHIBITION,  1923 


The  second  exhibition  of  European  costumes  and  textiles  com- 
prising material  acquired  by  the  Museum’s  expeditions  of  1921 
and  1922  was  held  in  the  west  gallery  on  the  third  floor  from 
January  25  to  March  5,  coincident  with  the  exhibition  of  Rus- 
sian pictures.  The  first  exhibition,  May  3 to  June  3,  1921,  com- 
prising the  collections  for  1920,  consisted  of  Hungarian  peasant 
costumes  and  textiles  with  which  were  included  similar  objects 
from  Slovakia,  Roumania,  Servia  and  the  adjacent  states.  The 
recent  exhibition  consisted  of  eight  sections:  India  and  Persia, 

Russia,  Hungary,  Slovakia,  Albania,  Morocco,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  its  scope,  in  agreement  with  the  extension  of  the  Museum’s 
activities,  extended  from  costumes  and  textiles  to  painted  furniture 
and  keramics  in  the  decoration  of  which  textile  patterns  predomi- 
nate. The  exhibition  was  notable  for  its  arrangement  and  setting 
and  the  employment  of  different  colors,  as  light  green  for  India 
and  Persia,  blue  for  Slovakia  and  yellow  for  Spain,  to  indicate 
and  emphasize  the  source  of  the  exhibits  in  accord  with  their 
several  localities.  So  far  as  textiles  are  concerned  the  general 
plan  of  the  Museum  has  been  to  preserve  evidence  of  their  func- 
tion through  the  selection  and  display  of  garments  in  their  entirety, 
rather  than  in  fragments.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  morphology 
of  each  of  the  component  parts  of  costume  has  been  considered, 
individual  garments  rather  than  complete  costumes  have  been  col- 
lected, and  such  were  displayed  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  kinds  of  clothes  extended  from 
Central  Asia  over  all  Europe  and  that  these  selfsame  clothes  were 
modified  more  or  less  by  local  fashions  and  conditions,  the  mate- 
rial and  ornament  varying,  while  the  structure  remained  the  same, 
or  when  it  was  changed,  followed  everywhere  the  same  course  in 
its  variations.  The  long  linen  shirt  was  a principal  garment  and 
this  was  protected  by  one  or  more  aprons,  worn  by  men  and  women, 
these  aprons  becoming  the  skirt.  Sleeves  originally  were  inde- 
pendent garments  like  leggings,  and  were  attached  by  lacings  of 
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PAINTED  CABINET.  AUSTRIAN  TYROL 


which  vestiges  remain.  Sleeves  and  gloves,  originally,  were  re- 
lated closely. 

From  structures,  our  collections  enable  us  to  proceed  to  the 
study  of  ornament,  in  which  embroidery,  so  far  as  peasant  cos- 
tume is  concerned,  holds  the  first  place.  All  embroidery  design 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes:  “Textile,”  in  which  the 
pattern,  executed  in  rectangular  or  cross  stitch  is  dominated  by 
the  fabric,  and  “pictorial,”  in  which  flowing  lines  repeat  the  deco- 
rations of  painted  materials.  The  first  type  originated  when,  in 
the  use  of  linen,  the  embroiderers  endeavored  to  reproduce  the 
patterns  in  which  they  were  unable  to  weave.  Thus  we  find  the 
woven  patterns  of  the  Italian  linens  distributed  in  embroidery 
over  all  Europe. 

“Pictorial”  embroidery  patterns  are  derived  from  painted 
silks  and  cottons,  and  may  be  traced  more  or  less  directly  to  India 
and  the  Far  East. 

There  is  a remarkable  agreement,  indicating  a common  source, 
in  the  textile  ornament  of  the  peasants  throughout  Europe.  The 
investigation  of  the  cause  of  this  sameness  excited  the  activity  of 
the  present  writer,  the  collector  of  the  material  composing  the 
Museum’s  exhibition.  Without  entering  into  details,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  this  homogeneity  is  due  primarily  to  Italy.  Oriental 
influences  were  exerted  subsequently  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
invasion,  and  the  existing  peasant  art  may  be  regarded  largely  as 
the  resultant  of  these  two  influences. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the  collection  of 
Slovak  embroidery  patterns  displayed  in  part  at  the  exhibition. 
These  drawings  made  from  memory  with  a free  hand,  were  exe- 
cuted by  peasant  women  artists  who  draw  on  linen  and  muslin 
for  the  peasant  women  embroiderers,  and  colored  to  correspond 
with  the  completed  work.  Made  for  use  on  caps,  sleeves  and  table 
covers,  these  designs  are  influenced  by  local  surroundings  and 
are  referred  by  their  makers  to  the  flowers  and  plants  in  their 
gardens,  although  as  heretofore  suggested,  they  were  derived  from 
foreign  countries  and  came  in  no  small  part  from  India  by  the 
way  of  Italy  and  through  the  Turks.  Each  town  and  village  in 
Slovakia  has  its  characteristic  and  recognizable  patterns.  Those 
shown  were  chiefly  from  the  Slovak  village  of  Pistyan,  one  of  the 
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EMBROIDERED  COATS  OF  FELT  AND  SHEEPSKIN,  HUNGARY 

centres  of  the  industry,  and  from  the  neighboring  towns  of  Turnov 
and  Trencin  in  Czechoslovakia. 

These  patterns  lead  to  the  consideration  of  another  feature  of 
the  exhibition,  a collection  of  pattern  blocks  for  blue-dyeing  which 
formed  part  of  the  Slovak  division. 

Blue-dyed  linen  and  cotton  cloth  was  and  remains  the  almost 
universal  material  for  woman’s  work-day  clothes  throughout 
Europe.  This  fabric  was  stamped  with  a “resist”  before  being  put 
in  the  dye  pot,  the  protected  parts  remaining  white,  resulting  in 
a white  design  upon  a blue  ground. 

The  printing  or  stamping  was  done  by  hand  with  wooden  blocks 
which  were  pounded  down  with  a mallet.  The  older  blocks  were 
made  of  wood  but  brass  wire  and  sheet  metal  were  employed  in 
later  times  to  produce  dots  and  fine  lines.  The  process  is  of 
considerable  antiquity  as  attested  by  highly-valued  specimens  of 
dyed  linen  in  European  collections. 

Dye  houses  for  blue-dyeing  must,  at  one  time,  have  been  widely 
distributed,  but  at  present  the  industry  is  almost  extinct,  surviving 
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iii  a small  way  in  the  old  German  towns  of  Altsohl,  Schemnitz 
and  Tour  St.  Martin  in  Slovakia  where  the  present  blocks  were 
collected.  The  patterns  varied  with  the  traditional  requirements 
of  different  communities,  and  the  finished  work  comprised  not 
only  material  with  continuous  patterns,  but  individual  pieces  such 
as  aprons,  kerchiefs  and  table  cloths. 

The  oldest  patterns  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  woven 
fabrics  like  brocades.  Subsequently  the  patterns  are  much  varied, 
until  at  last,  we  find  designs  transferred  from  embroidery. 

The  blue-dyed  fabrics  worn  by  peasant  women  are  made  now 
by  machinery,  and,  in  the  natural  way,  the  hand-printing  industry 
will  perish.  An  organized  effort  is  being  made  by  a Society  in 
Bratislava  to  keep  it  alive  by  securing  new  markets  for  hand- 
printed fabrics.  Block-printed  linens  and  cottons  of  new  and 
beautiful  designs  are  among  the  products  of  the  more  or  less 
recent  art  revival  in  Central  Europe.  Specimens  of  these  new 
fabrics,  made  by  the  Wienerwerkstatt,  were  shown  with  the  old 
blocks,  and  old  and  new  specimens  of  blue-dyeing  were  exhibited 
with  them.  The  writer  observed  blocks  for  blue-dyeing  in  the 
Folk-lore  Museum  in  Brussels,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  last 
summer.  The  art  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  America  by 
the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  as  attested  by  old  specimens  of  print- 
ing blocks  and  dyed  fabrics  in  the  Frishmuth  collection  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia. 

Another  feature  of  the  Museum  exhibit  from  Slovakia  and 
Hungary  was  a large  collection  of  Haban  pottery,  of  which  old 
specimens  were  shown  for  the  first  time  in  America. 

The  decorated  pottery  in  the  present  collection  was  made  by 
Haban  or  Anabaptist  potters  in  North  Hungary  (Slovakia)  and 
in  Transylvania  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Mem- 
bers of  this  sect,  which  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
expert  artisans  and  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  needlework 
as  well  as  in  pottery  making.  Driven  by  religious  persecution 
from  Switzerland  into  Germany  they  were  expelled  again  and 
found  refuge  in  Hungary  (Slovakia)  from  whence  some  of  them 
emigrated  to  Transylvania.  The  technique  of  their  art  they 
learned  from  Italy,  of  which  the  decorations  are  reminiscent. 
The  latter,  however,  were  modified  by  local  demand,  for  while 
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HABAN  POTTERY.  SLOVAKIA 


the  Habans  formed  independent,  island-like  communities,  they 
supplied  pottery  to  all  the  people  around  them  and  their  wares 
were  exported  to  neighboring  countries  as  far  as  Poland. 

The  pottery  exhibited  comprises  the  usual  forms  of  this  ware: 
Pitchers  for  wine  and  plates  for  food.  The  wine  pitchers  are  of 
two  sizes:  large,  some  made  for  trade  guilds,  and  small,  for  indi- 
viduals. The  guild  pitchers  bear  dates  and  the  emblems  of  the 
guilds;  the  individual  pitchers  the  names  of  their  owners,  pictures 
of  their  patron  saints  and  guild  emblems.  Among  these  emblems 
are  those  of  the  carpenter,  the  shoemaker,  the  blacksmith,  the 
vine-dresser  and  the  farmer  who  is  shown  driving  his  wheeled 
plough.  The  plates  bear  the  same  designs  and  were  copied  origi- 
nally from  pewter.  The  earliest  are  large,  with  a broad  rim,  and 
have  smooth  bottoms  like  pewter  platters. 

After  exerting  a definite  and  decisive  influence  upon  the 
domestic  arts  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  the  Haban  commu- 
nities declined,  and  at  last,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ceased  to  exist.  Individual  potters,  however,  survive  in 
Slovakia,  where  efforts  are  being  made  to  foster  their  art  by  the 
Czechoslovak  government.  Several  specimens  of  the  work  of  one 
of  these  potters  was  exhibited. 

An  illustrated  monograph  on  Haban  pottery  as  well  as  a de- 
tailed account  of  blue-dyeing  is  being  prepared  by  the  writer. 

There  was  an  emigration  of  Anabaptists  to  Pennsylvania  in 
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PAINTED  CEILING  CLOTH,  17th  CENTURY 
Palace  at  Amber  (Jaipur)  India 


the  eighteenth  century,  the  Mennonites  being  a branch  of  this 
sect.  These  emigrants  carried  their  arts,  including  pottery  making, 
with  them.  A family  resemblance  exists  between  the  Haban  ware 
and  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  This  resemblance  is  illus- 
trated by  an  old  Pennsylvania-German  pie  plate  decorated  in 
color  with  an  incised  design  of  a bird  on  a branch  like  one  of 
the  designs  on  the  old  blue  pottery  with  sgraffito  decoration  from 
Transylvania.  The  artistic  kinship  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  illustrated  further  by  a chair  purchased  by  the  writer 
in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  brought  from  Herrenhiit, 
Saxony,  by  an  early  Moravian  settler.  This  chair  is  identical  in 
construction  with  the  painted  chairs  from  Sarkos,  Comitat  Tolna, 
Hungary.  The  floral  designs  on  the  Hungarian  and  Slovak  furni- 
ture are  found  on  examination  to  have  been  copied,  not  directly 
from  nature,  but  from  embroidery. 

The  painted  cabinets  or  wardrobes  in  the  exhibition  were  from 
Slovakia  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  Like  much  of  the  peasant  work 
it  is  obvious  that  they  are  peasant  copies  of  objects  belonging  to 
and  originating  with  a higher  estate.  Their  designation  as 
“peasant”  should  be  qualified,  as  they  were  constructed  by  pro- 
fessional carpenters  and  cabinet  makers,  precisely  as  the  Haban 
pottery  was  made  by  professional  potters,  and  not  by  agricultural 
laborers  as  are  the  embroideries.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
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MODERN  DOLLS,  BIEDERMEIER 
Made  by  Katarina  Paar,  Vienna 


the  resemblances  and  identities  to  be  found  in  peasant  art  through- 
out Europe.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  agreement  of  the 
embroidered  linen  blouses  in  the  Spanish  division  of  our  exhibit 
with  those  of  Hungary  and  Slovakia.  Neither  Spain  nor  Portugal 
offers  such  a wealth  of  material  and  of  information  as  do  the 
latter  countries,  although  like  them,  many  of  their  arts,  notably 
that  of  pottery,  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  place  of  their  origin 
in  Italy.  The  Spanish  section  was  enriched  by  a fifteenth  century 
curtain  of  velvet  and  silk  applique,  and  with  old  embossed 
leather  which  formed  an  interesting  link  between  wood  carving 
and  the  textile  arts.  The  Moroccan  section  revealed  the  same 
types  of  embroidery  as  are  found  in  Spain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  embroidery  reminiscent  of  the  Hispano-Moresque  art 
perpetuated  by  the  descendents  of  the  Moors  driven  from  Spain 
at  the  time  of  the  American  discovery.  The  Moroccan  textiles, 
with  those  from  Albania  and  from  India  and  Persia  suggest  the 
relation  that  exists  between  the  textile  arts  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West.  Among  them  the  most  important  was  the  painted  cotton 
ceiling  cloth  (shamiana)  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  from  the  old  palace  at  Amber  (Jaipur),  India.  This 
splendid  object  with  a throne  with  painted  textile  patterns  from 
the  same  palace  were  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 
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Indian  and  Persian  textiles  are  invaluable  as  aids  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  color  sense  and  may  be  returned  to  with  advan- 
tage as  the  original  source  of  many  of  the  patterns  current  in  the 
West.  At  the  same  time,  European  fabrics  and  costumes  have 
greater  utility.  This  is  true  especially  of  peasant  costumes  and 
embroideries  and  of  printed  linens  and  cottons  and  the  less  luxuri- 
ous fabrics.  There  is  a general  but  erroneous  impression  that 
complete  and  detailed  information  can  be  obtained  from  printed 
books.  Such  publications  as  exist  are  almost  entirely  in  foreign 
languages,  not  easily  accessible,  and  at  best  but  poorly  replace 
the  actual  specimens.  The  latter  to  be  useful  must  be  where  they 
can  be  handled.  Framed  in  glass  or  locked  in  cases  they  lose 
their  vitality.  This  they  have  in  the  highest  degree  at  the  time,  of 
their  acquirement  or  at  the  period  of  their  first  exhibition.  Beau- 
tiful and  interesting  things  greatly  stimulate  the  constructive  and 
creative  instinct,  and  this  is  true  especially  when  first  they  are 
seen.  The  effect  is  heightened  if  at  the  same  time  their  practical 
employment  is  disclosed.  There  were  shown  at  the  exhibition  two 
collections  of  new  fabrics  based  upon  the  Museum  material.  One 
consisted  of  embroideries  made  by  Blanck  & Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
inspired  by  objects  in  the  present  collection,  and  the  other  of 
cotton  blankets  made  by  the  Esmond  Mills  at  Esmond,  Rhode 
Island.  The  latter,  designated  as  “Magyar”  blankets,  were  sug- 
gested by  embroideries  in  the  Museum’s  Hungarian  exhibition  of 
1921.  Original  drawings  of  materials  in  the  collection  made  for 
the  newspaper  Women  s Wear  were  shown  with  the  new  materials. 

The  other  new  objects  exhibited  were  modern  dolls  by 
Katarina  Paar  and  Elizabeth  Neumayer  in  Vienna,  and  model  cos- 
tume dolls,  made  expressly  for  the  Museum’s  exhibition,  by 
Jeanne  Lanvin  of  Paris.  These  beautiful  objects,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  the  most  beautiful  of  their  kind  ever  made,  lent 
gaiety  to  the  exhibition  and  symbolized  its  intent  and  spirit. 
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SHEEP  HUNTING  IN  ALASKA 
By  Robert  H.  Rockwell 

The  Alaskan  summer  was  well  advanced  when  I returned  to 
Cordova  after  the  bear  hunt.  The  little  town  looked  more  in- 
viting than  it  did  in  the  early  Spring.  Wild  flowers  and  cultivated 
gardens  were  now  in  bloom,  but  snow  still  lingered  on  the  hills 
above  the  town.  The  sun  was  warm  and  such  delightful  weather  so 
far  north  was  a surprise. 

The  season  for  hunting  moose  and  sheep  was  now  closed,  and 
as  these  animals  were  shedding  their  coats,  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  until  they  assumed  the  new  winter  pelage  which  begins  to 
look  fresh  and  glossy  by  the  latter  part  of  August.  In  the  interval 
between  the  bear  hunt  and  my  journey  to  the  interior  I visited 
Hinchenbrook  Island,  which  lies  about  twenty  miles  off  shore  from 
Cordova.  I camped  here  for  some  time  and  collected  sea  birds 
that  were  nesting  by  thousands  on  the  little  rocky  islets  that  ex- 
tend along  the  coast.  The  most  common  birds  noted  were  the 
gull,  the  cormorant  and  the  tufted  puffin,  or  sea  parrot.  The  last 
nest  in  burrows  at  the  extreme  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  feed  princi- 
pally on  crabs  which  they  break  open  with  their  heavy,  hatchet- 
like bills.  Files  of  crab  shells  were  scattered  about  the  entrances 
to  their  nests.  Bald  eagles  were  much  in  evidence  all  along  the 
shore  and  they  could  be  seen  in  pairs  at  almost  any  hour  of  the 
day.  These  noble  birds  are  not  held  in  high  regard  by  Alaskans 
who  shoot  them  at  every  opportunity,  their  excuse  being  that  the 
eagles  destroy  much  valuable  fur,  especially  on  the  silver  fox 
farms.  I noted  that  all  chicken-pens  were  covered  with  netting 
to  guard  against  the  eagles’  depredations.  It  is  said  that  they 
kill  also  many  young  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goats.  The 
eagles  and  ravens  hobnob  together  and  share  with  one  another 
the  spoils  of  the  chase.  I noted  an  eagle  and  four  ravens  eating 
in  harmony  on  the  carcass  of  a bear  I had  killed  on  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula.  Wild  geese  were  found  breeding  on  Hinchenbrook 
Island.  Their  retreat  was  well  inland  from  the  coast  on  a lake 
bordered  with  dense  timber  and  underbrush  and  almost  completely 
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covered  with  lily  pads.  The  young  goslings,  which  were  then 
about  half  grown,  were  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  skunk  cabbage 
that  grew  in  profusion  along  the  shore.  These  birds  had  selected 
a most  desirable  locality  in  which  to  breed,  and,  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  they  were  safe,  for  all  our  efforts  to  catch  them 
failed. 

While  traveling  along  the  ocean  beach  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Island  I had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  body  of  a dead  sea  otter 
washed  up  on  the  shore.  It  had  evidently  been  killed  by  a bullet 
as  some  of  the  caudal  vertebrae  were  missing  and  the  skull  cracked. 
I saved  a few  strips  of  skin  and  the  skeleton,  but  decay  had  ad- 
vanced too  far  to  use  the  pelt  as  a museum  specimen.  Had  I 
found  this  animal  a few  days  earlier  I should  have  had  a skin 
worth  easily  a thousand  dollars.  The  sea  otter  is  now  on  the 
verge  of  extinction  and  unless  drastic  measures  are  taken  to 
enforce  the  present  laws,  it  will  be  next  on  the  list  of  wild  crea- 
tures that  we  regret  exist  no  more. 

The  time  passed  slowly  before  the  season  for  big  game  opened. 
It  gave  me  ample  opportunity  however  to  locate  the  best  hunting 
fields  and  arrange  for  reliable  guides.  Finally  on  August  the 
tenth  I closed  a deal  with  “Jimmy”  Brown  of  McCarthy  to  con- 
duct me  into  the  White  River  region.  The  White  River  is  one 
of  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  and  enters  the  great  stream 
eighty  miles  from  Dawson.  Our  plan  was  to  hunt  moose  and  sheep 
only.  Caribou  or  mountain  goats  were  not  considered  in  the  con- 
tract. Brown  proved  that  he  knew  the  country  well,  and  his  assist- 
ant, John  Nicholls,  fulfilled  his  duties  in  a most  admirable  manner. 
Much  of  my  success  later  on  was  due  to  the  faithful  interest  these 
two  men  showed  in  their  work,  and  I would  heartily  recommend 
them  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  hunt  or  travel  in  this  country. 

Leaving  Cordova  I arrived  two  days  later  at  McCarthy.  The 
distance  is  only  about  three  hundred  miles  but  the  train  runs 
only  in  the  daytime  and  on  reaching  Chitina,  which  is  about  half- 
way, the  passengers  had  to  put  up  for  the  night  at  one  of  the  local 
hotels.  At  McCarthy  our  seven  pack  horses  were  rounded  up 
and  provisions  purchased  for  a thirty-day  trip.  It  required  four 
horses  to  carry  this  material  and  our  camping  outfit,  while  we 
rode  the  other  three  animals.  The  sun  shone  as  our  pack  train 
left  this  forlorn  little  town.  We  wended  our  way  around  the 
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great  mountain  that  rises  abruptly  behind  the  famous  Kennicott 
Mine.  As  we  made  our  way  between  the  hills,  flowers  bloomed 
beside  the  trail  and  grasshoppers  scuttled  away  in  myriads  before 
the  horses’  hoofs.  Nicholls  called  my  attention  to  a bush  near 
the  trail  that  was  literally  loaded  down  with  wild,  ripe  raspberries. 
Our  course  led  over  the  Nazina  River,  a dangerous,  swift-running 
stream  that  rises  beneath  an  immense  glacier.  The  river  bed  is 
divided  into  numerous  narrow  channels  that  change  their  course 
from  day  to  day.  Quicksands  as  well  as  a rapid  current  make 
this  stream  dangerous  to  cross.  Brown  pointed  out  a spot  where 
two  weeks  before  his  pack  train  came  to  grief.  One  of  the  men 
he  was  guiding  lost  his  life  when  his  horse  was  bowled  over  by 
the  icy  current.  Luckily  our  party  passed  through  these  risky 
fording-places  without  mishap.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  a log-cabin  inn  run  by  a Mrs.  Brown  where  we  had  supper 
and  remained  for  the  night.  The  camp  was  built  during  the 
stampede  into  Chisana  where  a gold  strike  occurred  in  1913. 
Many  miners  and  trappers  made  this  one  of  their  stopping  places 
as  they  traveled  inland  to  the  gold  fields.  Mrs.  Brown  conducted 
the  camp  alone.  The  meals  were  ample  and  excellently  prepared 
and  the  house  was  neat  and  orderly.  Among  the  books  on  the 
library  shelf  were  volumes  by  Dickens,  Tolstoy  and  other  distin- 
guished authors. 

Before  starting  out  next  morning  a great  deal  of  time  was 
taken  up  in  locating  and  rounding  up  the  horses  that  had  wan- 
dered off  during  the  night.  This  seems  to  be  the  usual  difficulty 
with  a pack  train.  For  some  unknown  reason  our  horses  never 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  forage  near  camp  and  we  always 
found  them  grazing  from  two  to  five  miles  away.  This  peculiarity 
was  a source  of  much  annoyance  and  delay,  for,  by  the  time  they 
were  driven  into  camp  and  all  the  packs  loaded,  it  was  usually 
eight  or  nine  A.M.  before  a start  could  be  made.  Regular  camp- 
ing places  are  located  along  this  trail.  Some  were  comfortable 
log  cabins  that  had  been  abandoned  after  the  gold  rush  and  they 
provided  a welcome  haven  of  refuge  wherever  we  found  them,  for 
it  often  saved  us  the  trouble  of  pitching  a tent  at  the  end  of  a tire- 
some journey.  As  we  advanced  further  inland,  camps  were  scarce 
and  further  apart  so  we  slept  on  piles  of  brush  beneath  the  stars. 
The  rivers  are  the  main  “roads”  on  which  all  transport  must 
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depend  in  entering  this  country.  In  our  case  we  followed  the 
banks  or  gravel  bars  of  the  Nazina  for  twelve  miles,  later  turning 
off  into  the  Ghittestone  and  following  it  for  fifteen  miles  further 
in  a northeasterly  direction. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  August  we  arrived  at  Spruce  Point  and 
remained  there  for  the  night.  I noted,  on  the  door  of  the  cabin 
that  the  Denver  Museum  Expedition  had  stopped  there  in  1918. 
From  Spruce  Point  on  the  scenery  became  more  and  more  impres- 
sive. Adjectives  fail  utterly  to  describe  it.  At  every  turn  in  the 
river  a new  panorama  unfolded  itself.  Bands  of  white  mountain 
sheep  were  grazing  peacefully  on  the  foothills.  They  were  of 
much  interest  to  us  but  the  season  had  not  yet  opened  so  we  con- 
tinued on  our  way  without  molesting  them.  At  eight  in  the  eve- 
ning we  made  camp  in  a small  patch  of  stunted  spruce  close  by 
two  glaciers,  the  source  of  the  stream  we  had  been  following. 
Light  brown  water  boiled  out  of  a dark  cavern  that  extended  far 
under  the  mountain  of  ice. 

August  eighteenth  was  a clear,  calm  day.  We  started  at  nine 
and  after  fording  the  swift  stream  that  passed  near  our  camp 
we  began  the  long,  tedious  ascent  of  the  goat  trail  leading  over 
the  divide.  None  of  us  rode  the  horses  on  this  trail.  It  was 
narrow  and  zigzagged  along  the  side  of  a steep  mountain  of  shale 
rock,  and  we  all  agreed  that  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  take 
horses  over  this  path  must  have  been  a daring  individual.  Johnnie 
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informed  me  that  seven  horses  tied  in  line  had  once  plunged  down 
this  gorge  to  the  bottom,  the  leader  missing  his  footing  and  drag- 
ging the  others  that  were  tied  behind  him  to  their  death. 

Passing  up  beyond  the  limit  of  timber  we  came  upon  high 
flat  alpine  meadows  that  were  covered  with  short  green  grass,  while 
buttercups  and  forget-me-nots  made  a radiant  carpet  of  rich  color 
against  a crystalline  background  of  melting  snow  and  ice.  On 
nearby  hills  we  counted  fifteen  mountain  sheep  but  they  soon 
spotted  our  pack  train  and  bounded  off  out  of  sight.  Finally, 
the  long  climb  came  to  an  end.  Looking  down  six  thousand  feet 
we  had  a grand  view  of  the  Scoli  Basin  where  the  great  Russell 
Glacier  ends  abruptly.  Two  streams  rise  beneath  this  huge  bar- 
rier of  ice.  One  mingles  with  the  water  of  the  Copper  River 
and  empties  into  Prince  William  Sound  while  the  other  reaches 
the  Yukon  which  empties  into  the  Behring  Sea.  A camp  was 
made  at  the  base  of  Castle  Mountain  in  one  of  the  government 
shacks.  These  places  of  refuge  are  built  at  points  where  miners 
and  prospectors  are  liable  to  be  caught  in  storms  or  blizzards. 
They  are  much  appreciated  by  Alaskans  who  hope  that  more  of 
them  may  be  constructed  in  the  future.  Mountain  sheep,  both 
alive  and  dead,  were  much  in  evidence  at  this  camp;  bones,  skins 
and  horns  were  scattered  around  the  door,  while  high  up  on  the 
mountain  we  counted  ten  live  white  ewes  and  lambs  sporting  about 
on  the  grassy  benches  of  the  steep  cliff. 

Luckily  the  horses  did  not  stray  far  during  the  night  so  we 
made  an  early  start  next  morning.  It  was  a long  hard  drill 
over  the  rough  rocks  and  ice  of  the  glacier.  Deep  pools  of  water 
formed  in  pockets  between  the  ice  cliffs  and  great  yawning  cre- 
vasses threatened  to  swallow  up  our  caravan.  With  some  nervous 
tension  we  crossed  these  treacherous  trails,  for  one  never  can  tell 
when  the  melting  ice  may  collapse  beneath  one’s  feet.  However, 
no  accidents  happened  to  us,  but  one  horse  that  left  the  trail 
had  a narrow  escape  as  he  slipped  and  crashed  down  a steep 
embankment.  As  I walked  in  the  rear  of  the  pack  train  all  I 
could  hear  was  a great  thumping  noise.  As  I rushed  forward  I 
fully  expected  to  see  a dead  or  dying  horse  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  ice,  but,  through  one  of  those  rare  streaks  of  luck  that 
we  are  often  unable  to  explain,  there  was  our  animal  uninjured 
but  wedged  solidly  between  two  walls  of  ice.  He  was  securely 
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held  in  that  position  until  we  rescued  him  none  the  worse  for  the 
mishap.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  left  the  glacier  and  entered 
the  wide  gravel  bars  of  the  White  River.  There  we  encountered 
another  series  of  swift  muddy  streams  which  were  easily  forded 
on  horseback.  Some  of  the  finest  scenery  I have  ever  looked  upon 
was  at  the  source  of  the  White  River.  We  were  now  down  to 
timber  line  again  and  later  in  the  day  we  came  to  Solo  Cabin 
where  we  camped  for  the  night.  Mount  Natazat  loomed  high  in 
the  distance  as  the  setting  sun  glistened  on  its  rugged,  snow-clad 
peaks. 

On  the  morning  of  August  twentieth  we  continued  down  the 
river.  It  was  a dreary  day  and  heavy  clouds  hung  low  on  the 
mountains.  Moose  and  caribou  tracks  were  quite  common  and 
we  also  saw  the  footprints  of  a large  timber  wolf.  In  the  after- 
noon we  left  the  river  bed  and  turned  north  into  the  woods.  The 
horses  wallowed  through  swamps  for  several  hours  but  finally 
the  trail  led  out  again  into  the  open  country  and  we  began  to 
ascend  the  hills  where  we  intended  to  establish  a permanent  hunt- 
ing camp.  As  we  looked  about  for  a suitable  locality  rain  fell 
in  torrents.  A clump  of  dead  willows  looked  good  to  us  for  fire 
wood  so  we  pitched  the  tent  and  cooked  supper. 

The  following  day  we  hung  around  camp  all  morning  waiting 
for  the  clouds  to  rise  from  the  hills.  Occasionally  the  sun  would 
appear  only  to  be  obscured  again  in  a few  moments  by  another 
blanket  of  mist  that  rendered  the  prospect  of  a hunt  dubious.  How- 
ever, at  noon  the  three  of  us  left  camp  and  traveled  up  the  creek 
between  the  high  sheep  pastures  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  After 
scanning  the  grassy  slopes  all  about  us  we  agreed  to  go  scouting 
in  different  directions.  Jimmy  turned  north  up  a valley,  and, 
while  John  and  I were  debating  on  which  course  we  should  take, 
the  unexpected  happened.  John  spied  three  sheep  and  exclaimed. 
“There  they  are  on  yonder  ridge.”  The  glasses  were  brought  into 
play  and  we  could  clearly  see  the  sheep  lying  down  and  looking 
over  the  valley  where  we  stood.  One  of  the  trio  appeared  to  be 
a good-sized  ram  so  we  wasted  little  time  in  debating  on  the  best 
way  to  climb  the  mountain  in  order  to  get  above  the  game  which 
is  the  usual  method  of  stalking  sheep.  It  seemed  a long  time 
before  we  reached  the  summit.  Slowly  and  carefully  we  crept 
over  the  mossy  hillocks  and  then  up  on  to  the  loose  shale  rock 
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with  frequent  stops  for  rest  and  for  regaining  our  breath.  At 
last  we  came  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  It  was  flat  and  covered 
with  smooth  slabs  and  moss-covered  boulders.  All  of  this  time  we 
had  been  well  out  of  sight  of  the  sheep  and  we  were  hoping  they 
would  remain  where  we  had  first  spotted  them.  But  as  we  began 
to  descend  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  loose  stones,  dis- 
lodged by  our  feet,  rolled  down  the  steep  incline.  The  sheep, 
however,  paid  little  attention  to  such  noises,  for  they  are  used  to 
rock  slides  every  day  of  their  lives. 

On  peering  over  the  top  of  a large  rock  slide  I spied  the  three 
animals  moving  along  the  shale  rock  half  way  down  the  mountain. 
We  dropped  down  a few  hundred  yards  over  the  loose  rock,  keep- 
ing a projecting  ridge  between  us  and  the  game.  For  a time  it 
looked  as  though  the  sheep  were  getting  out  of  range.  First  the 
animals  turned  up  the  valley,  skirted  the  side  of  a knoll  and 
then  came  back.  While  they  were  passing  beneath  the  hill  and 
out  of  sight,  my  opportunity  came,  so  I crept  down  another  hun- 
dred yards.  Presently  they  appeared  passing  over  the  rock  slide, 
200  yards  away.  I immediately  sat  down  in  an  easy  position 
and  fired  at  the  leader.  The  first  shot  broke  his  front  leg  although 
I did  not  know  it  at  the  time  as  John  said  the  shot  was  low.  I 
then  turned  my  attention  to  the  two  other  sheep,  fired  three  shots 
at  one  and  two  at  the  other,  killing  both.  One  animal  was  killed 
by  a bullet  that  completely  shattered  the  lower  part  of  the  heart. 
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The  second  ram  at  which  I fired  reeled  twice  and  fell  250  yards 
away.  Wondering  what  had  become  of  the  first  ram,  I looked 
around  and  there  he  was,  headed  up  in  our  direction,  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  off;  a bullet  in  the  shoulder  knocked  him  over 
and  he  rolled  down  the  rough  rocks  in  a manner  that  I thought 
would  ruin  his  skin.  I dispatched  John  at  once  for  the  horses 
and  examined  the  kill.  They  were  fine  rams  in  different  stages 
of  development  and  typical  specimens  of  what  we  wished  to  rep- 
resent in  a family  group.  After  feasting  my  eyes  on  them  I began 
taking  measurements  and  skinning  them.  When  the  guides  came 
up  with  the  horses  I had  one  skinned  out  and  the  other  two  goral- 
locked.  We  packed  them  on  the  horses  back  to  camp  at  dusk.  I 
walked  behind,  turning  over  the  event  in  my  mind,  trying  to  figure 
out  just  how  it  had  all  happened.  I was  certainly  happy,  as  it 
was  my  first  day  hunting  sheep  and  I was  highly  elated  at  the 
results. 

August  twenty-second  we  stayed  in  camp  all  day  preparing 
the  specimens,  washing  the  blood  stains  off  the  white  pelts  and 
making  death  masks  in  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  faces  of  the  rams. 
We  all  worked  hard,  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  before  every- 
thing had  been  thoroughly  attended  to. 

The  next  day  there  seemed  little  to  be  gained  by  rising  before 
six  A.M.  for  we  were  camped  right  in  the  game  country  where 
sheep  could  be  seen  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day.  We  had 
finished  breakfast  and  cleaned  up  the  empty  dishes  when  John 
stepped  outside  of  the  tent  to  get  some  water.  It  sounded  impos- 
sible when  he  snapped  out  excitedly,  “Look  at  that  big  bear  sitting 
on  the  hillside  looking  at  us!”  Instinctively  I grabbed  my  gun, 
sat  down  in  the  opening  of  the  tent  and  fired.  The  result  was  that 
a grizzly  rolled  down  the  hill  and  fell  into  the  creek  100  yards 
below.  I rushed  after  him  and  soon  caught  up  with  him  as  he 
tried  to  crawl  away  down  the  stream.  Two  more  shots  finished 
his  career  and  I added  one  more  bear  pelt  to  the  game  bag.  This 
made  a total  of  eight  bears,  including  the  seven  I had  killed  on 
the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  On  close  examination  he  proved  to  be  a 
young  animal  about  two  years  old.  Brown  had  gone  in  search  of 
the  horses,  so  I left  a note  telling  him  where  to  find  the  bear  and 
what  to  do  with  it.  Then  John  and  I proceeded  on  the  sheep  hunt. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly  as  we  left  the  camp  and  the  snow 
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had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  grass-covered  ridges.  We 
climbed  slowly  over  the  steep  hills,  but  it  was  easy  walking  when 
once  we  had  gained  the  top,  and  we  traveled  from  hill  to  hill  over 
flat  mountain  pastures.  Two  miles  from  camp  the  game  was 
spotted.  I counted  thirteen  sheep  in  all,  some  grazing  close  by, 
others  on  distant  hills.  Johnnie  pointed  out  one  large  ram  and  as 
I looked  at  him  through  the  glasses  I found  he  was  a handsome 
animal,  pure  white  with  amber-colored  horns.  We  crept  down 
behind  the  edge  of  the  hill,  keeping  carefully  out  of  sight.  At 
last  we  gained  a point  175  yards  from  where  the  animal  was 
grazing.  His  head  was  hidden  when  he  lowered  it  to  feed  but 
enough  of  his  shoulder  was  visible  above  the  grassy  ridge  for  a 
fatal  shot.  Kneeling  down  and  aiming  carefully  I fired  and  one 
shot  knocked  him  over.  At  the  report  of  the  gun  six  fine  rams 
rushed  up  within  range,  halted,  and  gazed  at  us  and  their  dead 
companion.  The  leader  of  the  flock  was  a large  heavy-horned 
specimen,  but  I now  had  all  the  rams  I needed,  so  I just  remained 
motionless  and  admired  their  graceful  actions  as  they  passed  out 
of  sight  over  the  hill.  When  we  reached  the  kill,  the  happy  feeling 
of  success  was  somewhat  tinged  with  regret  at  the  death  of  such 
a fine  creature.  What  a handsome  expression  this  noble  head 
possessed!  The  delicately  modelled,  sensitive  nose;  the  large  rich 
orange-colored  eyes  which  still  seemed  to  hold  the  spark  of  life. 
One  could  not  help  admiring  this  white  monarch  of  the  mountains, 
the  grandest  game  animal  in  North  America. 

I now  required  only  one  ewe  and  a lamb  to  complete  the  con- 
templated museum  group,  so  the  following  day  we  started  up 
the  steep  mountain  beside  the  camp  and  in  an  hour  gained  the 
summit,  breathless  but  still  strong.  There  were  no  sheep  in  sight 
so  we  kept  on  and  at  frequent  intervals  scanned  the  hillside  with 
the  glasses.  At  ten  o’clock  I spotted  two  sheep  on  a distant  plateau 
and  later  noted  others  that  were  grazing  on  the  grass-covered  hill- 
side. We  figured  that  the  two  lone  animals  might  be  the  ewe 
and  the  lamb  that  we  hoped  to  get,  so  we  immediately  planned  the 
means  of  approach.  They  were  on  the  top  of  a flat  mountain 
about  two  miles  away  and  it  was  necessary  to  descend  first  into 
the  deep  valley  and  then  climb  the  long  steep  slope  on  the  opposite 
side.  This  looked  easy  but  involved  much  effort  and  two  long 
hours  of  toil.  On  reaching  the  top  I found  the  animals  lying 
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down  and  enjoying  the  warm  noonday  sun.  They  were  in  such 
a position  that  a successful  stalk  was  not  practical  from  where 
we  stood,  so  we  slid  back  out  of  sight  behind  the  hill  and  made  a 
half  circle  around  them,  advancing  from  higher  ground.  The 
game  was  within  sight  when  we  straightened  up  for  a look.  Eighty 
yards  was  close  enough  so  I fired  and  killed  the  ewe.  The  lamb, 
bewildered,  advanced  towards  us.  Johnnie  handed  me  his  light 
gun  and  one  shot  from  this  was  ample  to  finish  an  unpleasant 
job.  Science  was  served,  but  in  a way  I was  glad  that  the  sheep 
hunt  was  over. 

We  stayed  in  camp  all  the  next  day  shaving  the  skins  and 
washing  the  stains  off  the  hair  of  the  sheep.  The  change  of  work 
was  welcome  and  we  rested  and  feasted  on  large  steaks  of  sheep 
meat.  This  meat  is  without  a doubt  the  best  of  all  game.  I have 
eaten  caribou,  moose,  deer,  and  bear,  but  prefer  by  far  mutton 
of  the  wild  mountain  ram.  The  next  day  we  broke  camp  and 
packed  three  hundred  pounds  of  this  meat  on  our  horses  to  give 
to  the  miners  and  Indians  in  the  Chisana  mining  camp.  It 
required  two  days  to  reach  this  settlement  but  our  route  led  through 
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wonderful  country  and  the  time  passed  quickly  as  we  picked  our 
course  between  the  hills.  Several  bands  of  caribou  were  grazing 
on  the  lowlands  as  we  passed  along.  One  group  of  six  eyed  us 
sharply  and  ran  before  the  horses  like  a herd  of  frightened  cows. 
On  our  right  I noticed  a patch  of  white  in  the  distance  at  the  base 
of  a high  mountain  and  turning  the  glasses  in  that  direction  I 
discovered  a flock  of  sheep  lying  down  and  basking  in  the  warm 
sunlight.  The  day  was  clear  and  I counted  seventy-five  animals  in 
all.  What  a chance  for  a photograph  this  would  have  made.  But 
pelts  more  than  pictures  were  our  object  at  that  time,  so  we  kept  on 
towards  Chisana. 

We  rode  into  camp  at  early  noon.  All  the  dogs  barked  at  us 
as  we  entered  the  town  and  from  the  entrance  of  their  tents  the 
Indians  stared  at  us  inquisitively.  Huskydooking  miners  greeted 
the  guides  and  after  an  exchange  of  local  news  we  were  given 
quarters  for  the  night  in  an  abandoned  log  cabin.  The  place 
was  so  utterly  dilapidated  that  I was  glad  to  clear  out  in  the 
morning.  The  inhabitants  of  Chisana  had  dwindled  from  2,000 
in  1913  to  50  in  1921.  What  struck  me  as  interesting  was  the 
report  of  the  plentifulness  of  game  when  the  hordes  of  gold  seekers 
first  entered  the  country.  Old  miners  informed  me  that  5,000 
mountain  sheep  were  killed  the  first  year  of  the  gold  stampede  and 
about  the  same  number  the  following  year.  It  is  evident  that  a 
mining  camp  in  Alaska  means  the  destruction  of  much  game  and 
our  search  for  mountain  sheep  was  undertaken  none  too  soon. 
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CAMILLO  INNOCENTI 
By  Andrea  Ferretti 


It  has  been  remarked  by  La  Sizeranne  that  the  French  doc- 
trines of  the  “Impressionists”  and  “Neo-impressionists”  have 
been  proclaimed  by  their  followers  as  a discovery  and  applied  as 
if  they  were  a finality. 

We  cannot  deny  the  importance  of  technique  in  its  function 
of  expression,  but  we  must  recognize  that  whenever  technical 
theories  are  set  forth  as  supreme  the  spirit  of  art  deviates  into 
virtuosity  of  craftsmanship.  The  history  of  art  in  many  instances 
confirms  this;  it  happens  also  when  the  fact  of  the  inter-relation 
of  light  and  color  has  been  brought  so  much  to  the  foreground 
as  to  make  many  a painter  forget  everything  else. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  Camillo  Innocenti,  although  he  is  a 
“divisionist.”  With  him  technique  is  only  a medium.  As  such, 
the  neo-impressionistic  methods  are  in  his  hands  very  effective 
and  valuable  in  connecting  the  art-spirit  of  the  Italian  past  with 
modern  art.  If  the  strength  and  sensuousness  of  color  in  his  paint- 
ings are  given  still  more  richness  by  the  divisionistic  craftsman- 
ship, one  has  to  recognize  that  an  essential  solidity  of  drawing 
and  dignity  of  composition,  which  have  always  formed  the  Italian 
standard,  remain  as  a backbone. 

Innocenti  has  been  directed  in  his  achievement  by  the  senti- 
ment which  distinguishes  art  racially  and  nationally.  He  is  most 
happily  gifted  and  sincere  in  that  respect.  A national  art  is  born 
from  the  common  consent  of  a race  to  embody  in  some  given 
form  its  own  ideal  of  beauty.  Through  centuries  and  different 
personalities  technical  expression  may  very  well  vary  according 
to  new  possibilities,  but  the  spirit  of  beauty  must  be  reckoned 
with  as  faithfully  identified  with  the  spirit  of  the  race. 

Perhaps  a critical  understanding  of  Innocenti’s  artistic  tem- 
perament may  be  better  reached  by  telling  how  he  first  felt  the 
call  to  art,  and  by  recalling  his  beginnings. 

Born  in  Rome  the  14th  of  June,  1871,  when  fourteen  years 
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THE  YELLOW  ROOM 
Painting  by  Camillo  Innocenti 


old  Camillo  Innocenti  was  requested  by  Ludwig  Seitz  to  pose  for 
the  figure  of  a page  in  a large  fresco  he  was  then  painting  in  the 
Vatican,  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino.  It  was  during  the  course 
of  this  work  and  while  surrounded  by  so  many  artistic  treasures 
that  young  Innocenti  became  so  fervently  enthusiastic  and  so 
emboldened  that  he  dared  to  ask  his  father’s  consent  to  put  aside 
all  his  Latin  books  and  study  painting  instead.  To  convince  this 
father,  a distinguished  architect,  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a course 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Young  Innocenti’s  victory  must 
have  been  indeed  the  result  of  a true  vocational  conviction. 

He  began  to  study  under  the  guidance  of  Seitz. 

This  association  did  not,  however,  last  long.  Ludwig  Seitz 
certainly  possessed  a masterly  knowledge  of  Italian  classics,  but 
his  northern  temperament  had  stiffened  the  understanding  of 
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them  to  a point  of 
scholarship  which 
diverged  too  far 
from  the  truly 
Italian  spirit  of 
the  pupil.  Still 
the  solidity  of 
drawing  and  the 
grace  of  composi- 
tion of  the  Italian 
masters,  were, 
through  Seitz’s 
teachings,  quickly 
and  permanently 
assimilated  by 
Innocenti. 

As  Arduino  Col- 
asanti  remarks : “a 
superficial  observ- 
er of  Innocenti’s 
juvenile  works 
would  certainly 
find  an  evident  re- 
lationship between 
the  “Canzone  Cio- 
ciare”  and  certain 

paintings  by  Michetti,  and  also  between  the  “Cristo  nel  Deserto"’ 
( 1894)  and  some  pictures  by  Domenico  Morelli,  while  the  technique 
of  “Pierette”  might  recall  Mancini’s  technical  handling.  Neverthe- 
less, anyone  penetrating  beyond  superficial  appearances  would 
see  clearly  that  something,  too,  from  Ludwig  Seitz  came  to  Inno- 
centi’s ready  and  assimilating  mind.  As  a matter  of  fact,  although 
he  derived  from  Michetti  the  love  for  peasant  costumes  and 
naturalistic  material,  from  Mancini  the  study  of  light  and  the 
audacity  to  attempt  to  harmonize  the  most  crude  and  opposite 
colors,  and  from  the  French  (above  all  others  from  Besnard)  the 
faculty  to  balance  the  light-and-shade  in  a picture  so  as  to  make 
only  certain  luminous  parts  sing  above  the  orchestra  of  minor 
tones,  he  remains  indebted  to  the  rigorous  classicism  of  his  first 
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Painting  by  Camillo  Innocenti 
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teacher  for  that 
strong,  construc- 
tive and  synthetic 
vigor  of  drawing 
which  is  only  the 
more  present  as  it 
is  intentionally 
more  hidden. 

When  twenty- 
four  years  old, 
Camillo  Innocenti, 
by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Board 
of  Fine  Arts,  was 
awarded  the  Gov- 
ernment Prize  for 
young  students  for 
his  historic  paint- 
ing “The  Pact  at 
Pontida.”  This 
enabled  him  to 
realize  one  of  his  great  wishes  and  go  to  Spain  to  study  Velasquez. 

How  much  he  benefited  from  the  great  Spaniard,  the  precursor 
of  modern  painting,  public  and  critics  detected  very  soon  after 
his  return  to  Italy.  The  series  of  “Abruzzi  Peasants,”  which  he 
exhibited  in  Venice  in  1905,  in  Milan  in  1906  and  in  Rome, 
appeared  as  a revelation.  With  these  paintings  Innocenti  had 
definitely  attained  a style  of  his  own.  His  technique  had  become 
very  sensitive  and  capable  of  seizing  the  most  delicate  trans- 
parencies and  the  most  passionate  coloring  of  peasant  costumes 
seen  in  mountain  atmosphere,  while  his  lyrical  temperament  had 
found  its  proper  medium  of  expression. 

This  success  became  the  starting  point  of  Innocenti’s  most 
inspired  motifs.  The  interpretation  of  the  delicate  intimacy  of 
interiors  and  the  expression  of  the  lyrical  emotion  characterizing 
all  the  different  episodes  of  the  modern  woman’s  life  became 
his  exclusive  subject. 

Innocenti’s  interiors  are  painted  with  luminous  atmospheric 
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Painting  by  Camillo  Innocenti 
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quality.  By  delicate  and  accurately  registered  passages,  the 
painter  transforms  diffused  color  into  pure  and  rich  intensities  on 
certain  culminating  points.  The  power  of  modulating  so  exactly 
and  to  such  a great  degree  of  finish  these  numberless  little  pas- 
sages with  all  their  preciousness  of  tone-values  until  they  are 
brought  to  affirm  spontaneously  the  maximum  of  color-tone — this 
forms  the  individual  gift  of  Innocenti  and  his  most  beautiful  and 
artistic  achievement. 

As  Innocenti  adapts  his  technique  to  different  lyrical  moments 
of  the  subject,  the  character  thereof  is  highly  enhanced.  Whether 
he  follows  the  woman  in  all  her  varied  surroundings,  from  the 
intimacy  of  a boudoir  to  a tea-party  or  to  the  stage;  whether  he 
paints  her  in  the  subtle  and  exquisitely  colored  atmosphere  of  a 
dressing-room  or  under  the  striking  effects  of  artificial  light, 
Innocenti  always  and  above  everything  else  expresses  her  charac- 
ter. Objective  variety  is  reached  through  subjectivity.  It  entitles 
Camillo  Innocenti  to  a conspicuous  place  among  the  most  refined 
painters  of  femininity  of  our  time. 

A record  of  Innocenti’s  exhibitions  and  prizes  can  scarcely 
give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  success  he  has  enjoyed  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  America  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  in  1904  and  the  great  medal  of  honor  at  the 
Panama  International  Exposition  in  1915  when  he  exhibited  the 
pictures  “Green  Shawl,”  “Morning,”  the  “Black  Ribbon”  and 
“The  Yellow  Room,”  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.  Other  remarkable  prizes  were  the  gold  medal  at  Venice 
in  1905,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1906,  the  gold  medal  at 
Bruxelles  in  1910  and  the  gold  medal  at  Barcelona  in  1911.  His 
personal  exhibitions  in  Paris  (1913),  and  at  the  “Secessione”  in 
Rome  (1914)  were  striking. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  exhibition  in  Paris  that  Gabriel 
Mourey  wrote  of  him  enthusiastically:  “It  may  be  that  you  are 

at  first  surprised,  almost  disconcerted,  by  the  lyrical  passion  of 
his  language;  but  I cannot  believe  that  if  you  lend  him  a little 
attention  it  will  be  long  before  you  are  conquered  by  the  new 
sonorousness  of  the  vocabulary  which  he  uses,  and  attracted  by 
the  music,  so  grandly  suggestive,  so  fecund  in  hitherto  unknown 
expressions,  which  springs  from  all  his  works.” 

Innocenti  is  by  no  means  resting  upon  his  laurels.  We  know 
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that  he  is  at  present  following  his  genius  forward.  He  is  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  the  vanguard  of  painting.  And  he  will.  A 
painter  who  has  arrived  at  modern  art  through  Velasquez  and 
Mancini  has  indeed  countless  possibilities  of  further  achievement. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  GOODYEAR 
Born  April  21st,  1846 
Died  February  19th,  1923  * 


* An  extended  notice  and  appreciation  of  Professor  Goodyear  s life  and  work 
will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES 


The  invitations  to  the  Opening  View  of  the  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Russian 
Paintings  and  Sculpture,  on  February  24,  met  with  an  unprecedented  response.  Three 
thousand  guests  thronged  the  galleries  and  among  them  were  numbered  the  leading 
members  in  the  artistic,  social  and  theatrical  circles  of  the  Russian  Colony  in  New 
York,  as  well  as  interested  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  their  guests.  The 
interest  of  the  public  throughout  the  six  weeks  that  the  paintings  and  sculptures 
were  exhibited  continued  unabated,  more  than  seventy  thousand  visitors  viewing  the 
exhibition  galleries  during  this  time,  while  on  the  last  day  the  attendance  numbered 
over  seven  thousand. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  Exhibition  additional  paintings  were  received  from 
Europe,  among  others  a group  of  canvases  by  Boris  Anisfeld  which  had  been  detained 
for  several  months  in  Sweden  on  account  of  a fortunately  false  report  which  had 
been  received  by  the  Swedish  authorities  of  the  death  of  the  artist.  The  paintings 
had  formed  part  of  the  Baltic  Exhibition  opened  at  Malmo  during  the  summer  of 
1914  but  suddenly  closed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  collection  of  paintings 
was  held  intact  by  the  Swedish  Commissioner  of  the  Exhibition  all  through  the  war. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  has  recently  sent  to  Paris  as  a loan  exhibit  a selection 
from  its  series  of  watercolors  by  John  Singer  Sargent  and  Winslow  Homer.  This 
loan  was  made  in  co-operation,  with  Mrs.  Montgomery  Sears  and  the  President  of 
the  Copley  Society  of  Boston,  who  have  arranged  with  the  President  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  to  hold  an  Exhibition  of  American  Paintings  and 
Sculpture  during  the  month  of  May  and  the  first  two  weeks  in  June  in  the  Galleries 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Ville-TEveque,  where  the  Ingres  Exposition  was  held  last  year  with 
so  much  success.  The  American  artists  whose  works  have  been  chosen  for  this 
exhibition  are  John  Singer  Sargent,  Winslow  Homer,  Dodge  Macknight  and  Paul 
Manship. 

Other  examples  of  Sargent's  water  colors  from  the  Museum  collection  of  that 
painter’s  works  were  lent  to  the  exhibition  held  recently  in  Baltimore  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  New  Museum  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Garrett  Mansion.  At  the 
same  time  the  “Elk,”  a bronze  by  Robert  H.  Rockwell  of  the  Museum  staff,  was 
lent  to  the  Baltimore  Exhibition  by  Mr.  Norman  James  of  Baltimore,  the  owner. 

Another  group  of  material  loaned  recently  by  the  Museum  consisted  of  a series 
of  Oriental  robes  displayed  at  the  International  Silk  Exhibit  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace. 

A gift  has  just  been  received  from  Mr.  Harold  Putnam  Browne  of  unusual 
archaeological  interest,  viz.:  an  iron  spike  belonging  to  the  period  of  early  Franco- 
Gallic  rule  in  France,  found  in  the  excavations  of  a Gallic  stronghold  near  the 
village  of  Luzech  in  the  Department  of  the  Lot  in  southern  France.  M.  Armand 
Vire,  one  of  the  most  eminent  archaeologists  of  Europe,  who  was  placed  by  the 
French  Government  in  charge  of  these  excavations,  presented  Mr.  Browne  and 
his  three  friends,  Mr.  Donald  Frederick  Witherstine,  Mrs.  Virginia  Thurmann  Cole 
and  Miss  Elsie  Mae  Hallett,  with  the  spike,  which  was  unearthed  during  their  visit 
and  has  now  been  given  by  them  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  “These  iron  spikes,” 
said  M.  Armand  Vire,  “were!  used  to  pin  together  the  wooden  beams  used  to  form 
the  breastworks  of  Gallic  fortifications  and  only  a very  few  are  still  in  existence.” 
The  largest  collection  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Musee  de  St.  Germain-en-Laye  near  Paris. 
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In  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  of  February  eighteenth  was  published  a very 
interesting  little  cut  of  a small  limestone  relief  which  appears  among  the  material 
bequeathed  the  Brooklyn  Museum  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Edwin  Wilbour.  It  is 
the  portrait  of  Khun-Aten  (Amenhophis  IV)  and  his  wife,  predecessor  and  father- 
in-law  of  the  much-discussed  Tut-ankh-Amen,  and  shows  the  influence  of  the  artistic 
revival  that  took  place  during  the  reign  of  the  heretic  king  in  the  freedom  of  its 
living  line  and  its  unmistakable  quality  of  artistic  truth. 

Miss  Eliza  Maria  Niblack,  formerly  a member  of  the  Museum  staff,  has  recently 
returned  from  a trip  to  North  Africa,  where  she  went  to  study  Mohammedan  Art. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  tour  was  the  handicrafts  of  Morocco,  the  terra  nuova  of 
the  French,  where  under  the  wise  policy  of  Marechal  Lyautey,  the  Governor-General, 
the  Departement  des  Beaux  Arts  is  making  a sincere  endeavor  to  conserve  the  native 
arts  from  European  commercial  deterioration.  Rug  weaving,  carving  in  wood  and 
plaster,  embroidery,  work  in  brass  and  copper,  jewelry  and  leather,  illumination, 
weaving  of  silks  and  of  fabrics  in  cotton  and  wool:  all  are  executed  by  hand  today 
as  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  French  are  trying  to  keep  the  standards  up  to  the 
high  level  of  the  best  periods. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  lectures  have  been  carried  out  successfully  as  scheduled. 
The  varied  description  of  these  lectures  reflects  the  composite  character  of  the 
Museum,  and  the  lecturers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Gerald  H.  Thayer, 
Painter  and  Naturalist;  Professor  Ettore  Cadorin,  Sculptor  and  Lecturer  at  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  Christian  Brinton,  Critic  and  Essayist,  and  Dr.  Robert  Cushman 
Murphy,  Curator,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  are  well-known  in  their 
respective  fields. 

A selection  of  desirable  forms  of  pigeons  to  extend  the  Museum’s  exhibition 
series  illustrating  “Variations  under  Domestication,”  was  made  at  the  annual  poultry 
show  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  early  in  the  month,  and,  in  response 
to  letters  addressed  to  respective  breeders,  gifts  have  been  received  of  two  very  choice 
specimens  of  fancy  breeds  and  another  was  secured  by  purchase  at  a nominal  price. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Zabriskie,  who  has  lately  become  a life-member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  ha£  given  to  the  Museum  a valuable  series  of  photographs  of  racial  types 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  the  following  gifts  during  the  months 
of  January,  February  and  March:  From  an  Anonymous  Donor:  an  oil  painting, 
“Terreno  Malorca,”  by  W.  J.  Potter.  From  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott:  a water  color, 
“L’Amazone,”  by  Edouard  Manet  and  a bronze  bust  of  J.  Alden  Weir  by  Olin 
Warner.  From  Mr.  G.  J.  Demotte:  a twelfth  century  medieval  marble  bas-relief 
representing  Saint  Prosper.  From  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund:  a section  of 
plaster  pavement  from  Tell-el-Amarna,  dating  about  1400  B.C.  From  Mr.  John 
Gelert:  six  terra  cotta  figures  by  John  Gelert.  From  the  Harry  Lee  Post:  an  oil 
painting,  “Portrait  of  Captain  Harry  Lee,”  by  Edith  S.  Foy.  From  Mr.  S.  A.  Lewisohn: 
an  oil  painting,  “The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  by  Thomas  Derrick.  From  Mrs.  Wm. 
A.  Putnam:  an  oil  painting,  “Fete  Champetre,”  by  Adolphe  Monticelli. 

The  following  purchases  have  been  made:  A water  color,  “Market  Scene,  Spain,” 
by  Robert  Blum.  An  oil  painting,  “The  Village  of  Gardanne,”  by  Paul  Cezanne. 
An  oil  painting,  “La  Villa  Rotonda,”  by  Emma  Ciardi.  An  oil  Painting,  “Portrait 
of  Mrs.  David  Forman  and  Child,”  by  Charles  Willson  Peale.  A water  color,  “Portrait 
of  Axel  Haig,”  by  Anders  L.  Zorn. 

The  following  loans  have  been  received:  From  Miss  Janet  Peck:  three  paintings 
as  follows:  “Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Lady,”  by  Anthony  Van  Dyck;  “Portrait  of 
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Miss  Janet  Peck,”  by  Frans  von  Lenbach;  and  “Portrait  of  Bishop  of  Serbia,”  by 
John  S.  Sargent.  From  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department:  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
pieces  of  silver  service  formerly  belonging  to  the  Cruiser  “Brooklyn” 

S.  Arlent-Edwards  has  presented  to  the  Museum  fifty-nine  mezzotints  from  his 
scraper  and  an  exhibition  of  this  material  was  held  for  one  month  ending  March  15th. 

The  Print  Department  has  purchased  five  characteristic  prints  by  George  Hart 
(“Pop”  Hart),  that  wanderer  and  seeker  after  the  unusual  in  art.  They  include: 
“Voo  Doo  Dance,  British  West  Indies”  (Lithograph)  ; “A  Bit  of  San  Domingo”  (Dry 
point  and  soft  ground);  “Awaiting  the  Boat’s  Return,  Trinidad”  (Dry  point); 
“Chicken  Vender  of  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies”  (Aquatint  and  dry  point)  ; “The 
cock  Fight  (San  Domingo)”  (Hand  colored  lithograph). 

The  lithograph  “The  Farriers”  has  been  added  to  the  Museum’s  notable  collection 
of  Whistler  lithographs. 

Madame  Raymonde  Delaunois  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  has  presented  to  the 
Museum  a dry  point  of  herself  by  Helleu.  She  has  also  presented  four  other  prints, 
two  by  L.  Seevagey  and  two  by  Georges  Simon. 

The  excavation  of  Tut-Ankh-Amen’s  tomb  has  resulted  in  so  many  demands  for 
source  material  for  Egyptian  design  from  art  students,  trade  designers  and  others 
that  an  exhibition  of  colored  plates  has  been  made  in  the  Print  Gallery  which  will 
continue  until  April  13th.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Library  contains  much  available 
material  for  those  interested  in  this  phase  of  art. 

Among  the  recent  accessions  to  the  Museum  Library  are  the  following:  Acker- 

man’s “Wall  Paper”;  “Arte  y Decoracion  en  Espana”;  Chandler’s  “Animal  Parasites 
and  Human  Disease”;  Cohn's  “Die  Kunst  des  Ostens,”  5 v. ; Ernst’s  “Broderies 
Chinois”  and  his  “Ceramique  Orientale”;  Guptill’s  “Sketching  and  Rendering  in 
Pencil”;  Hottenroth’s  “Le  Costume”:  Jastrow’s  “Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria” 
and  Pollen’s  “Seven  Centuries  of  Lace.” 
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L 'MQ'UTAQUE  PRAWhQH  I 

THE  SECRETARY  HOUSE 
By  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood 

THE  land  upon  which  the  Secretary  house  was  built  is  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  was  part  of  a grant  made  by 
Caecilius  Calvert  to  Henry  Sewall  of  London,  England,  who  came 
to  Maryland  in  1661  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  one  of  whom 
was  a boy,  Nicholas  Sewall.  This  particular  tract  of  land,  con- 
sisting of  about  six  hundred  acres,  was  originally  called  The 
Indian  Neck,  and  the  grant  is  dated  March  12,  1664.  The  name 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Secretary  Sewall’s  Creek.  Henry 
Sewall  was  a man  of  great  prominence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Prov- 
ince, and  owned  large  tracts  of  land.  He  died  in  1665,  and  in 
the  following  year  his  widow  married  Charles  Calvert,  3rd  Baron 
Baltimore,  3rd  Lord  Proprietor  of  Maryland.  Nicholas  Sewall 
must  have  been  very  young  at  this  date  and  the  mother  took 
her  family  of  young  children  to  Lord  Baltimore’s  home  on 
his  estate  of  Mattapany,  which  Nicholas  Sewall  apparently 
obtained  later  from  Baltimore,  for  he  died  there  in  1737. 
Nicholas  Sewall  was  a member  of  his  Lordship’s  Council  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Province,  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  absence  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  colony. 

In  his  will,  Nicholas  Sewall  left  to  his  two  unmarried  daugh- 
ters, Ann  and  Sophia,  his  property  known  as  “Lady’s  Gift  and 
Sewall’s  Range.”  As  near  as  it  is  possible  to  identify  this  tract, 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  Secretary  property  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  or  possibly  his  mother. 

The  facts  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Secretary  house 
was  the  house  built  by  Henry  Sewall  and  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  family  until  his  death  and  the  remarriage  of  his  wife  to  Lord 
Baltimore. 

The  house  is  of  brick  laid  in  Flemish  bond  with  a la  rge 
chimney  on  the  north  end  and  a small  one  on  the  southeast.  It 
faced  west  with  a door  in  the  center  between  two  windows  and 
the  three  dormers  in  the  roof  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  furnished 
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THE  SECRETARY  HOUSE.  Fig.  1. 


the  light  for  the  second  story.  (See  Figure  1.)  It  is  a typical 
seventeenth  century  Virginia  or  Maryland  house  of  the  wealthy 
class  and  several  specimens  of  these  charming  little  houses  are 
still  extant,  notably  the  Thorogood  house  and  one  other  on  Cape 
Henry  just  outside  of  Norfolk  and  one  or  two  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  and  they  are  of  the  same  general  architecture 
as  the  small  seventeenth  century  churches,  several  of  which  still 
stand,  such  as  Trinity  Church  on  the  Little  Cheptank  River  not  far 
from  Secretary. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  Sewall  house  is  very  unusual, 
different  from  any  of  the  seventeenth  century  brick  houses  known. 
In  the  other  houses  of  this  period  there  is  a hallway  through  the 
centre  with  stairs,  a large  room  on  the  left  and  one  or  two  rooms 
on  the  right.  In  this  house,  however,  the  front  door  opens  into 
a large  room;  to  the  right  is  a square  hallway  with  stairs  having 
two  landings  in  seventeenth  century  fashion  and  rail  and  spindles 
of  the  same  style.  To  the  left  of  this  hallway  is  a small  room, 
probably  used  as  a bedroom  with  a corner  fireplace  and  a door 
making  an  exit  on  the  south  end.  Upstairs  are  several  small 
bedrooms  panelled  in  sheathing  in  the  seventeenth  century  manner, 
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probably  original.  The  panelling  on  the  ground  floor,  however, 
is  not  seventeenth  century  and  must  have  been  added  at  a later 
date,  perhaps  when  a wing,  the  signs  of  which  are  visible  on  the 
south  end,  was  built.  The  door  between  the  large  room  and  the 
little  bedroom  has  been  cut  through  within  the  memory  of  the 
last  owner.  All  of  the  original  exterior  doors  have  disap- 
peared. About  the  doors  in  the  bedrooms  and  in  the  hallway 
and  about  the  fireplaces  in  the  large  and  small  room,  are  heavy 
balection  mouldings.  The  form  of  the  cornice  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  Warner  House  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  which 
was  built  between  1718  and  1723,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  panelling  was  placed  in  this  house  about  that  time,  for 
Nicholas  Sewall  in  1720  sold  to  Henry  Hooper  his  place  called 
Warwick  Fort  Manor  and  it  is  likely ‘that:  lie  theft  dm^iwed  the 
Secretary  house,  having  in  mind,  to  give  it  to  Tiis  two  unmarried 
daughters,  which  he  afterwards  Mid  wcl-f.  ; * 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  the 'panelling  of  “the  large  room 
are  the  two  cupboard  doors  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace  (frontis- 
piece), the  upper  portion  of  which  is  cut  in  the  curves  found  on  the 
mirrors  and  secretaries  of  the  period  (see  mirror  to  right  of 
fireplace  in  frontispiece,  and  secretary  appearing  in  figure  3). 

The  cornice  shown  in  the  rooms  as  set  up  temporarily  in  the 
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museum  is  not  the  original,  nor  are  the  two  doors  at  either  end  of 
the  large  room. 

The  furnishing  of  the  house  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  following  facts  which  seem  to  coincide  with  the  informa- 
tion above  given.  First,  that  the  house  represents  more  than  one 
period  of  fashion,  the  one  when  it  was  originally  built  and  occu- 
pied, and  the  other  when  the  granddaughters  of  the  original  owner 
returned  to  make  it  their  home,  at  which  time  the  panelling 
was  installed  and  additions,  which  are  not  now  in  existence,  made 
to  the  house.  Second,  that  it  was  always  occupied  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  touch  with  the  fashion  of  their  day  and  socially 
important. 

The  only  reliable  guide  to  the  furnishings  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries  are  the  probate  records, 
wills  and  inventories,  contemporary  letters,  diaries  and  news- 
papers and  books  on  manners  and  customs,  both  English  and 
American.  All  of  these  have  been  carefully  studied  and  show  that 
the  houses  of  that  time  were  very  comfortably  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished. Even  very  modest  inventories  contain  records  of  bed  and 
window  curtains,  chair  and  cupboard  cushions;  mantel  ornaments 
of  Delft,  china  and  glass;  fire  irons  of  iron  and  brass,  candlesticks 
of  brass,  pewter  and  silver,  and  lamps  and  sconces  of  the  same 
materials;  needlepoint  pictures,  paintings,  landscapes,  seascapes, 
portraits,  and  pictures  of  fruits  and  flowers,  prints  and  Mez- 
zotints hung  on  the  walls,  one  of  the  popular  subjects  being 
portraits  of  royalty.  The  window  seats  were  cushioned  with  the 
same  materials  of  which  the  curtains  were  made,  and  all  chairs, 
shelves  and  tables  had  cushions  and  carpets.  A carpet  at  this 
time  was  never  for  floor  covering,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  floors  were  not  covered. 

There  appears  in  the  Boston  News  Letter  dated  April  25  to 
May  2,  1715,  the  following  advertisement: 

“Looking  Glasses  of  all  sorts,  glass  sconces,  Cabbinetts,  Es- 
critoires, Chests  of  Drawers,  Tables,  Beaufetts,  Writing  Desks, 
Bookcases  with  Desks  * * * Done  and  Sold  by  William 

Randle,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Cabinett  & Looking  Glass  Shop  in 
Queen  Street,  near  the  Town  House,  Boston.”  If  the  foregoing 
articles  were  for  sale  in  Boston  they  were  certainly  obtainable 
in  Maryland,  which  was  in  equally  close  touch  with  England, 
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BEDROOM,  SECRETARY  HOUSE.  Fig.  5. 

and  in  Nicholas  Sewall’s  inventory  appears  the  item  “Boston 
Chairs.” 

A Maryland  inventory  dated  May,  1726,  reads  as  follows: 

“18  rush  bottomed  chairs. 

“8  leather  chairs,  4 mohair  chairs,  4 cane  chairs,  3 easy  chairs, 
“1  covered  with  plush,  a mohair  settee  and  a cane  couch,  an  oak 
“table,  a large  walnut  ovall  table,  card  and  backgammon  tables 
“and  six  dressing  tables.  2 dressing  glasses,  2 looking  glasses, 
“2  large,  two  small  sconces,  2 glass  lanterns. 

“5  sets  of  andirons,  fenders  and  chimney  backs,  curtains  of 
“damask  for  doors  & windows,  calico  window  curtains,  a gilt 
“leather  skreen. 

“21  prints,  one  of  George  the  first  and  one  of  Queen  Anne’s 
“tomb,  and  12  prints  of  Hudibras,  Oil  paintings  of  George  I and 
“Queen  Anne,  oil  painting  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts. 

“Bedsteads  with  mohair  & silk  curtains,  fustian  wrought  cur- 
tains, green  curtains,  seersucker  curtains  and  a quilt  for  each 
“bed.” 

This  record,  one  of  many,  is  quoted  to  show  that  a house  lived 
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in  by  people  of  education  and  social  experience  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  section  of  the  country  where 
this  house  stood,  was  well  and  abundantly  furnished. 

All  of  the  furniture  shown  in  the  house  dates  before  1725. 
In  the  staircase  hall  (Figure  4)  has  been  placed  a chest  and  writing 
box  which  belongs  to  the  period  dating  before  1700.  The  tall 
chest  of  drawers  in  the  same  hall  belongs  to  the  late  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  such  pieces  were  so  generally  owned 
that  they  appear  in  practically  every  record. 

The  bedroom  (Figures  5 and  6)  is  furnished  in  the  style  which 
still  prevailed  through  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  bed  is  hung  in  what  was  described  in  the  inventories  as 
“wrought  curtains,”  and  every  family  where  there  were  ladies 
with  leisure  was  well  supplied  with  needle  wrought  curtains,  chair 
seats  and  cushions.  The  dressing  table  is  completely  covered,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  period,  with  the  same  material  as  the 
window  curtains.  The  brass  clock  dates  about  1680. 

The  main  room  (Figures  2 and  7),  as  at  present  arranged, 
must  serve  for  both  living  and  dining  room  and  contains  the 
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dining  table  and  chairs,  a clock,  some  small  tables,  a desk  with 
bookcase  top,  a cane  couch  and  a harpsicord  by  John  Hitchcock, 
dating  about  1720.  Harpsichords,  though  rare  in  the  colonies  at 
this  time,  were  by  no  means  unknown.  The  window  hangings  are 
of  camlett,  a mixture  of  camel’s  hair  and  silk,  enriched  with 
needlework  borders. 

The  following  list  of  materials  in  use  for  draperies  and  up- 
holstery is  taken  from  the  records  dating  from  1675  to  1720. 
Camac,  bancours,  perpetuana,  camlett,  silk,  satin,  plush,  mohair, 
chintz,  calico,  fustian,  kitterminister,  harrateen,  damask  and  serge. 


MAIN  ROOM.  SECRETARY  HOUSE.  Fig.  7. 

Turkey  carpets  begin  to  appear  in  the  inventories  in  the  late  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  become  more  and  more  frequent 
until  they  are  used  as  floor  coverings  after  1750. 

The  vases  on  the  mantel  and  on  the  harpsichord  are  Delft,  made 
by  Witsenbergh  about  1690;  the  paintings,  also,  are  of  the  period; 
over  the  mantel,  the  portrait  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  painted 
either  in  Charleston  or  at  his  plantation  of  Silk  Hope  and  dated 
April  5,  1705;  over  the  harpsichord,  the  portrait  of  his  wife, 
Lady  Johnson,  probably  painted  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  where 
her  husband  was  in  command  previous  to  his  being  made  governor; 
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over  the  couch,  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  Van  Der  Bilt  family, 
from  one  of  the  Hudson  River  towns,  painted  in  New  York  before 
1700,  probably  by  Evart  Duyckinck  first. 

The  mezzotints  on  the  walls  of  the  bedroom  are  by  I.  Smith. 
One  is  a portrait  of  George  Augustus,  afterward  George  II  of 
England,  done  in  1706,  the  year  he  was  created  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  other,  by  the  same  engraver,  is  of  Grinling  Gibbons 
and  his  wife. 

The  map,  including  Maryland,  hanging  in  the  staircase  hall, 
was  printed  in  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

The  rooms  here  shown  are  part  of  a series  of  interiors  owned 
by  the  museum  which  will  be  set  up  and  furnished  in  accordance 
with  the  fashion  of  their  respective  periods,  when  the  new  wing 
of  the  museum  is  completed,  and  they  will  illustrate  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  architecture  and  furnishings  from  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  about  the  year  eighteen  hundred. 


PORTRAIT  OF  PROFESSOR  GOODYEAR 
Painting  by  Wilford  S.  Conrow 


WILLIAM  HENRY  GOODYEAR,  M.A. 

AN  APPRECIATION 

By  WILFORD  S.  CONROW 

“You  have  opened  the  windoiv  that  has  been  closed  for  centuries , 
and  have  let  in  the  light.”* 

Curator  of  Fine  Arts,  Brooklyn  Museum;  Honorary  Degree  Master  of  Arts,  Yale 
University,  1904;  Honorary  Member,  Royal  Academies,  Venice  and  Milan;  Honorary 
Member,  Architectural  Associations,  Rome  and  Edinburgh;  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Ireland  and  of  Society  of  Architects,  London;  Corresponding 
Member,  American  Institute  of  Architects;  Author  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History, 
A History  of  Art,  The  Grammar  of  the  Lotus,  Roman  and  Medieval  Art,  Renaissance 
and  Modern  Art,  Greek  Refinements,  and  of  a large  number  of  published  essays  and 
articles,  especially  on  his  discoveries  of  Refinements  in  Cathedral  Architecture.  The 
creator  of  a real  revolution  in  modern  architecture. 

Born  April  21,  1846,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  son  of  Charles  and  Clarissa  (Beecher) 
Goodyear,  Graduate  of  Yale  University,  Class  of  1867 ; post  graduate  study  at  Uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  followed  by  travel  in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and 
Egypt.  Lecturer  on  history  and  history  of  art  from  1871  . . . Curator,  Metro- 

politan Museum,  1882-8.  Titular  Curator,  Broooklyn  Museum,  1890-99.  Curator  of 
Fine  Arts,  Brooklyn  Museum,  1899-1923.  In  charge  of  many  research  expeditions 
sent  out  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  to  gather  survey  proofs  of  Refinements  in  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  buildings.  Died 
February  19,  1923,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

By  the  death  of  Professor  William  Henry  Goodyear,  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  has  lost  a notably  wise  administrator  who  had 
been  its  Curator  of  Fine  Arts  since  its  organization.  At  the  same 
time  the  world  at  large  has  lost  an  outstanding  mind  whose 
activities  in  productive  research  have  left  indelible  marks  on  the 
history  of  human  achievement,  and  should  win  for  his  name  a 
lasting  place  in  the  Halls  of  Fame  in  which  we  gratefully  honor 
the  memories  of  those  whose  accomplishments  were  of  really  great 
and  far-reaching  importance. 

Professor  Goodyear  was  a man  who  not  only  possessed  un- 
usual charm  and  distinction  of  manner  but  whose  intellectual 
interests  were  so  many  and  withal  so  fortunately  varied  that  he  far 
transcended  in  knowledge  every  specific  work  undertaken  or 
position  held.  His  intellectual  curiosities  were  clear  and  definite 
to  the  very  end,  and  played  a vital  role,  not  only  in  preserving  in 

* John  La  Farge  to  William  Henry  Goodyear. 
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him  that  youthful  elasticity  of  mind  and  body  which  he  never 
lost,  but  in  developing  to  a supreme  degree  that  scrupulous 
objective  gathering  of  facts  and  clear  thinking  by  which  he  has 
restored  to  mankind  a knowledge  of  ancient  procedures  in  Archi- 
tecture which  makes  the  creations  of  architects  and  builders  look 
different  from  what  they  seemed  before,  and  which  is  working  not 
only  to  create  a beneficent  revolution  in  the  field  of  architecture, 
but  which,  as  John  La  Farge  truly  saw,  is  a “rediscovery  of  funda- 
mental principles  belonging  to  everything  in,  the  way  of  our  arts 
of  the  eye.”  He  was  a great  example  of  that  creative  intelligence 
which  transforms  the  world. 

We  would  do  well,  therefore,  to  seek  to  know  what  was  the 
background  of  this  mind,  what  characters  aroused  Professor 
Goodyear’s  admiration  during  the  formative  years,  what  principles 
appealed  to  him  as  being  so  fundamentally  important  as  to  win 
his  life-long  adherence,  what  methods  of  approach  to  problems  he 
look  from  former  generations  and  used  in  his  own  researches,  and 
what  pitfalls  for  the  scientist  and  archaeologist  he  scrupulously 
avoided. 

Descended  from  the  first  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  a son  of  Charles  Goodyear,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Vulcanization  of  India  Rubber  and  the  inventor 
of  its  many  applications  to  industry,  William  Henry  Goodyear 
spent  his  boyhood  years  in  England  and  France,  and  he  entered 
Yale  in  1863  with  a more  cosmopolitan  background  than  that 
of  the  average  undergraduate  of  an  American  college.  After 
graduation  from  Yale  in  1867,  three  years  were  spent  in  post- 
graduate study  in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and 
accompanying  Professor  Carl  Freiderichs  of  Berlin  to  Cyprus, 
in  travel  for  the  study  of  art  history  there,  and  in  Greece,  Syria 
and  Italy. 

During  these  formative  years  three  potent  influences  seem  to 
have  combined  to  develop  in  Professor  Goodyear,  and  to  a super- 
lative degree,  those  qualities  which  were  to  make  him  later  so 
authoritative  a figure  in  the  fine  arts.  These  were  his  father, 
Darwin  and  Goethe. 

Charles  Goodyear,  the  father  of  William  H.  Goodyear,  may 
be  classed  with  Bernard  Palissy  as  an  epic  example  of  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  of  patient  intelligent  endeavor  continued,  long 
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after  less  courageous  men  would  have  been  daunted  by  discour- 
agements, to  the  ultimate  success  of  important  discovery  and 
its  application  to  the  creation  of  great  industries.  After  his 
discovery  of  architectural  refinements  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa 
in  1870,  William  Henry  Goodyear  persisted  in  his  desire  to 
carry  on  the  research  through  whole  decades  in  which 
insufficient  means  made  further  investigation  impossible.  He 
persevered  although  almost  universal  skepticism  greeted  his  first 
pronouncement  in  1874,  until  he  was  able  to  resume  his  surveys 
of  European  cathedrals  in  1891.  He  was  privileged  to  live  to  see 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  refinements  accepted  as  fully 
established,  and  similar  refinements  incorporated  into  the  con- 
struction of  a considerable  number  of  important  contemporary 
buildings.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  his  writings  on  this 
subject  and  in  all  private  and  public  discussion  Professor 
Goodyear  carefully  avoided  hypotheses  and  theories  and  stated 
as  his  own  view  only  facts  that  could  be  demonstrated  with 
the  instruments  of  precision  that  he  used  in  ail  his  surveys. 
Much  of  the  authority  of  his  researches  lies  in  the  impossibility  of 
disproving  the  irrefutable  facts  lost  to  human  knowledge  since 
the  Renaissance  but  clearly  shown  in  the  superb  collection  of  en- 
larged photographs  which  is  the  unique  and  priceless  possession  of 
the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

The  writings  of  Darwin  disclosed  to  Professor  Goodyear,  while 
still  but  a boy,  the  importance  of  sequent  evolution , and 
this  principle  became  a dominant  note  in  his  entire  intellectual 
life,  the  golden  thread  which  led  him  successfully  through  hitherto 
unexplored  mazes  in  the  history  of  art.  The  theory  developed  in 
his  “Grammar  of  the  Lotus”*  was  conceived  during  his  studies  ol 
the  lotiform  decorations  in  Cypriote  art  while  Professor  Goodyear 
was  Curator  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  He  followed  the 
sequent  appearances  of  the  lotus  form  in  decorative  art  back  to  the 
use  of  the  blue  lotus  in  ancient  Egypt  as  a symbol  of  the  cult  of  sun 

*In  the  obituary  notice  of  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  July, 
1892,  Professor  Goodyear’s  “Grammar  of  the  Lotus”  is  referred  to  as  “one  of  the 
most  creditable  pieces  of  scholarship  of  American  origin,  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting studies  ever  made  of  the  development  of  art,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  adaptation  of  nature,  a monument  of  diligent  and  imaginative 
scholarship.”  It  was,  thanks  to  the  appreciation  and  through  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Edwards,  that  the  means  were  procured  for  the  publication  of  this  superb  book  in 
London  in  1891. 


worship,  and  forward  into  its  derived  forms  in  the  art  of  classic 
Greece  and  their  subsequent  developments,  some  of  which  still 
survive,  but  with  their  original  mystic  significance  quite  forgotten. 

Professor  Goodyear  applied  the  principle  of  sequent  evolution 
to  his  own  discoveries  of  architectural  refinements,  and  this  fact, 
we  think,  explains  why  this  research  possesses  epoch-making  quali- 
ties. Refinements,  be  it  understood,  are  demonstrably  intentional 
and  predetermined  departures  from  undeviating  geometrical  uni- 
formity, or  from  the  rectilinear,  whether  in  plan  or  in  elevation. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  discover  refinements  in 
ancient  buildings.  Evelyn  recorded  in  his  “Diary,”  under  the 
date  July  27,  1665,  that  the  main  building  of  the  nave  of  old  St. 
Paul’s  in  London  receded  outwards  (widening  refinement)  and 
that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Chichley  and  Mr.  Pratt  it  had  been  so 
built  ab  origine , with  which  judgment  both  he  and  Dr.  Wren 
differed.  Cokerell  discovered  the  entases  of  Greek  columns  in 
1810.  The  lean  of  the  columns  was  noted  by  Donaldson  in  1829. 
To  Pennethorne  we  owe  the  discovery  in  1833  of  curves  in  Egyp- 
tian temples  and  of  curves  in  the  Parthenon  in  1837.  It  was 
Penrose  who  first  measured  these  curves  in  his  surveys  of  1845-7 
and  who  discovered  the  inward  lean  of  the  door  jambs,  the  forward 
]ean  of  the  antae  and  the  inclined  face  of  the  entablature.  Ruskin 
discussed  asymmetries  in  mediaeval  architecture  in  “The  Lamp  of 
Life.”  But  Professor  Goodyear’s  attitude  of  mind  possessed 
inherently  a broader  and  more  far-reaching  effectiveness  in  that 
he  could  not  conceive  of  the  refinements  discovered  by  himself  in 
both  the  Pisa  Cathedral  and  in  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice  in  1870 
otherwise  than  as  survivals  of  older  practice;  that  refinements 
could  not  be  several  unrelated  and  original  creations.  On  this 
basis  he  pursued  his  research  and  made  an  amazing  number  of 
hitherto  unsuspected  discoveries,  so  many  and  so  varied  both  in 
scope  and  type  as  to  dwarf  the  few  discoveries  antedating  his  own. 
Then  by  bringing  together  all  known  facts  on  the  subject  he  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  the  sequent  use  of  refinements  in  important 
buildings  from  great  antiquity  to  and  into  the  Renaissance  when 
the  general  antagonism  to  mediaeval  architectural  styles  gave  rise 
to  a condemnation  of  all  mediaeval  art.  One  consequence  of  the 
ruthless  or  supercilious  discarding  of  all  that  had  immediately 
preceded  current  Renaissance  practice  was  the  loss  of  much  tradi- 
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tional  knowledge  regarding  practice  of  construction  and  with  that 
all  knowledge  of  the  use  of  refinements.  A realization  of  the 
possibilities  of  loss  of  precious  knowledge  through  revolution  and 
its  attending  prejudices  or  passions  made  Professor  Goodyear 
deplore  all  such  attempts  at  change,  and  to  set  a higher  value  on 
agencies  that  contribute  to  the  sequent  evolutionary  development 
of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Something  of  the  broad  vision  of  Professor  Goodyear  and  the 
quickening  of  his  perceptions  must  have  been  due  to  his  study  of 
Goethe,  the  man,  the  poet,  and  the  scientist,  and  his  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  great  poet’s  masterpiece  is  shown  by  his 
essay,  “The  Second  Part  of  Goethe’s  Faust,”  Lippincotf  s Maga- 
zine, 1877.  Certainly  Goethe’s  effective  approach  to  the  problems 
of  natural  science  furnished  Professor  Goodyear  with  assurance 
that  principles  learned  in  one  field  of  research  can  be  profitably 
applied  by  analogy  to  investigation  in  another.  The  writer  knows 
of  no  more  illuminating  exposition  of  this  than  Professor  Good- 
year’s trilogy  on  Winckelmann,  Lessing  and  Goethe  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly  in  July  and  October, 
1917,  and  July,  1918.  Goethe  also  must  have  been  an  inspira- 
tional factor  in  the  development  of  Professor  Goodyear’s  excep- 
tionally broad,  interrelated  and  well  proportioned  knowledge  of 
the  entire  scope  of  history  and  the  history  of  art,  and  of  his 
interest  in  the  way  in  which  art  has  expressed  and  illustrated  the 
sequence,  connections  and  contrasts  of  the  great  epochs  of  history. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  so  short  an  appreciation  to  more  than 
indicate  his  wide  and  scholarly  culture.  It  becomes  impressive 
when  we  realize  that  to  practically  every  field  of  interest  that  we 
shall  mention  he  has  contributed  thoughtfully  conceived  and  often 
distinguished  articles  or  books. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  Yale  his  interests  were  primarily 
political,  undergraduate  and  national.  In  1877  he  contributed 
to  the  New  York  World  an  article  on  The  Quota  Vote , a New  Plan 
for  Minority  or  Proportional  Representation , which  appeared  with 
favorable  editorial  notice.  He  specialized  in  Roman  Law  at 
Berlin  and  first  became  interested  in  the  history  of  art  while  at 
Heidelberg.  If  it  be  true  that  the  best  way  to  conquer  a subject 
is  to  teach  it,  Professor  Goodyear’s  career  for  some  thirty-live 
years  after  1871  as  teacher  and  educational  lecturer  on  the 
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History  of  Art  and  Civilization  in  a great  number  of  colleges, 
schools,  institutes,  clubs  and  classes  in  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
States  was  a most  excellent  preparation  for  the  more  important 
work  that  was  to  follow.  His  “Ancient  and  Modern  History,”  New 
York,  1885,  is  evidence  of  his  simplified  grasp  of  universal  history. 
All  three  of  his  popular  histories  of  art — A History  of  Art , New 
York,  1888,  Roman  and  Medieval  Art , New  York,  1893,  and 
Renaissance  and  Modern  Art , New  York,  1894 — were  included 
among  the  twelve  books  under  the  topic  History  of  Art  in 
General  in  the  catalogue  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
1904  entitled  American  Library  Association  Catalogue  of  1000 
Volumes  for  a Popular  Library.  His  breadth  of  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  art  is  shown  by  a veritable  tour  de  force  when,  as 
Curator  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  he  delivered  to 
audiences  averaging  nearly  four  hundred  persons  a course  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  illustrated  lectures,  sequent  and  with  no 
repetitions,  beginning  with  the  early  Oriental  civilizations  and 
ending  with  the  art  of  the  XIX  Century. 

Professor  Goodyear  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
historic  painting,  of  Greek  and  modern  sculpture,  of  ceramics, 
jades  and  ancient  glass  acquired  by  study  in  all  the  great 
Museums  of  Europe  save  those  of  Madrid  and  St.  Petersburg.  On 
the  subject  last  mentioned  he  was  the  only  American,  prior  to  Dr. 
Gustavus  A.  Eisen,  to  make  an  archaeological  publication.  He 
had  a scholarly  grasp  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman  and  American 
archaeology,  of  anthropology  and  ethnology,  and  was  undoubtedly 
our  most  eminent  American  authority  on  Cypriote  art. 

Professor  Goodyear  was  endowed  with  the  primary  qualifica- 
tions of  an  art  critic.  He  was  courageous  in  expression  of  opinion 
and  was  above  prejudices  or  association  with  cliques,  and  his  good 
art  judgment  was  not  influenced  by  lack  of  public  recognition  or 
reputation.  His  most  intimate  friend  of  the  early  70’s  was 
Homer  Martin  whose  work  he  valued  during  the  period  of  its 
unrecognized  importance.  The  only  Blakelocks  and  the  one 
Monticelli  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century  were  those  which  Professor  Goodyear 
invited  to  be  shown  there  in  1883  when  he  was  its  Curator  of 
Paintings  and  in  charge  of  the  semi-annual  picture  loan  exhibi- 
tions. This,  too,  was  at  a time  when  Blakelock’s  pictures  were 
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being  refused  by  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  when 
almost  no  one  took  Monticelli’s  paintings  seriously.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  and  to  speak  publicly  of  the  exceptional 
merit  of  the  sculpture  of  Anna  Vaughan  Hyatt. 

There  was  wisdom  and  charm  in  his  critical  writings  where 
he  rarely  failed  to  disclose  whatever  was  of  really  fundamental 
importance,  and  in  all  his  works  we  are  impressed  by  the  wealth 
of  general  knowledge  with  which  his  mind  was  stored.  Some  idea 
of  these  qualities  may  be  gained  by  reading  A Portrait  by  Whistler , 
the  Museum  News , December,  1906;  and  A Portrait  of  Whistler 
by  Boldini  in  the  same  publication  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of 
March,  1910.  An  example  of  his  ready  but  urbane  defense  of  an 
ill-considered  attack  on  the  research  of  another  scholar  whose 
merit  Professor  Goodyear  early  recognized,  is  his  contribution  to 
the  American  Architect , November  24,  1920,  which  appeared 
under  the  title  Dynamic  Symmetry  and  the  Greek  Vase. 

Professor  Goodyear  was  constantly  called  upon  to  contribute 
reviews  of  books  on  art,  architecture  and  archaeology,  among 
which  are  typical  his  critiques  of  Professor  A.  Kingsley  Porter’s 
“The  Construction  of  Lombard  and  Gothic  Vaults,”  entitled,  “A 
Recent  Discovery  in  Medieval  Architecture”  in  the  American 
Architect,  February  21,  1912,  and  of  Professor  Herbert  Langford 
Warren’s  “The  Foundations  of  Classic  Architecture”  in  the  Amer- 
ican Architect , March  3,  1920.  The  Macmillan  Company  placed 
such  confidence  in  this  critical  ability  that  they  employed  him 
for  many  years  to  pass  judgment  on  all  MSS.  on  art  subjects 
which  were  submitted  to  their  firm  for  publication. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  first  importance  among  his  many 
achievements  will  always  be  given  to  Professor  Goodyear’s 
original  discoveries  of  Architectural  Refinements.  That  the  dis- 
coveries of  1870  were  supplemented  by  the  far  greater  number 
of  further  discoveries  and  relevant  facts  gathered  since  1891  is 
largely  due  to  the  initiative,  unflagging  interest  and  financial  sup- 
port of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Lewis  of  New  York,  whom  he  be- 
lieved were  the  first  to  grasp  the  true  importance  of  the  research. 
This  great  work  is,  of  course,  inseparably  associated  with  the 
Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  now  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  under  the  auspices  of 
which  the  research  survey  of  1891  and  all  subsequent  surveys 
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were  undertaken.  Most  of  this  work  was  carried  on  in  the  midst 
of  the  duties  connected  with  his  share  in  the  exacting  work  of 
building  up  that  Museum.  Not  only  did  he  make  surveys  and 
innumerable  calculations  of  the  most  painstaking  accuracy  in  an 
amazing  number  of  historic  buildings  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Con- 
stantinople, Italy,  France  and  England,  but  he  carried  on  a 
campaign  of  published  pronouncements  in  America,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy,  published  answers  to  the  many  attacks 
on  his  statements  and  conclusions,  and  converted  to  enthusiastic 
support  of  his  work  and  opinions  some  of  the  world’s  greatest 
scholars  and  art  critics,  among  them  August  Choisy,  Charles 
Elliot  Norton,  Russell  Sturgis,  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  Arthur  Froth- 
ingham  and  A.  Kingsley  Porter. 

In  1891  Professor  Goodyear  made  observations  for  horizontal 
curves  in  the  temples  of  Karnak,  Luxor  and  Edfou,  confirming 
similar  observations  made  in  1833  by  Pennethorne.  Six  months 
were  spent  in  Italy  in  1895  by  Professor  Goodyear  and  his 
assistants  in  making  surveys  and  photographs.  Nine  articles  on 
these  Italian  discoveries  came  out  in  the  Architectural  Record  in 
1896,  ’97  and  ’98.  The  expedition  of  1900  visited  Paris  and 
Northern  Italy;  that  of  1901,  Italy;  of  1903,  France  and  Con- 
stantinople; of  1907,  France;  of  1910,  Italy  and  France;  and  of 
1914,  Constantinople,  England  and  Ireland.  The  results  of  these 
researches  were  published  from  time  to  time  in  a series  of 
Brooklyn  Museum  “Memoirs  of  Art  and  Archaeology”;  the  “Amerr 
ican  Journal  of  Archaeology”;  the  “Architectural  Record”;  the 
“American  Architect”;  the  London  “Architectural  and  Contract 
Reporter”;  the  London  “Building  News  and  Engineering  Jour- 
nal”; the  London  “Architectural  Review”;  the  “Journals  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute”;  the  “R.  I.  B.  A.  Journal”;  the  “Reports 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution”;  the  “Revue  de  l’Art  Chretien”; 
and  in  the  “Bulletin  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.” 

As  interest  became  widespread,  the  enlarged  photographic 
proofs  of  refinements,  of  which  the  Brooklyn  Museum  now  pos- 
sesses a collection  of  more  than  800,  were  invited  to  be  exhibited 
first  in  Liverpool  in  1896;  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1904; 
in  1905  both  in  Rome  and  Edinburgh;  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  in 
1909  and  1918;  in  Dublin  in  1914;  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  1915;  and  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  1921.  Ex- 
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planatory  catalogues  were  printed  for  most  of  these  exhibitions 
and  these  catalogues  contain  much  of  the  most  valuable  data  on 
the  subject  of  refinements  at  present  available  for  the  student  or 
architect. 

Throughout  these  researches  Professor  Goodyear  adhered 
strictly  to  scientific  methods,  and  published  as  his  own  opinion 
only  demonstrated  facts.  That  the  ancients  had  a purpose  in  the 
use  of  refinements  was  obvious  to  him  as  to  anyone  with  eyes 
sensitive  to  artistic  quality.  The  buildings,  into  the  construction 
of  which  refinements  had  been  incorporated,  are  seen  to  possess 
that  greater  and  more  stimulating  beauty  which  comes  from  vari- 
ations, and  they  are  vibrant  and  seemingly  alive;  while  our  mathe- 
matically correct  modern  buildings  which  lack  such  refinements 
are  cold,  lifeless  and  incapable  of  arousing  comparable  emotions. 
He  deduced  that  the  ancients  must  have  understood  the  laws  of 
optics  far  better  than  we  do  and  he  believed  that  they  used  refine- 
ments with  knowledge  of  optical  and  emotional  effects.  Most  of 
this  lost  knowledge  of  the  purposeful  application  of  the  laws  of 
optics  to  architecture  is  yet  to  be  re-discovered,  although  the  pur- 
pose of  certain  refinements  is  evident.  Professor  Goodyear’s  vast 
accumulation  of  facts  is  amply  sufficient  to  make  it  practicable  for 
architects  to  use  refinements  now  with  intelligence  and  assurance 
of  success.  When,  however,  this  research  shall  have  been  pushed 
to  its  definite  conclusion  and  the  laws  of  optics  involved  stated 
with  clarity  and  simplicity,  our  modern  architects  will  be  able  to 
predetermine  refinements  with  complete  co-ordination  of  knowl- 
edge and  feeling.  Even  more,  they  may  create  refinements  rele- 
vant to  the  purpose  of  a particular  building  and  of  types  never  con- 
ceived by  the  great  builders  of  the  past.  Then,  too,  we  may  expect 
to  see  refinements  applied  by  analogy  throughout  the  whole  field 
of  the  visual  arts.  How  far-reaching  their  ultimate  influence  and 
effect  may  be,  we,  who  are  of  the  generations  that  have  seen  the 
discovery  and  establishment  of  the  facts  of  refinements,  can  only 
guess.  The  promise  of  it  all  is  really  great. 

High  recognition  and  distinctive  honors  came  to  Professor 
Goodyear  in  his  later  years.  In  1904  Yale  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  the  Archi- 
tects’ Society  of  Rome  elected  him  to  honorary  membership. 
There  was  no  other  American  or  Englishman  who  had  the  latter 
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honor,  which  was  otherwise  limited  to  five  Europeans  in  a mem- 
bership list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  subsequently  became 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Venice  and 
Milan;  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Ireland, 
of  the  Society  of  Architects,  London,  and  of  the  Architectural 
Association  of  Edinburgh.  In  1907  he  was  elected  a Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  The  supple- 
ment to  the  Century  Dictionary  published  in  1906  contained  an 
article  on  Architectural  Refinements  approving  the  Goodyear 
research,  and  in  the  supplement  to  the  Century  Dictionary  of 
Names,  issued  the  same  year,  appeared  a biographical  notice  of 
Professor  Goodyear.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Russel  Sturgis’ 
“History  of  Architecture,”  the  editor,  Professor  A.  L.  Frothingham, 
stated  his  adhesion  to  the  views  of  Professor  Goodyear. 

In  1914  both  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America  and  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  appointed  committees  to  report  upon  the 
refinement  researches  of  Professor  Goodyear.  These  expressions 
of  approval,  prepared  specifically  for  the  advice  of  the  President 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  quoted  at  length. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

‘'Your  committee  begs  to  report  that  in  its  opinion  Mr.  Goodyear  has  fully 
established  his  claim  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  an  extraordinary  series  of 
deviations  from  the  horizontal  and  vertical  in  buildings  not  only  of  the  Middle  Ages 
but  also  of  other  periods.  In  1870  his  earliest  investigations  upon  the  Cathedral  of 
Pisa  were  notable  as  the  first  discussion  with  any  sort  of  cohesive  reasoning  of 
the  singular  irregularities  of  that,  or  indeed,  of  any  medieval  building.  The  researches 
which  Mr.  Goodyear  has  since  then  carried  on,  partly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  have  revealed  and  made 
known  to  the  world  an  infinite  number  of  deviations  from  the  straight 
and  normal  line,  both  in  vertical  and  horizontal  planes.  In  his  recently  published 
work  on  Greek  architectural  refinements,  and  in  other  publications,  Mr.  Goodyear 
has  demonstrated  that  such  deviations  are  frequent  not  only  in  medieval  architecture, 
but  in  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine  and  Renaissance  architecture  as  well; 
and  that  the  refinements  in  Greek  architecture,  contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
are  in  reality  essentially  analogous  to  those  of  medieval  buildings.  These  deviations, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  account  for  on  the 
theory  of  accident  either  during  or  after  construction.  Mr.  Goodyear,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  the  English  archaeologist,  Mr.  Bilson,  has  convincingly  answered  the 
latter’s  reasoning,  which  seeks  to  explain  such  deviations  as  the  results  of  settlings, 
failures  of  construction,  or  inaccurate  workmanship.  It  therefore  results  that  devi- 
ation from  normal  and  straight  lines  was  a traditional  practice  in  the  architecture 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  indeed  of  all  except  modern  times,  whatever  the  reasons 
for  this  practice  may  have  been.  Your  committee  considers  that  by  the  demonstration 
of  this  fact  Mr.  Goodyear  has  conferred  a signal  and  notable  service  upon  the 
causes  of  archaeology,  of  the  history  of  art  and  of  practical  architecture,  and  that 
he  has  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  American  scholarship.” 

The  committee  making  the  above  report  comprised  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin, 
Chairman,  Professor  A.  Kingslev  Porter,  and  Mr.  Edward  L.  Tilton,  Treasurer  of 
the  N.  Y.  S.  A.  I.  A. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

OF  ARCHITECTS 

William  H.  Fox,  Esq.,  January  21,  1914. 

Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum, 

Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  the  honor  to  enclose  a copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  to  consider  Professor  Goodyear’s  work  on  architectural  refine- 
ments, which  was  accepted  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  at  the  meeting  held  January  14th,  1914. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Edgerton  Swartwout,  Secretary. 


Robert  D.  Kohn,  Esq.,  January  14,  1914. 

President,  New  York  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

Dear  Sir: 

Some  time  ago  you  appointed  the  undersigned  a Committee  to  report  upon 
the  architectural  researches  and  discoveries  of  Professor  William  H.  Goodyear. 

For  us  to  enter  into  a detailed  discussion  of  the  subject  would  hardly  be 
practicable  here  and  is  unnecessary;  the  evidence  is  available  to  all  those  who 
may  be  interested,  and  is  extensive.  It  consists  of  the  published  writings  of  Prof. 
Goodyear;  various  replies  thereto  and  comments  thereon,  and  of  the  great  collection 
of  photographs  in  the  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

We  think  it  best  to  confine  our  report  to  a very  brief  general  review  of  the 
work,  and  some  indication  of  its  significance  and  importance. 

Professor  Goodyear’s  investigations  began  in  1870,  with  measurements  at  Pisa. 
The  fact  that  horizontal  curvature  existed  in  certain  classical  buildings  was  then 
known;  the  full  extent  of  those  departures  from  right  lines  and  equal  spacings  which 
we  know  to  have  been  commonly  practised  during  the  classical  period,  has  since 
developed.  That  similar  refinements  existed  in  later  work,  had  been  noticed 
by  the  sensitive  eye  of  Ruskin,  and  was  suspected  elsewhere;  but  the 
enormous  extent  of  these  refinements  ranging  from  the  classical  all  through  medieval 
times  and  even  into  the  Renaissance  period;  their  complexity;  the  structural  skill 
required  to  produce  them;  their  possible  significance;  the  light  they  cast  upon 
qualities  felt,  but  not  understood — all  these  remained  to  be  discovered,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  Professor  Goodyear  who  has  discovered  them. 

Certain  obvious  departures  from  dry  geometrical  uniformity  and  rigidity  were 
plain  enough;  but  these,  when  accounted  for  at  all,  were  loosely  assumed  to  be 
due  to  carelessness  or  to  settlements.  Plain  as  these  seem,  though,  their  nature  and 
extent  are  no  less  than  amazing  to  one  who  compares  his  own  visual  observation 
with  the  facts  as  recorded  in  photographs  and  measured  diagrams.  And  a whole 
world  of  such  facts  exists  which  was  never  noticed  at  all,  even,  by  trained  experts 
intimately  associated  with  the  great  monuments  displaying  them. 

The  work  of  Professor  Goodyear  has  been  to  ascertain,  to  record,  to  determine 
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these  facts;  to  do  so  in  such  a way  as  to  afford  irrefragable  proof  that  they  arc 
not  accidental  in  any  sense.  This  he  has  done,  partly  by  a series  of  careful  measure- 
ments, partly  by  photographs.  His  photographs  are  in  the  nature  of  surveys,  showing 
by  use  of  plumb-lines  and  horizontal  right  lines,  the  various  curves,  widenings, 
leanings,  and  other  divergences. 

The  following  statistical  matter  concerning  mediaeval  architecture  relates  to  the 
collection  now  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum : 

“The  total  number  of  original  negatives  (and  of  prints)  bearing  on  this  research 
is  about  1,600. 

"The  total  number  of  surveys  in  plan  and  elevation  is  about  60.  The  total 
number  of  photographic  enlargements  is  about  800. 

“Among  the  buildings  illustrated  there  are  some  seventy-eight  which  show  pre- 
sumably convincing  illustrations  of  constructive  asymmetry.  Among  these  buildings 
there  are  nineteen  which  represent  perspective  illusions  or  predetermined  arrangments 
which  appear  to  have  that  result,  whatever  the  purpose  may  have  been.  There 
are  fifteen  churches,  which  represent  asymmetries  of  arcades  or  other  demonstrably 
purposed  asymmetries,  aside  from  those  of  the  perspective  illusion  or  of  the  outline 
ground  plan. 

“There  are  seven  ancient  temples  which  represent  horizontal  curves,  either  in 
plan  or  in  elevation.  There  are  forty-three  churches  which  represent  the  widening 
refinement.  There  are  also  less  numerous  categories  which  represent  a much  larger 
number  of  observations  and  records,  which  are  verified  by  measurement,  but  which 
are  not  represented  by  drawings  or  photographs. 

“As  regards  individual  cathedrals,  Amiens  is  represented  by  133  enlargements; 
Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  has  about  72  enlargements;  Rheims  Cathedral  has  20  enlarge- 
ments; the  Pisa  Cathedral  has  66  enlargements,  and  Stj  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  has 
42  enlargements.” 

To  determine  with  any  precision  the  significance  of  Professor  Goodyear’s  re- 
searches, is  manifestly  impossible.  Their  meaning,  their  value,  their  potentiality 
to  the  curious  mind,  are  not  yet  fully  revealed  to  us  and  must,  in  any  case,  depend 
upon  individual  temperaments  and  sensibilities;  upon  uses  yet  to  be  made.  They 
may  be  said  to  resemble  those  laborious,  prolonged,  detailed  recordings  of  ascertained 
and  carefully  stated  facts  which  distinguish  the  modern  processes  of  scientific 
investigation.  When  such  facts  are  so  ascertained  and  stated,,  they  form  the  only 
secure  basis  upon  which  to  build  the  enunciation  of  scientific  laws. 

The  more  we  learn  of  what  the  old  builders  actually  did,  the  more  apparent 
it  seems  to  us  that  they  possessed  secrets,  great  and  substantial  secrets,  which  if 
we  knew  them  and  could  use  them,  would  do  for  us  what  they  did  for  them. 

From  Professor  Goodyear’s  work  we  glimpse,  as  it  were,  into  these  secrets,  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  by  such  work,  and  only  by  such  work,  that  they  may  ultimately, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  be  revealed  for  practical  use. 

We  hope  that  Professor  Goodyear’s  researches  may  be  widely  extended,  and 
that  they  may  be  most  carefully  preserved,  in  such  wise  as  to  make  them  at  all 
times  and  permanently  available  to  all  those  who  shall  possess  enough  of  interest 
and  intelligence  to  make  use  of  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  Bacon, 

Egerton  Swartwout, 

C.  Grant  La  Farge,  Chairman. 


The  practical  results  thus  far  obtained  by  the  Goodyear  archi- 
tectural researches  have  been  the  preservation  of  the  Leaning 
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Tower  of  Fisa  from  the  destruction  that  threatened  it,  and  die 
incorporation  of  Refinements  into  a considerable  number  of  re- 
cently constructed  buildings. 

In  July,  1910,  the  world  was  startled  by  the  published  report 
of  the  Pisan  Commission  on  the  Leaning  Tower  which  announced 
that  the  foundations  of  the  tower  were  settling,  and  widespread 
fears  for  its  stability  were  excited.  Two  timely  articles  by  Profes- 
sor Goodyear,  which  appeared  in  the  “American  Architect,”  Sep- 
tember 28,  and  November  23,  1910,  compared  his  own  careful 
measurements  of  the  Leaning  Tower  with  the  equally  accurate 
measurements  by  Cresy  and  Taylor  published  in  their  “Architec- 
ture in  the  Middle  Ages”  in  1829  and  completely  demonstrated 
the  errors  of  the  Pisan  Commission  and  the  safety  of  the  Tower. 
Because  of  the  serious  attention  given  to  the  facts  stated  in  these 
articles,  which  were  the  timely  publication  of  a part  of  his  refine- 
ments research  of  1910,  Professor  Goodyear  probably  prevented 
the  disastrous  and  unnecessary  repairs  recommended  by  the  Pisan 
Commission.  He  may  well  be  called  the  savior  of  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa. 

Among  the  buildings  in  which  refinements  have  been  or  are 
to  be  incorporated  are  Mr.  Raymond  Pitcairn’s  Swedenborgian 
Church  at  Bryn  Athyn,  near  Philadelphia;  Mr.  R.  M.  Butler’s 
church  at  Newport,  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland;  the  Nevins  Memo- 
rial Chancel  in  the  First  Church  at  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York,  by 
Messrs.  Heins  and  La  Farge;  the  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  the  Dey  Street 
colonnade  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Building,  New  York, 
and  the  residence  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  New  York,  by  Mr. 
William  Welles  Bosworth;  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  by 
Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  and  White;  the  Newport  Hospital,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Atkinson;  and  the  new  Art  Museum 
now  under  construction  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  by 
Messrs.  Borie,  Trumbauer  and  Zantzinger.  Most  of  these  results 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  research 
photographs  loaned  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  While  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum  will  always  remain  the  center  for  the  study  of  this 
subject,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  other  Museums,  Schools  of 
Architecture,  and  Architectural  Associations  may  be  permitted  to 
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acquire  duplicate  survey  photographs  in  sufficient  number  to 
spread  broadcast  an  intelligent  grasp  of  this  important  subject. 

We  have  already  stated  our  belief  that  the  fame  of  Professor 
Goodyear  will  rest  primarily  on  his  discovery  of  refinements,  and 
on  the  monumental  results  of  this  research  as  carried  out  by  him 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  The  number  of  his 
scattered  publications  on  the  subject  is  very  great  and  covers  a 
period  of  over  half  a century.  The  publication  of  the  final  results 
of  this  life-long  research  was  begun  in  1912  with  the  introductory 
volume  “Greek  Refinements,”  Yale  University  Press.  The  manu- 
script of  the  three  books  planned  to  follow  this  was  all  but  complete 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  this  MS.  contains  most  of  his  great 
contributions  to  architectural  knowledge  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
means  may  be  found  to  publish  it,  since  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a record  of  this  great  achievement  may  be  preserved  in  a 
form  available  for  the  use  of  all  architects  in  this  and  succeeding 
generations.  If  this  be  done,  there  will  be  little  probability  of 
losing  again  that  practical  knowledge  by  which  architects  can  add 
appreciably  to  their  buildings  qualities  of  beauty  more  mellow, 
vibrant  and  lovable  than  have  been  known  for  centuries,  and  can 
secure  even  greater  inspirational  effects. 

Our  present  duty,  the  responsibility  that  we  must  accept,  is  to 
preserve  and  spread  this  precious,  long-lost  knowledge  in  order 
that  it  may  play  its  full,  qualifying  role  in  the  creative  arts  of  the 
future. 
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NEGRO  ART 


By  Stewart  Gulin 

An  exhibition  of  Negro  Art  was  held  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
April  11th  to  May  20th,  1923.  This  collection,  the  property  of 
the  Museum,  was  procured  by  the  writer  in  Europe  in  the  years 
1921  and  1922  and  represented  more  or  less  completely  the  arts 
and  industries  of  the  Negro  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  Derived  in 
greater  part  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
work  of  the  Bushongo,  a great  tribe,  with  many  subdivisions,  living 
in  West  Central  Africa  between  the  Sankuru  and  Kasai  rivers  and 
between  four  degrees  and  five  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The 
Bushongo  have  a high  artistic  sense  and  are  the  most  advanced  in 
the  arts,  especially  those  of  wood  carving  and  weaving,  of  all  the 
African  natives. 

The  objects  comprised  sculpture  in  wood  and  ivory,  textiles, 
basketry  and  metal  work,  masks  and  fetishes  used  in  religious 
ceremonials,  musical  instruments,  game  boards,  tobacco  pipes, 
weapons,  furniture  and  utensils,  with  clothing  and  objects  of 
personal  adornment. 

The  entire  collection,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original 
uses,  was  shown  under  the  classification  of  art;  as  representing 
a creative  impulse,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
customs  of  the  African  peoples.  As  art  it  may  be  considered  as 
inspired  by  fresh  and  direct  observation  of  nature.  It  is  this 
which  gives  it  much  of  its  peculiar  interest  and  value  and  it  is 
this  which  may  explain  the  influence  Negro  art  is  having  upon  our 
own  art  as  intimated  in  the  work  of  many  recent  painters  and 
sculptors. 

Of  all  the  exotic  arts,  indeed,  from  which  our  world  is  seeking 
stimulation,  the  writer  regards  it  as  the  most  vital,  far  outclassing 
that  of  Polynesia  with  which  it  has  affinities.  The  first  notable 
appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  Negro  sculpture,  the  form 
in  which  this  art  finds  its  most  obvious  expression,  occurred  some 
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seventeen  years  ago  in  Paris 
among  a small  society  of  ama- 
teurs: collectors,  sculptors  and 

painters.  From  Paris  the  interest 
extended  to  Germany,  and  subse- 
quently, through  the  efforts  of  one 
or  two  individuals,  to  America. 
The  expression  of  this  apprecia- 
tion has  been  confined  to  artists. 
Apart  from  private  exhibitions, 
designated  as  artistic,  the  objects 
of  Negro  art  which  are  displayed 
publicly  form  part  of  museum  col- 
lections of  African  ethnology  and 
receive  no  special  attention  at  the 
hands  of  ethnologists.  The  most 
notable  collection  is  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Congo  at  Tervueren, 
Brussels,  Belgium.  Enormous  col- 
lections exist  also  in  the  museums 
of  ethnology  of  Berlin  and  other 
German  cities,  in  London  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  Paris  at  the 
Trocadero  and  in  America  in 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Cam- 
bridge, Chicago,  and  in  New  York 

where  the  Museum  of  Natural 

History  contains  a vast  hall  of 
African  ethnology  in  part  derived 
from  the  Belgian  Congo  and  pre- 
MAN  with  sword  sented  by  H.  M.  the  King  of  the 

Carved  wood  _ . T , . r , 

Belgians.  In  the  majority  ot  these 
collections  their  artistic  significance  is  obscured  by  the  wealth 
of  material,  and  lost,  not  infrequently,  in  the  efforts  made  for 
its  elucidation. 

The  existing  publications  dealing  directly  with  the  subject  of 
Negro  art  have  all  proceeded  from  the  little  group  of  amateurs 
and  artists.  They  occupy  a place  apart  from  the  scientific  litera- 
ture of  African  ethnology  and  travel  to  which  the  most  important 
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contribution  has  been  made  by  the  Museum  of  the  Congo  at 
Tervueren. 

The  art  of  the  Negro  as  displayed  in  the  present  and  other 
similar  collections  is  remarkably  homogeneous  and  free  from 
evidences  of  foreign  influence.  Although  the  Arabs  and  Portuguese 
have  penetrated  the  country  for  several  centuries  and  many 
objects  exist  which  may  be  accredited  to  them  the  native  form 
of  expression  has  been  little  modified. 

The  art  of  the  Negro  has  no  chronology  nor  can  we  say 
whether  the  objects  exhibited  be  new  or  old.  While  their  patterns 
seem  to  date  from 
the  beginning  of 
time  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  for 
the  most  part  the 
things  themselves 
are  of  every  re- 
cent manufacture. 

Whatever  may  be 
their  age  it  is  ob- 
vious they  are  the 
product  of  a liv- 
ing art,  an  excep- 
tional, amazing, 
living  art,  with 
nothing  that  is 
mortuary,  and  all 
instinct  with  life, 
with  human  life, 
too,  for  its  ele- 
mental forms  are 
almost  exclusive- 
ly anthropomor- 
phic. Wild  ani- 
mals occur  and 
rarely  birds  and 
reptiles,  but 
plants  never. 

Direct  confirm-  jvory  image  of  woman 
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ation  of  what  is  here  asserted  is  to  be  found  in  the  way  in 
which  this  art  excites  the  activities  of  those  who  come  under  its 
influence.  First  shown  among  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the 
new  school  in  France,  it  stirs  all  who  understand  it.  Direct 
evidence  of  this  stimulation,  not  only  of  the  pictorial  arts,  but  of 
kindred  activities  are  to  be  found  in  the  new  textiles  and  furniture 
which  graced  the  Museum’s  exhibition. 

The  following  notes,  extracted  from  the  catalogue,  are  intended 
to  give  a general  idea  of  the  arts  and  industries  represented  by 
the  collection: 

Sculpture 

The  art  of  wood  carving  is  highly  esteemed  among  the 
Bushongo  and  sculptors  in  wood  hold  a higher  place  in  the  Court 
than  the  representatives  of  the  other  bodies  of  craftsmen.  An 
intimate  relation  exists  between  the  textile  and  carving  industries, 
for  not  only  is  the  form  of  many  of  the  carved  boxes  borrowed 
from  basketry,  but  the  carved  wood  itself  is  ornamented  with 
textile  patterns. 

Wood  is  the  material  employed  ordinarily  by  the  Negro  carver 
but  we  find  also  sculpture  in  ivory,  horn  and  stone,  the  human 
figure  being  a favorite  motive.  Objects  of  carved  wood  exist  in 
the  greatest  variety  and  display  their  highest  artistic  perfection  in 
the  portrait-statues,  the  masks  and  fetish-images  and  other  objects 
in  which  the  human  form  is  portrayed.  Of  these  the  portrait- 
statues  of  the  Bushongo  kings,  of  which  examples  exist  at  Ter- 
vueren  and  in  the  British  Museum,  are  the  finest  and  most  notable. 
Although  their  forms  have  been  simplified  and  convention- 
alized, unlike  the  surviving  Egyptian  statues  which  are  mortuary, 
they  have  all  the  qualities  of  life.  The  fetish-images,  which  are 
much  further  conventionalized,  are  represented  with  what  are 
considered  to  be  their  vital  organs,  and  are  animated  by  the  inser- 
tion of  magic  substances  in  a hole  in  their  navel  or  the  crown  of 
their  head.  The  principal  objects  of  the  wood  carver’s  art  are  the 
boxes  used  to  contain  the  oleaginous  red  paint  made  of  powdered 
ngula  wood  which  is  employed  to  decorate  the  skin,  and  the  cups 
for  drinking  palm  wine.  The  boxes  are  of  various  shapes:  rec- 
tangular, semi-lunar  and  in  the  form  of  a half -circle  and  are 
covered  with  textile  patterns.  These  patterns  are  also  found  on 
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the  drinking 

cups,  some  of 

which  are  hail- 

died  mugs,  while 
others  are  gob- 

lets,  carved  fre- 
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quently  to  rep- 

resent  a man’s 

head.  Palm 

■■ 

wine,  obtained 

from  the  rafia,  is 

- 

a common  bev- 

erage  of  these 

tribes.  Certain 

s&mm 

privileged  per- 

sons drink  it 

from  buffalo 

horns  carved  in 

ifr  V 

high  relief. 

Small  mortars 

for  snuff  are 

carved  like  the 

paint  boxes  and 

. /'  P 

carved  boxes, 

with  cords  for 

■HIkA 

suspension,  are 

Jb  jl 

used  to  carry 
snuff.  A notable 
specimen  of  the 
latter  in  the  pres- 

ent collection  is 
in  the  form  of 

HEAD  OF  STAFF 

an  elderly  woman,  presumably  a portrait,  seated  in  a chair. 
Tobacco  pipes  are  carved  elaborately  in  human  likeness.  The 
human  figure  is  used  also  as  a support  for  stools  and  for  pillows. 
The  people  sit  generally  on  mats,  but  the  chiefs  have  chairs, 
copied,  evidently,  from  European,  which  are  carved  elaborately 
and  of  which  interesting  examples  are  exhibited.  The  ceremonial 
canes  and  staves  surmounted  with  human  figures  are  notable. 
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Among  personal 
adornments  are 
wooden  combs 
and  hairpins. 
The  musical  in- 
stru  ments  : 
Drums,  harps, 
flutes,  bells  and 
rattles,  afford 
many  examples 
of  the  wood- 
carve  r’s  art. 
Tool  and  weap- 
on-h  a n d 1 e s , 
game  boards, 
food-dishes,  ca- 
noes and  pad- 
dles display  the 
same  vigorous 
and  original 
treatment.  Ivory 
carving  is  con- 
fined to  trum- 
pets,  small 
fetishes  and  ob- 
jects of  personal 
adornment  such 
as  combs,  hair- 

SNUFF  BOTTLE  • j i 

Portrait  statue  of  carved  wood  P1I1S  ^ h™Ce' 

lets,  while  sculp- 
ture in  stone  appears  to  be  of  recent  foreign  introduction  and  to 
copy  the  technique  of  the  wood  carver. 

The  old  ivory  carvings  are  in  general  more  highly  convention- 
alized than  those  in  wood,  a notable  exception  being  the  figure  of 
a woman  which  appears  to  have  been  executed  from  life. 


Fetishes 

The  Bantu,  the  race  to  which  the  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Congo  belong,  believe  generally  in  the  existence  of  a Supreme 
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Being,  the  creator  of  all  things,  eternal  and  incapable  of  doing  evil. 
They  think,  however,  that  he  is  so  highly  placed  and  remote  that 
he  is  not  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  his  people.  They  believe, 
however,  that  he  is  the  author  of  many  special,  subsidiary  beings,  a 
kind  of  vicars,  having  great  power  but  not  creative.  These  alone 
have  relations  with  mortals,  and  are  able  to  communicate  their 
power  both  to  living  beings  and  to  inanimate  objects.  These 
intermediary  spirits  are  regarded  as  malignant,  and,  interesting 
themselves  in  man’s  affairs,  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes. 
In  consequence  of  this  belief  the  natives  propitiate  or  threaten 
effigies  christened  with  the  names  of  these  spirits. 

Such  fetishes  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes:  First, 
those  which  cause  sickness  and  trouble,  and  belong  to  an  official 
person  as  a chief  or  sorcerer;  next,  the  familiars,  the  protectors 
of  the  house  or  of  the  person,  and  third,  those  whose  activities 
extend  to  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  a village.  When  a man  quits 
his  father’s  house  he  goes  to  a feticheur  to  procure  a fetish  of 
the  second  kind  which  he  sets  up  in  a corner  of  his  own  dwelling. 
To  it  he  makes  offerings  of  food.  It  is  nearly  always  interred 
with  its  possessor.  Fetishes  are  frequently  kept  in  miniature 
houses  erected  for  their  shelter. 

The  material  of  the  fetish  image  may  be  wood,  ivory,  horn, 
stone  or  clay,  but  the  greater  part  are  of  wood,  carved  from  a 
single  block,  and  display  frequently  great  artistic  sentiment.  They 
represent  always  a man  or  a woman  or  a monstrous  animal.  The 
human  fetishes  represent  either  white  people,  to  whom  special 
supernatural  power  are  attributed,  and  who  are  always  represented 
as  clothed,  and  blacks,  who  always  appear  nude.  They  are  painted 
like  the  masks  with  colors  that  have  a ritual  significance,  the 
commonest  being  red,  for  which  ngula,  powdered  red  sandalwood, 
and  white,  for  which  white  clay,  pembe,  is  employed. 

There  is  a general  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  simplification 
in  the  human  form  and  a marked  tendency  to  deform  the  lower 
limbs.  Some  of  the  images  are  bisexual.  Attention  is  paid  to 
the  coiffeur  and  tatooage,  means  of  distinguishing  the  different 
tribes,  and  the  fetishes  most  typical  of  each  region  are  recognizable 
easily.  Some  of  the  images  bristle  with  old  nails  and  pieces  of 
iron.  They  are  explained  by  the  custom  of  the  natives  of  the 
Coast  region  driving  such  objects  into  their  images  when  they  make 
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CARVED  DOOR  (Northern  Nigeria) 

Chiefs’  sceptres  on  either  side.  Mounted'  in  Museum 

a vow.  Some  of  the  images  appear  to  be  secular  but  none  have 
been  identified  so  positively.  The  small  new  ivory  fetishes  may 
have  been  made  for  commercial  purposes. 

Masks 

The  masks  of  the  peoples  of  the  Congo,  like  those  of  Africa 
in  general,  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes:  War  masks, 
dance  masks,  and  the  masks  of  the  feticheur,  that  curious  person- 
age who  combines  the  attributes  of  high  priest,  magistrate  and 
physician.  Whatever  may  be  their  use  they  all  are  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  the  medicine  man  and  are  religious  rather 
than  festal.  They  consist  almost  invariably  of  a face  or  head  of 
carved  wood,  usually  painted,  and  supplemented  with  an  enormous 
fringe  of  fibre,  attached  at  the  back  or  base  of  the  mask  and  hang- 
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ing  over  the  shoulders.  The  face,  ordinarily,  is  human,  often  ot 
small  dimension  and  characterized  by  an  extravagant  deformation 
of  the  nose.  In  addition,  animal  masks  such  as  those  of  the  ele- 
phant and  the  buffalo  occur,  and  sometimes  masks  with  a mixture 
of  animal  and  human  attributes,  commonly  a human  face  sur- 
mounted with  the  horns  of  an  antelope. 

Mats 

Men  and  women  have  different  kinds  of  mats  for  sleeping 
purposes.  Those  made  and  used  by  women  are  woven  of  aquatic 
plants  and  have  damask  patterns.  Those  made  and  used  by  men 
consist  of  small  pieces  of  reed  bound  with  a net  work  of  cords  of 
different  colors  which  form  a special  pattern.  For  wrapping  the 
dead  they  make  special  mats  from  aquatic  plants  with  woven 
designs  in  black  and  white. 

Baskets 

The  Bushongo  are  skillful  basket  makers  and  their  baskets 
display  not  only  variety  in  shape  but  great  perfection  in  work- 
manship. One  kind  is  very  large  and  is  supported  by  a carved 
wooden  base.  Its  form  is  circular,  widening  at  the  top.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a cover  and  is  made  of  pieces  of  reed,  coiled,  and 
held  together  by  a very  tight  lacing  of  rafia.  Other  baskets,  made 
of  plaited  rushes,  are  circular,  with  their  top  and  bottom  square, 
and  are  imitated  frequently  in  carved  wood.  Baskets  of  many 
kinds  are  also  made  from  osier,  the  forms  of  which,  also,  are 
reproduced  in  wood.  Many  of  the  caps  worn  by  men  are  made  of 
coiled  basketry. 

Textiles 

Bark  cloth  beaten  out  with  mallets  of  wood  was  the  original 
clothing  of  the  Bushongo  and  its  use  is  said  to  date  from  the 
Eighth  century.  Before  that  time  the  people  went  naked.  After- 
wards it  was  worn  only  at  the  back.  Its  use  continued  down  to  the 
period  of  Shambo  the  Great.  At  the  present  day  bark  clothes  are 
worn  on  occasions  of  ceremony  and  by  women  when  they  are  in 
mourning. 

The  bark  cloth  used  by  women  for  dresses  consists  of  alternating 
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triangles,  rhomboids  or  rectangles  of  black  and  brown  color  sewn 
together  laboriously  with  palm  fibre.  Men  wear  a single  piece 
ornamented  with  designs  made  with  the  mallet.  A robe  for  a man 
of  high  position,  in  the  British  Museum,  consists  of  a single  very 
long  piece  of  deep  red  color  ornamented  with  rosettes  and  rec- 
tangles pointed  in  black. 

Ordinary  clothing  at  the  present  day  is  made  of  cloth  woven 
of  rafia,  in  the  weaving  and  embroidering  of  which  the  Bushongo 
excel.  The  introduction  of  weaving  is  attributed  to  Shambo 
Bolongongo  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
material  consists  of  the  outer  skin  from  the  midrib  of  the  leal 
of  the  rafia  palm,  grown  for  the  purpose  in  plantations  near 
villages.  Four  different  types  of  fabrics  may  be  distinguished: 
First,  ordinary  plain  cloth;  second,  cloth  ornamented  with  designs 
in  the  process  of  weaving;  third,  embroidered  cloth,  properly  so- 
called  and  velvet-like  fabrics,  and  fourth,  dyed  stuffs  with  patterns 
in  reserve. 

The  plain  cloth  is  woven  on  the  simple  loom  which  is  here 
exhibited.  Young  leaves  are  gathered  and  the  stripped-off  skin 
of  the  midrib  is  cut  in  thin  strands  ready  for  use,  the  same 
material  being  used  for  both  web  and  warp.  The  preparatory 
work  is  done  by  boys,  but  the  weaving  by  men.  The  fabrics 
are  made  soft  and  flexible  afterwards  by  being  soaked  in  water  and 
pounded  in  a wooden  trough  by  four  or  six  men  or  women. 

The  fabrics  with  ornamental  woven  designs  are  made  by  skip- 
ping threads  in  the  warp.  The  patterns  are  symmetrical  and 
receive  particular  names. 

The  velvet-like  fabrics,  which  were  of  especial  interest  in  the 
exhibition,  are  ornamented  with  patterns  in  colors.  The  founda- 
tion is  plain  rafia  cloth  woven  more  loosely  than  ordinarily.  The 
thread  employed  is  rendered  soft  like  silk  to  the  touch  by  rubbing 
with  the  hand,  and  dyed  black,  red,  or  yellow  or  sometimes 
bleached,  while  the  body  of  the  cloth  is  dyed,  commonly  red. 
The  embroidery  thread  is  passed  by  means  of  a needle  over  one 
of  the  threads  of  the  warp  and  returned,  without  showing  on  the 
opposite  side,  forming  a little  loop  extending  to  the  height  of 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch.  The  thread  of  this  loop  is  cut 
afterwards  with  a small  knife.  The  operation  is  continued  until 
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the  design,  which  is  executed  entirely  from  memory  and  without  a 
pattern  being  drawn  on  the  cloth,  is  complete. 

The  red  dye  is  obtained  from  the  wood  of  the  tukula;  the 
black  from  charcoal;  the  yellow  from  the  wood  of  the  boa  and 
the  white  from  a mineral  substance.  The  dye  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  the  fabric,  after  being  dyed,  is  dried  in  the  sun.  It 
will  be  observed  that  each  repetition  of  the  design  in  the  rectangu- 
lar pieces  of  velvet-like  cloth  in  the  present  exhibition  varies  in 
detail,  the  whole  displaying  almost  endless  variety.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  variation,  the  patterns  themselves  are  traditional 
and  receive  particular  names.  These  velvet-like  fabrics  are  exe- 
cuted entirely  by  women  and  the  garments  made  from  them  are 
worn  by  them  on  fete  days.  Occasionally  the  men  have  garments 
with  a border  of  this  same  material. 

The  cloth,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  embroidered,  is  often 
very  fine  in  texture  and  the  embroidery  correspondingly  delicate. 
The  thread,  frequently,  is  not  dyed,  but  on  the  other  hand  both 
thread  and  cloth  may  be  dyed  red,  or  colored  in  such  a manner 
that  the  patterns  appear  in  white  on  a black  ground.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  fabric  is  covered  usually  with  embroidery  and  the 
thread  is  passed  around  one  thread  of  the  warp  or  woof  like  an 
ordinary  embroidery  stitch  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  show  on 
the  wrong  side.  The  work  required  is  incredible. 

The  stuffs  with  reserved  designs  are  dyed  first  red.  The 
desired  pattern  is  then  stopped  out  with  pieces  of  reed  which  are 
sewn  on  the  cloth,  after  which  a black  dye  made  with  charcoal 
is  applied,  leaving  the  pattern  in  red  on  a black  ground.  The 
clothes  dyed  in  this  way  are  worn  by  men. 

Metal  Work 

The  Bushongo  are  skillful  metal  workers  and  while  their  prod- 
uct did  not  reach  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  that  of  the 
smiths  of  Benin  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  latter  were  dependent  upon  Europeans  and  that  their 
art  lost  its  importance  when  the  relations  with  Europeans  were 
interrupted.  The  smith  was  in  high  repute  among  the  Bushongo 
and  the  children  of  the  royal  line  were  obliged  to  understand  his 
art.  Miele,  the  86th  chief  (1315  A.  D.),  and  Bope  Pelenge  the 
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107th  chief  (about  1780  A.  D.),  were  skillful  workers  of  iron. 
The  carved  wooden  statue  of  the  latter  represents  him  as  seated 
before  a forge.  During  the  reign  of  the  first  the  art  of  working 
iron  reached  its  highest  perfection. 

In  former  times  iron  was  smelted  in  every  village,  but  this  is 
now  abandoned,  due  to  the  cheapness  and  superiority  of  the 
European  metal.  Copper  was  used  for  the  anklets  worn  by 
women  which  were  cast  in  the  sand  and  afterwards  worked  with 
the  hammer.  Brass  was  known  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans, 
and,  because  of  its  rarety,  occupied  the  place  of  gold  in  civilized 
countries. 

A great  variety  of  iron  weapons  and  tools,  remarkable  for 
their  diversity  of  form,  were  made  by  the  Bushongo.  Among  the 
former  the  knives  and  swords  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
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those  used  in  war  and  those  worn  entirely  for  show.  Their  forms 
vary  among  different  tribes.  In  some  the  blade  is  inlaid  with 
concentric  circles  of  brass.  Special  kinds  of  knives  and  swords 
were  used  by  certain  functionaries  and  for  particular  purposes. 
A series  of  those  employed  by  the  executioner  was  shown  in  the 
present  collection.  The  throwing  knife,  represented  by  a number 
of  examples,  was  the  distinctive  weapon  of  the  Bushongo. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  iron  knives  and  swords  applies 
equally  to  spears,  harpoons,  arrow  heads  and  axes.  All  of  these 
objects,  made  of  wrought  iron,  are  soft  and  lack  the  temper  of 
steel.  With  them  should  be  mentioned  the  wrought  iron  objects 
used  and  designated  as  money,  represented  by  the  two  broad 
blades,  6 feet  in  length,  which  were  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hall. 

Games 

The  game  of  mancala,  played  on  a board  with  counters  which 
are  dropped  into  holes  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  is  known  practi- 
cally to  all  of  the  African  tribes.  Mancala,  its  Arabic  name, 
meaning  the  game  of  transferring,  is  of  foreign  origin  in  Africa 
and,  is  presumably,  of  Arab  introduction.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
indicating  the  extension  of  Arab  influence  in  Africa.  Among  the 
Bushongo  it  is  known  as  lela  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Shambo  the  Great.  This  personage  is  represented  with  a lela 
game  board  before  him  in  his  portrait  statue  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES 


In  the  Museum  galleries  during  the  past  three  months  three  noteworthy  exhi- 
bitions have  been  held. 

On  April  17th  in  the  West  Gallery  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Museum  an 
exhibition  of  Primitive  Negro  Art  was  opened  to  the  public.  This  material  was 
assembled  in  Europe  during  the  past  two  summers  through  the  efforts  of  the  Curator 
of  the  Department  of  Ethnology,  Mr.  Stewart  Culin.  The  entire  collection  was  shown 
under  the  classification  of  Art  as  representing  a creative  impulse  inspired  by  fresh 
and  direct  observation  of  nature  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  customs 
of  the  African  people. 

It  is  this  characteristic  of  expressiveness  which  may  explain  the  influence  Negro 
Art  is  having  upon  the  work  of  many  recent  painters  and  sculptors,  especially  those 
whose  aim  is  expressionism  rather  than  an  academic  rendering  of  fact. 

The  Salon  of  America,  an  Art  Society  founded  by  the  late  Hamilton  Easter 
Field,  has  just  closed  an  exhibition  at  the  American  Art  Association  Galleries  at 
Madison  Avenue  and  57th  Street.  A feature  of  this  exhibition  was  a selection  from 
the  collection  of  Primitive  Negro  Art  recently  on  view  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
The  exhibit  was  installed  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Art  Association  building. 

On  April  24th  in  the  Print  Gallery  a collection  of  photographs  showing  types  of 
the  mixed  races  of  Hawaii  was  placed  on  view.  These  photographs  were  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Zabriskie  and  their  interest  was  enhanced  by  a 
collection  of  water  color  paintings  by  Stephen  Haweis  depicting  scenes  among  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  which  were  exhibited  at  the  same  time. 

This  exhibition  was  supplemented  by  a lecture  by  Dr.  Hans  Kaltenborn,  Associate 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  who  discussed  most  interestingly  his 
personal  experiences  and  observations  in  Hawaii,  where  he  secured  beautiful  photo- 
graphs and  motion  pictures  which  served  to  illustrate  the  topography,  inhabitants, 
customs  and  industries  of  the  Islands.  This  lecture  terminated  the  Saturday  afternoon 
lectures  for  the  Spring  course  of  the  current  year. 

The  Lace  and  Textile  Galleries  in  the  East  Wing,  newly  installed  by  Mrs.  Fox, 
wife  of  the  Director,  were  opened  on  May  first.  The  Besselievre  Collection,  secured 
through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Col.  Robert  B.  Woodward,  the  Polhemus  laces 
and  embroideries,  and  valuable  laces  given  or  lent  by  many  friends  of  the  Museum, 
were  arranged  in  wall  cases  and  in  table  cases  backed  with  black  velvet.  A number 
of  French  fans  were  laid  in  among  the  laces,  and  in  the  corner  cases  of  the  main 
room  were  costumes  of  various  historic  periods.  In  honor  of  the  occasion,  Mrs. 
Edith  Rockefeller  McCormick  lent  eighteen  coverlets  of  beautiful  Italian  needle- 
point and  bobbin  lace  and  of  cut  work  and  embroidery  dating  from  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  A case  of  richly  colored  old  embroidered 
towels  and  head-dresses  from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Caucasus  were 
shown  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell.  As  an  aditional  feature  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurent  Oppenheim  lent  a collection  of  rare  Chinese  fans  and  embroidered 
fan  cases  which  were  arranged  in  separate  cases.  Some  of  these  fans  are  of  the 
Ch’ien  Lung  period,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
others  are  Canton  lacquer  of  a later  date.  Tea  was  served  in  the  gallery  adjoining, 
the  exhibition  for  the  members  of  the  Museum  and  their  friends  and  the  members 
of  the  Needle  and  Bobbin  Club. 

On  April  17th  music  was  rendered  by  a string  quartette  in  the  Museum  rotunda 
for  the  benefit  of  Museum  members  and  their  friends,  for  whom  on  April  24tl* 
another  matinee  musicale  was  given  in  the  Museum  auditorium. 
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The  City  of  New  York  on  May  23rd  opened  its  celebration  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  commemorating  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Consolidated  City.  The 
exhibition  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  city’s  operations  in  its  many  departments, 
not  only  in  those  of  the  city  government  proper  but  also  in  other  organizations 
which  obtain  grants  from  the  city  budget.  The  Brooklyn  Museum  is  one  of  these 
and  there  are  on  exhibition  photographs  of  the  present  building  from  its  early 
beginnings  to  the  present  day.  A large  water  color  painting  gives  a further  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  completed  building  and  a cross-section  in  plaster  shows  admi- 
rably the  dignity  of  the  interior.  To  illustrate  the  work  carried  on)  by  the  Natural 
Science  Section  of  the  Museum  the  group  of  Alaskan  Brown  Bears  recently  completed 
has  been  lent  to  the  Jubilee  Exhibit,  while  on  a screen  erected  in  the  Department 
of  Education  Section  a series  of  photographs  illustrates  the  educational  work  carried 
on  by  the  Museum. 

On  May  21st  Dr.  William  H.  Fox,  Museum  Director,  attended  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Art  Directors  which  was  held  this  year  at  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  On  his  return  he  was  able  to  visit  the  International  Art 
Exhibit  at  Pittsburg  and  the  Whistler  Exhibit  at  the  Frere  Gallery  which  had  just 
been  opened  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Museums’  Association,  which  was  held 
this  year  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  was  represented  by 
Miss  Gallup,  Curator  of  the  Children’s  Museum,  who  was  accompanied  by  several 
members  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Children’s  Museum,  including  their  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  I,  Sherwood  Coffin. 

The  recent  dedication  of  the  White  Monument  in  the  Botanic  Garden  was 
attended  by  the  Director  and  Trustees  of  the  Museum.  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Institute,  a generous  contributor  to  the  Museum  collections 
— among  other  gifts  may  be  cited  the  series  of  bronzes  by  Meunier — and  he  showed 
himself  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Museum,  making  many  helpful 
and  original  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  New  Wing.  The 
memorial  is  the  work  of  Henry  Bacon  and  Daniel  Chester  French. 

On  Saturday,  June  2d,  the  Hon.  John  F.  Hylan,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  visited  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  was  received  by  the  Museum  Director  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Good,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  He  inspected 
F and  G,  the  uncompleted  sections  of  the  Museum,  and  as  a result  of  his  visit 
the  Board  of  Estimate  of  the  City  of  New  York  authorized  the  sale  of  long  term 
bonds  for  $1,050,000  to  complete  these  sections. 

The  architects,  McKim,,  Mead  & White,  entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of 
preparing  plans  and  specifications.  These  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
cn  the  29th  of  June.  Upon  their  approval  work  will  begin  immediately  upon  the 
new  sections,  which  will  require  one  and  a half  years  for  completion. 

On  Saturday,  June  16th,  a small  exhibition  was  held  in  the  first  hall  of  the  print 
gallery  of  the  most  successful  drawings  made  from  the  costumed  model  in  Mr.  Mura’s 
Saturday  morning  Sketch  Class.  A prize  was  awarded  by  the  Director  for  the 
best  drawing.  The  recipient  was  Miss  L.  Berg  of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 

In  order  to  extend  its  exhibits  illustrating  the  haunts  and  habits  of  North 
American  big  game  mammals,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  has  organized  an  expedition 
to  the  plateau  regions  of  southern  Utah  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens  and 
accessories  for  habitat  groups  dealing  with  the  mule  deer  and  the  mountain  lion. 
Time  and  opportunity  permitting,  specimens  of  lesser  mammals  and  some  birds  also 
will  be  collected.  George  P.  Engelhardt,  Curator  of  Natural  Science,  and  R.  H. 
Rockwell,  Chief  Taxidermist,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  field  work  to  be  conducted 
during  August  and  September  and  H.  B.  Tschudy,  Museum  Artist,  will  make  studies 
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for  background  paintings  during  July.  Experienced  guides  and  well  trained  dogs 
have  been  secured. 

A source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Museum  members  of  the  expedition  has  been  the 
fine  spirit  of  co-operation  shown  by  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Game  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  who,  in  reply  to  an  application  for  a collecting  permit,  writes  as 
follows: 

May  25,  1923. 

Dear  Mr.  Engelhardt: 

Your  letter  of  May  10th  is  received  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  comply  with 
your  request  by  enclosing  herewith  necessary  permit  for  such  work  as  you  may 
desire  to  undertake  in  this  State. 

In  addition,  I wish  to  assure  you  of  the  co-operation  of  this  department  to  render 
you  such  assistance  as  may  be  possible  in  securing  desired  specimens. 

In  order  to  secure  the  group  of  deer  without  too  much  trouble,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  go  into  some  one  of  our  game  preserves.  If  so,  such  permission  will 
be  cheerfully  granted.  I hope  I may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  party  and 
perhaps  spending  some  little  time  with,  you  during  your  stay  in  Utah. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  call  on  me  for  any  further  assistance  I may  be 

able  to  give?  _ _ , 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  D.  H.  Madsen, 

State  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner.. 

Mr.  George  H.  Rives  has  presented  a large  Grecian  wine  vase  of  graceful  ancient 
design,  which  was  recovered  by  sponge  fishers  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  Extensive  incrus- 
tations by  marine  worms,  mollusks  and  sponges  testify  to  the  long  submergence 
of  the  vase. 

Other  accessions  which  have  been  recorded  for  the  Department  of  Natural 
Science  since  the  issue  of  the  April  number  of  the  Quarterly,  are  as  follows: 

From  Mr.  A.  M.  Woodruff:  white  king-  pigeon.  From  Mr.  Walter  C.  Hill: 
specimen  of  lead  crystals.  From  Mrs.  F.  R.  Andrews:  200  specimens  of  minerals. 
From  Mr.  Robert  G.  Murphy:  3 reels  of  motion  picture  films  of  Peru.  From  Mrs. 
Silas  H.  Cummings:  specimen  of  Kauri  gum.  From  Mr.  George  P.  Engelhardt:  130 
specimens  of  Colorado  Lepidoptera.  From  Mr.  Maurice  Blumenthal:  35  specimens 
of  minerals.  From  Mr.  T.  Van  Hyning:  18  specimens  of  Florida  tree  frogs.  From 
Miss  L.  Scholtz:  26  specimens  of  mounted  birds.  From  Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Hand; 
3 specimens  of  mounted  birds.  From  Dr.  William  Barnes:  5 specimens  of  Lepidoptera. 
From  Mr.  Carl  Rungius:  50  specimens  of  Lepidoptera.  From  Mr.  Franklin  S.  Smith: 
200  specimens  of  marine  invertebrates.  From  Miss  M.  G.  Beckwith:  154  shells  from 
Florida. 

Joseph  Pennell  spoke  on  “Modern  Illustrators”  before  a large  audience  of  the 
New  York  Library  Club  which  held  its  May  meeting  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Museum. 

The  Library  arranged  a special  class-room  exhibit  of  original  drawings  and 
reproductions  of  the  drawings  of  old  masters  for  the  Sketch  Club  of  the  Boys’  High 
School  one  day  in  May.  Membership  in  this  club  is  voluntary,  the  leader  being  one 
of  the  art  instructors  of  the  school.  The  lads  spent  the  entire  afternoon  examining 
the  drawings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  High  School  Librarians  was  held  in  the  Library  on 
May  26th.  Twenty-nine  members  attended  and  all  seemed  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  library  and  the  possibilities  of  co-operation  between  the  Museum  and 
the  High  Schools. 

The  Curator  of  Prints  gave  a talk  on  “Prints”  to  sixty-two  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  staff  on  April  5th. 
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Through  the  generosity  of  William  H.  Childs  the  Print  Department  has  come 
into  possession  of  twenty-six  etched  portraits  of  the  leading  members  of  “The  Con- 
ference on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments”  which  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Print 
Gallery  at  some  future  time. 

Other  recent  additions  to  the  Print  Department  have  been  as  follows:  By  gift: 
George  E.  Burr,  two  etchings  by  himself;  Joseph  Pennell,  one  large  lithograph,  “St. 
Paul’s,  London”  (poster  for  Underground  Railway)  ; Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
French  Knowledge  in  America,  through  Louis  Thomas:  three  wood  engravings  by 
Mammeri,  “Une  Mosquee  a Sali,”  “Un  Marabout  a Rabat,”  “Un  Souk  a Fez”;  three 
etchings  by  George  Barriere:  “Soir  d’Attaque  en  Champagne  (1913),”  “Interieur,” 
“Sentinelle  dans  les  Ruines  de  Promes;  Miss  Cora  Week,  Bookplate  by  A.  W. 
Macdonald.  By  purchase:  three  etchings  by  Forain,  “Temoins  a TAudience,”  “Le 
Prevenu  et  l’Enfant,”  “Les  Brancardiers  a Lourdes”;  two  lithographs  by  Sandzen, 
“Pond  with  Cottonwood  Trees,”  “Rocky  Shore.” 

Among  recent  accessions  to  the  Library  have  been  the  following:  “Atwoi”;  Bury’s 
“Mount  Everest”;  Dimier’s  “Fontainebleau”;  Gerlach’s  “Volkerschmuck”;  Hob- 
son’s “Wares  of  the  Ming  Dynasty”;  Kristeller’s  “Kuperstich  und  Holzschnitt”; 
Migeon’s  “Etoffes  Japonaises”;  Price’s  “Poster  Design”;  Real’s  “La  Decoration  Primi- 
tive (Oceanie)”;  Taylor’s  “The  Alphabet”;  Wiener’s  “Africa  and  the  Discovery  of 
America,”  vol.  2,  etc. 

Edward  C.  Blum  has  donated  to  the  Print  Department  three  etchings  by  Anders 
Zorn,  viz:  “Self  Portrait,”  “President  Taft”  and  “Strindberg,”  and  three  lithographs 
by  Whistler,  viz:  “The  Tyresmith,”  “Little  Evelyn”  and  “Afternoon  Tea.” 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  received  the  following  gifts  during  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June:  From  Mr.  David  Belasco,  seven  paintings  as  follows: 
“Cabaret  Scene”  by  Savin;  “Tennis  Players”  by  Jaulmes;  “Port  of  St.  Tropez”  by 
Charanel;  “Demolition  of  Thann”  by  Hugues  de  Beaumont;  “Peasants  of  Avila”  by 
Jeanne  Thill;  “Camouflage”  by  D.  C.  Fougueray,  and  “Morning,  Pont  Gueydon”  by 
D.  C.  Fougueray.  From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Chapius  in  memory  of  Louis  Chardon: 
twenty-five  antique  French  plates  and  one  Chinese  plate.  From  Mrs.  Fritz  Holm: 
a bronze  medal  representing  Fritz  Holm,  designed  by  Albert  Bruce-Joy.  From  Mrs. 
Henry  Morgenthau:  five  iridescent  classic  vases  from  Syria  which  were  found  in 
the  sarcophagi.  From  Mrs.  Elmira  Shearman:  two  oil  paintings  as  follows:  “Koenig- 
see”  by  Velton,  and  “Dachstein”  by  Jungheim.  From  Mr.  Allan  Tucker:  an  oil 
painting,  “The  End  of  the  Rain,”  by  J.  H.  Twachtman.  From  Mr.  Alexander  M. 
White:  an  oil  painting,  “The  Sheep  Fold”  by  Gaston  Guignard. 

The  following  purchases  were  made:  An  oil  painting,  “The  Fisherman,”  by 
Gifford  Beal.  An  oil  painting,  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  Cushing,”  by  Howard  J.  Cushing. 
Two  water  colors  by  Winslow  Homer,  namely,  “The  Turtle  Pound”  and  “The 
Coming  Storm.” 

The  following  loans  have  been  received:  From  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbotc:  a Sienese 
marble  figure,  entitled,  “Madonna  and  Child.”  From  Miss  Mabel  Choate:  a Renais- 
sance tapestry.  From  Mr.  G.  J.  Demo'tte:  six  French  hunting  tapestries.  From  Mr. 
Arthur  N.  Fuller:  an  oil  painting,  “Portrait  of  Arthur  N.  Fuller,”  by  George  Fuller. 
From  Miss  Anstiss  Howard:  an  early  American  silver  teapot  by  Garret  Forbes,  N.  Y., 
dated  1808.  From  Miss  Hilda  Loines:  an  oil  painting,  “Dionysus,”  by  Arthur  B. 
Davies.  From  Miss  Janet  Scudder:  a Flemish  Renaissance  tapestry.  From  Mrs. 
Clara  Smith  Steichen:  three  pieces  of  bronze,  namely  “The  Sculptor  and  His  Muse” 
by  Rodin;  “The  Burgher  of  Calais  with  Key”  by  Rodin;  and  “The  Laborer”  by 
Meunier. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Reports  upon  the  Condition  and  Progress  of  the  Museum,  1904  to  date. 

MUSEUM  QUARTERLY 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly,  Volume  1,  March,  1914,  to  date.  Yearly 
subscriptions,  $1.50.  Single  copies,  $.40. 

SCIENCE  BULLETIN 

Each  volume  of  the  Science  Bulletin  contains  about  400  pages  of  printed 
matter  or  about  325  pages  accompanied  by  50  plates.  Each  number  of  the 
Science  Bulletin  is  sold  separately.  The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  per  volume, 
payable  in  advance.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  in  care  of  the  Librarian  of 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Volume  I to 
Volume  III,  number  2,  have  been  issued  to  date. 


MEMOIRS  OF  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Each  Memoir  is  a complete  publication  and  is  for  sale  separately.  Orders 
for  purchase  and  correspondence  regarding  exchanges  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Librarian,  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vol.  1.  No.  1,  Renaissance  Leaning  Fagade  at  . Genoa.  By  W.  H.  Goodyear. 

Text  figures.  Oct.  ’02 $0.50 

No.  2,  Architectural  Refinements  at  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  By 

W.  H.  Goodyear.  Text  figures.  31  Dec.  ’02 1.50 

No.  4,  Vertical  Curves  and  other  Architectural  Refinements  in 
Gothic  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  Northern  France.  By 
W.  H.  Goodyear.  Text  figures.  26  April  ’04 50 


MEMOIRS  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Medusae  of  the  Bahamas.  7 plates.  By  A.  G.  Mayer. 


20  May  ’04  $1.00 

CATALOGUES  AND  GUIDES 

Catalogue  of  Paintings.  1906,  1910,  each $0.10 

Catalogue  of  Ancient  Chinese  Porcelains  loaned  by  Henry  T.  Chapman. 

1907  10 

Guide  to  the  Southwestern  Indian  Hall.  1907 05 

Guide  to  the  Exhibits  Illustrating  Evolution,  Etc.  By  F.  A.  Lucas.  1909. . .05 

Catalogue  of  the  Avery  Collection  of  Ancient  Chinese  Cloisonnes.  By  John 

Getz;  pref.  by  W.  H.  Goodyear.  1912;  paper,  $1.50;  cloth 2.00 

Catalogue  of  Swedish  Art  Exhibition.  By  Dr.  Christian  Brinton.  1916..  .25 

Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Early  American  Painting.  1917 10.00 

Catalogue  of  the  Franco-Belgian  Exhibit.  1918 50 

Catalogue  of  the  Wild  Life  in  Art  Exhibit.  1919 10 
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OLD  MASTERS  IN  THE  BROOKLYN"  MUSEUM 


By  Leo  Healy 


One  can  scarcely  overrate  the  fascination  caused  by  the  study 
of  the  Old  Masters,  for  we  find  in  their  productions  all  the  elements 
which  arouse  our  interest  and  hold  our  sense  of  beauty.  They 
belong  to  a past  age;  and  as  art  is  the  expression,  manifestation, 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  measure  of  the  civilization  of  a given 
period  of  history,  we  can  study  the  story  of  bygone  days  through 
their  works  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  students  of  antiquity 
are  reconstructing  today  a page  of  Egyptian  history  through  the 
priceless  discoveries  in  Tut-Ankh-Amen’s  tomb.  Old  masters  offer 
to  some  extent,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  the  charm  of  dis- 
covery, provided  we  are  willing  to  study  them  intelligently  and 
carefully,  and  press  our  investigation  into  the  life  and  existence 
of  the  time  and  places  in  which  they  lived  and  worked.  Their 
rarity,  their  quaintness  as  well  as  their  extreme  variety  command 
our  attention,  and  we  become  attracted  by  their  intrinsic  beauty, 
not  to  mention  their  essential  value  in  the  history  of  art.  Nothing 
can  therefore  be  more  stimulating,  not  only  to  art  lovers,  but  to 
the  public  at  large,  as  everyone  of  us  is  more  or  less  responsive  to 
the  appeal  of  real  art,  than  a good  collection  of  old  masters  of 
which  unfortunately  there  are  in  our  country  only  too  few. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  however,  deserves  no  small  credit  for 
its  contribution  to  the  noble  cause  of  education  by  offering  to  the 
public  a singularly  interesting  and  representative  collection  of  old 
paintings.  These  comprise  examples  of  the  so-called  primitive 
Italian  art,  which  starts  with  Giotto  and  his  school  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  cover  the  golden  age  of  painting, 
down  to  the  period  of  decadence  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  This  collection,  which  is  very  valuable  in  illustrating 
ihe  history  of  art  according  to  the  periods,  is  also  a good  exponent 
of  the  various  schools  of  painting,  for  we  have  here  not  only  a large 
representation  of  nearly  all  the  Italian  schools,  such  as  the  Tuscan, 
Venetian,  Lombardese  and  Bolognese,  but  good  specimens  of  the 
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MADONNA  AND  SAINTS 
Triptych  by  Sano  di  Pietro 


XVTH  CENTURY  ITALIAN  CASSONE 


Dutch,  Spanish,  French  and  English  schools  as  well.  Some  of  the 
best  names,  known  to  the  art  world,  appear  in  this  gallery,  such  as 
Bellini,  Van  Dyck,  Hals,  Rubens,  Gainsborough,  and  Constable. 

Special  mention,  however,  ought  to  be  made  of  at  least  a few 
of  the  best  pictures.  A very  important  tempera  painting  of  Sano 
di  Pietro  stands  out  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  Italian  primi- 
tives. The  subject,  as  in  nearly  all  early  pictures,  is  a religious 
one,  representing  the  Virgin  Mary,  Saint  James  and  Saint  John  the 
Evangelist.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  quaintness  of  the  paintings 
of  the  early  XV  century,  and  it  seems  to  reflect  in  the  powerful 
treatment  the  austerity  and  sincerity  of  the  great  artists  of  that 
period.  The  craftmanship  of  another  pioneer  of  art  is  shown  in  a 
series  of  six  small  paintings  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  the  subjects  being 
episodes  taken  from  the  life  of  Saint  Lawrence.  This  little  group 
of  pictures  is  not  only  very  interesting,  showing  as  it  does,  in  the 
crudeness  and  stiffness  of  the  design  the  first  efforts  in  mastering 
technique,  but  reveals  in  the  beauty  of  conception  and  in  the  deep 
feeling  which  the  artist  was  able  to  infuse  into  his  work  the  truly 
artistic  soul  in  all  its  simplicity  and  unadulterated  vigor.  The 
execution  is  so  masterly  that  these  choice  little  examples  of  early 
Italian  art  have  been  attributed  to  the  very  hand  of  Giotto  himself. 
Fine  representation  of  movement,  depth  of  expression  and  elaborate 
composition  are  outstanding  qualities  of  the  painting  on  a panel 
of  a XV  century  bridal  chest.  The  cassone  belongs  to  the  Florentine 
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school,  and  is  ob- 
viously inspired  by 
the  art  of  Ghirlan- 
daio. It  is  most 
likely  due  to  the 
brush  of  Jacopo 
Del  Sellaio,  who 
was  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi’s  best  pupil, 
or  to  Botticcino. 
The  subject,  which 
represents  a rather 
unusual  vision 
(with  which  a very 
interesting  story  is 
connected)  is  taken 
from  Boccaccio’s 
Decameron  (eighth 
story  of  the  fifth 
day),  and  became 
quite  a favorite 
theme  with  paint- 
ers of  cassoni  of  the  XV  century.  This  rare  work  of  art  is 
worthy  of  a more  detailed  analysis,  which  would,  however,  be 
out  of  place  in  this  brief  sketch. 

The  most  striking  picture  in  this  collection  is  a large-sized 
canvas  carrying  the  name  of  Luini.  The  marks  of  Leonardo’s 
school  are  quite  noticeable  in  this  remarkably  well  preserved  work 
of  good  color  and  of  noble  structure.  It  represents  the  Virgin 
and  Child  surrounded  by  little  angels  floating  in  the  air  or  playing 
musical  instruments,  the  face  of  the  Virgin  being  particularly 
worthy  of  note.  Bernardino  de  Conti  is  very  well  represented  by 
the  portrait  of  Catellano  Trivulzio.  Examples  of  this  artist  are 
very  rare  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum  is  most  fortunate  in  possessing 
this  important  work  of  the  Lombardese  artist.  The  picture  is  in 
very  good  condition,  and  though  somewhat  hard  in  its  technique 
and  rather  academic,  it  is  a noble  and  vigorous  work. 

One  of  the  star  paintings  of  the  Museum  is  a typical  Lucas 
Cranach,  showing  Lucretia  about  to  stab  herself.  We  have  here 


THE  FISHER  GIRL 
Painting  by  Franz  Hals 
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all  the  character- 
istic delicacy  of  the 
German  master 
with  his  warmth  of 
tints.  Lucretia’s 
half-draped  figure 
is  full  of  feminine 
grace.  The  drapery 
and  the  richly  col- 
ored velvet  of  the 
gown  with  a fur 
border,  are  skil- 
fully treated.  At 
the  side,  through 
an  opening,  a fine 
landscape  is  seen 
in  the  distance, 
which,  however, 
might  have  been 
better  left  out,  but 
this  was  a peculi- 
arity of  the  artist. 

The  same  thing 
can  also  be  seen 
in  another  portrait 
by  Cranach  in  the 
Dreicer  collection 
in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum. 

The  fisherwoman  by  Franz  Hals  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  Dutch  school.  No  doubt  could  ever  arise  regarding  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  strong  piece  of  work  painted  with  a free  and  easy 
hand.  One  might  almost  call  it  impressionistic. 

It  is  rather  unusual  that  the  death  and  the  assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  should  be  painted  on  the  same  canvas,  as  is  the  case 
with  an  interesting  picture  of  the  Flemish  school  bearing  the  name 
of  Comelis  Schut,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  XVII  century. 
While  rather  delicate  in  color  it  suggests  strangely  enough  Venetian 
art  in  its  beautiful  composition  and  splendid  execution. 

As  an  exponent  of  the  Italian  art  of  the  XVIII  century,  we 


LUCRETIA 

Painting  by  Lucas  Cranach 
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have  a work  by  Tiepolo,  who  occupies  a place  of  honor  among 
the  Masters  of  the  Venetian  school.  The  subject  is  a small  sketch 
evidently  intended  as  a study  for  an  altar  piece  representing  most 
probably  Saint  Dominic  surrounded  by  several  figures  in  various 
attitudes.  The  smallness  of  the  painting  and  its  sketchy  character 
do  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  charm  of  this  altogether  pleas- 
ing little  gem.  We  have  here  excellence  of  composition,  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  colors,  which  in 
my  mind  make  it  rank  among  the  best  pictures  of  the  Museum. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  wonderful  advantages  such  as 
this  collection  of  pictures  which  the  Brooklyn  Museum  offers  to 
the  public  to  aid  in  the  development  of  artistic  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty  are  not  appreciated  or  at  least 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  community.  Unfortunately  we 
are  living  in  a very  materialistic  era,  and  we  find  the  majority  of 
people  heedless  or  senseless  to  everything  which  does  not  result  in 
immediate  material  benefit,  for  this  appears  to  far  too  many  not 
only  as  the  most  attractive  pastime  but  as  the  only  noble  pursuit  in 
life,  and  they  fail  wholly  to  realize  the  stultifying  effect  which 
follows  the  neglect  of  the  higher  and  more  noble  faculties  of  the 
mind. 
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CAMOUFLAGE 
IN  NATURE  AND  IN  WAR* 


By  Gerald  H.  Thayer 

What  is  this  Camouflage,  anyway?  Is  it  something  new?  Or 
is  it  as  old  as  warfare?  Does  it  work?  Is  it  of  real  use?  Or  is  it 
mainly  pretentious  and  fantastic  nonsense?  What  is  this  story 
that  camouflage  has  been  founded  upon  Nature — upon  the  “protec- 
tive coloring”  and  strange  concealment — tricks  to  be  met  with  in 
the  animal  world?  And  how  much  does  this  protective  coloring, 
itself,  amount  to?  Are  the  wonderful  things  that  one  hears  about 
it  really  true?  If  so,  why  do  some  learned  men  almost  entirely 
repudiate  it?  Indeed,  is  not  this  whole  notion  of  protection  or 
concealment  in  nature  by  color  and  by  tricks  of  “mimicry”  a 
sadly  overworked  theory? 

The  attempt  to  answer  this  brood  of  questions  satisfactorily 
involves  not  only  painstaking  investigation  of  the  external  factors, 
but  the  most  troublous  grappling  with  the  vagaries  of  human 
psychology.  The  variousness  of  the  human  mind’s  reactions  to 
the  facts  or  problems  here  presented  is  both  astounding  and 
bewildering. 

But  it  is  time  some  one  made  a very  serious  effort  to  find  the 
true  and  reasonable  means,  the  point  of  balance , among  these 
strangely  inharmonious  opinions. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  that  most  ancient  section  of  our  subject,  the 
“camouflage”  of  Nature.  We  shall  find  here  the  widest  possible 
range  of  opinion,  backed  by  more  or  less  weighty  names.  Wallace, 
in  England — Darwin’s  confrere,  and  co-discoverer  of  “Darwin- 
ism”— Weismann,  in  Germany,  Poulton,  of  Oxford,  and  many 
other  purely  scientific  workers,  have  pronounced  in  no  uncertain 
terms  for  the  existence  in  nature  of  veritable  marvels  of  “mim- 
icry”— that  is,  of  special,  deceptive  likeness,  on  the  part  of  a 
living  creature,  to  one  or  another  detail  or  details  of  his  inanimate 

* This  article  was  written  in  the  Spring  of  1919,  but  not  published.  It  is  now 
printed  practically  unchanged. 
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tor  in  some  cases  animate) 
surroundings.  So.  too.  in  every 
land,  have  a host  of  accom- 
plished but  less  strictly  “scien- 
tific observers. 

Certain  of  these  cases  of 
“mimicry'*  are  indeed  almost 
matters  of  common  knowledge, 
if  not  of  everyday  observation, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Who  does  not  know,  for  in- 
stance. that  the  chameleon  will 
often  change  color,  more  or 
less  to  suit  the  occasion,  when 
he  climbs  upon  a perch  of  a 
new  tint?  Who  has  not  seen, 
or  at  any  rate  heard  about,  the 
"walking  stick"  insect  with  his 
whole  body  and  legs  and  feel- 
ers looking  for  all  the  world 
_ike  a group  of  slender  twigs 
or  grasses,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
covered as  belonging  to  an  ani- 
mate creature — until,  perchance, 
r ? Who  does  not  know  that  there 
rich  look  almost  exactly  like  the 
sit  and  butterflies  which  when 
most  wonderful  counterparts  of 
’ zjzs  and  the  little  flecks  of  mould 
tartLed  by  the  jack  rabbit  or  the 
ts  “form"  almost  at  one's  feet 
.11  flashing — from  the  patch  of 
efore.  one’s  eyes  had  wandered 


Common  enough  in  temperate  lands,  these  cases  are  even 
commoner  and  more  various  in  the  tropics.  Henry  Drummond, 
he  noted  Scottish  scientist  and  traveller,  was  so  impressed  with 
these  tricks  as  he  witnessed  them  in  equatorial  Africa  that  he 


exaggerations,  certain  grandiosities  and  vaguenesses  of  over- 
enthusiasm  on  the  opposite  side,  combined  with  a certain  degree 
of  sightlessness  on  the  part  of  the  skeptics.  It  is  altogether  possi- 
ble for  a man  to  have  sharp  eyesight  and  be  a close  and  faithful 
observer,  while  suffering,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  from  an  incomplete  development  of  the  visual  sense.  Even 
actual  color-blindness — a thing  by  no  means  rare — would  not 
prevent  a man  from  making  wonderful  observations  of  the 
performances  of  ants  or  spiders.  But  far  commoner  than  color- 
blindness is  the  merely  negative  development  of  that  special  sensi- 
tiveness to  color  and  design , which  reaches  its  height  in  the  best 
pictorial  artists.  Their  special  development  of  the  sense  of  seeing 
corresponds  precisely  to  the  special  development  of  the  finer 
properties  of  hearing  on  the  part  of  the  musician. 

Exactly  as  the  musician,  or  the  highly  “musical”  person  is 
alone  able  to  judge  just  how  truly  in  tune,  harmonious,  and  ac- 
curate, a musical  performance  is,  so,  only  the  artist,  or  the  highly 
“artistic”  person,  can  fully  appraise  the  merits  or  demerits,  from 
the  standpoint  of  truthfulness , of  a painting  or  drawing.  Line  for 
line,  shade  for  shade,  color-note  for  color-note,  he  alone  is  com- 
petent to  estimate  the  correctness,  the  accuracy,  of  the  visual  per- 
formance. Concerning  these  visual  effects , the  artist  is,  par 
excellence , scientific.  The  real  artist’s  sight  is  developed,  not  as 
a whimsical  adjunct  of  “imagination,”  but  as  an  exquisitely- 
sensitized  perceptive  apparatus  for  qualities  really  existent  in  the 
light-rays  reaching  his  eyes. 

Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  a person — be  he  artist,  natur- 
alist or  hunter — has,  or  lacks,  this  type  of  specialized  visual 
perception,  so  will  he  either  notice  or  ignore  the  extraordinary 
truthfulness , the  elaborate  accuracy,  in  these  resemblances  of 
“mimic”  to  “mimicked”  in  nature. 

My  father,  Abbott  H.  Thayer  (one  of  the  founders  and  main 
promulgators  of  camouflage  in  the  war),  who  now  stands,*  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  as  the  extreme  believer,  or  over- 
believer,  in  protective  coloration  in  nature,  is,  to  my  mind,  at 
once  an  unequalled  expert  and  an  extremist.  The  harmonies,  the 
elaborate,  enchantingly  beautiful  likenesses  of  color  and  pattern 
between  creature  and  environment,  which  he  has  studied  with  the 

* See  footnote  on  page  147.  Abbott  Thayer  died  May  29th,  1921. 
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greatest  intensity, 
and  most  minutely 
analyzed  — these 
exist,  beyond  any 
manner  of  doubt. 

A pre-eminent  ar- 
tist, noted  for  his 
command  both  of 
color  and  “val- 
ues,’ ’ his  testimony 
as  to  these  visual 
correspondences 
observed  in  na- 
ture is  such  as 
cannot  well  be  set 
aside.  And  not 
only  do  the  ef- 
fects exist,  but 
they  are  readily 
demonstrable  to 
other  observers  of 
equally  special- 
ized sight-sense. 

That  this  may 
be  true,  even  the  whippoorwill  on  nest 

most  skeptical  of 

the  naturalists  in  the  opposite  camp  seem  more  and  more  ready  to 
admit.  But  the  point  they  stick  to  is  that  “Thayer  goes  wrong”  the 
moment  he  begins  to  suggest  the  meaning,  the  biological  reason-for- 
being,  of  his  observed  effects.  How  do  we  know,  say  they,  that  it 
ever  profits  the  chameleon  against  foe  or  prey,  to  be  green  among 
green  leaves  and  gray  on  the  tree-trunk  or  the  rail  fence?  Or 
for  the  walking  stick  to  look  like  twigs?  Or  for  the  rabbit  to 
look  like  nothing  in  particular  against  the  brown  ground?  Or  for 
the  quail  or  partridge  or  ground-nesting  whippoorwill  to  be 
spreckled  and  streaked  and  tinted  like  dead  sticks  and  grasses 
and  broken-up  brown  leaves?  Or — to  take  an  instance  much  more 
dubious  and  “fantastic” — -for  the  beautiful  Roseate  Spoonbill  of 
southern  Florida  and  further  south  to  wear  always  two  or  three 
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kinds  of  red 
and  pink 
such  as  may 
or  may  not 
occur  in  any 
given  twi- 
light sky, 
against 
which  he 
may  or  may 
not  be  look- 
ed at  by  cer- 
tain possible 
enemies  i n 
the  water? 
(And  against 
which,  also, 
he  would 
show  as  a 
dark  silhou- 
ette except  in 
the  cases 
where  his 
lighted  side 

SPHINX  MOTH  SHOWING  CONCEALING  COLORATION  i i i i 

had  a back- 
ground of  pink  flush  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens  from 
the  dawn  or  sunset  itself.) 

More  perhaps  even  than  Drummond  (whose  book  was  unknown 
to  us  when  ours  was  written),  my  father  is  inclined  to  treat 
“mimicry”  as  all-inclusive.  He  means  to  keep  on  the  safe  and 
temperate  side,  to  steer  clear  of  purely  theoretical  conclusions, 
and  statements  open  to  challenge;  but  he  does  not  always  manage 
it.  He  has,  as  his  opponents  in  this  field  have  said,  the  artistic 
temperament.  And  while  this  does  not  vitiate,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  his  special  and  most  keenly  accurate  testimony  about  his 
definite  visual  observations,  it  does  at  times  lend  a certain  cloudi- 
ness and  incaution  to  his  rhetorical  summings-up  and  sweeping 
generalizations.  He  avoids  saying — in  the  Introduction  to  our 
book,  for  instance — that  practically  all  surface-coloration  of 
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all  wild  crea- 
tures above 
a micro- 
scopic size  is 
for  conceal- 
ment; yet  he 
leaves  the 
reader 
strongly  un- 
der the  im- 
pression that 
he  is  absolute- 
ly convinced 
that  such  is 
the  case. 

And  this, 
to  my  mind, 
is  an  extreme 
position.  I 
cannot  b e - 
lieve  that 
matters  are 
quite  so  one- 
sided. N a - 
ture,  it  seems 

to  me,  is  too  vast,  too  various,  too  manifold.  There  may,  there 
must , be  functions  and  meanings  of  “costume,”  in  the  animal  world, 
as  yet  undivined,  or  but  imperfectly  divined,  by  man.  Even  my 
father,  to  be  sure,  avers  that  these  colors,  etc.,  in  nature  “doubt- 
less serve  countless  minor  purposes.”  But  do  we  know  in  all 
cases  just  where  “minor”  ends  and  “major”  begins? 

I am  myself  somewhat  skeptical,  for  instance,  about  the 
“camouflage”  value  to  the  spoonbill  or  flamingo  of  the  undoubtedly 
pink-cloud-like  colors  of  his  plumage.  The  more  so,  when  I see 
a relative  of  theirs,  the  Scarlet  Ibis,  a dweller  often  in  narrower 
waterways  where  his  “sky”  background  is  apt  to  be  covered  up 
by  dark  green  forest,  himself  more  intensely  red  than  either 
spoonbill  or  flamingo,  and  in  fact  of  such  a color  that  he  would 
rarely  “fit”  even  against  flushed  sky.  True,  the  frequent  close 
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resemblance  of  flamingo  or  spoonbill,  on  the  open  lagoon,  to 
the  ruddy  skies  of  twilight,  the  time  when  these  birds  do  most 
of  their  feeding,  is  a fact , beyond  disputing;  but  is  it  not  perhaps 
coincidental?  In  the  whole  vast  field  of  nature,  must  there  not 
be  chance  resemblances,  as  well  as  significant  ones?  (The  “skull- 
and-cross-bones”  on  a European  hawk-moth,  the  “human  face”  on 
a tropical  crab  of  the  East,  even  perhaps  the  “owl’s  eyes”  on 
a well-known  South  American  butterfly — most  things  of  this 
kind,  so  far  as  they  are  really  noteworthy  resemblances  at  all, 
must  be  counted  as  purely  accidental.  The  human  face,  in  par- 
ticular, is  readily  suggestible  to  our  imagination  by  almost 
any  chance  grouping  of  lines  and  spots.  Given  a number . of 
such  groupings,  and  one  or  two  may  chance  to  be  even  start- 
lingly suggestive.  Yet  the  “resemblance”  here  is  highly  fiiexact 
and  stands  in  no  significant  relation  to  the  real  and  exact  cor- 
respondences in  nature  between  an  animal’s  costume  and  sur- 
roundings.) In  cases  like  that  of  the  spoonbill  and  flamingo, 
my  own  inclination  is  to  suspend  all  judgment — in  the  absence 
of  convincing  evidence — as  to  the  meaning  of  such  an  ^-elab- 
orate resemblance. 

But  that  there  are  a host  of  highly-elaborate  and  most  beauti- 
fully exact  resemblances  involving  brilliant  colors,  is  beyond 
question.  The  sunlit  border  of  tropical  woods  is  alive  with  them. 
Just  as  the  speckled  moth  is  fitted  to  the  tree-bark,  and  the  mottled 
rabbit  matched  to  the  brown  ground,  so  are  these  parrots  and 
hummingbirds  and  “gorgeous”  tropical  butterflies  perfectly 
adjusted  to  the  sun-bright,  rich-colored  scenes  amid  which  they 
live.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  “mosaicked”  into  the  scene,  by  their 
sharply-variegated  patterns  of  rich  colors — colors  no  whit  brighter 
or  stronger  than  the  prevailing  tints  and  contrasts  of  the  environing 
landscape  itself.  Sharp  black  shadows,  shadows  with  the  red 
glow  produced,  to  the  eye,  by  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  en- 
circling them;  green  leaves  golden  in  sunlight,  shining  leaves 
reflecting  the  blue  of  sky,  glints  of  the  sky  itself  gleaming  through 
the  haze  of  leafage;  brown  twigs,  gray  branches,  red  and  orange 
blossoms — all  these  things  will  be  found  repeated,  “echoed,”  with 
perfect  exactness,  in  the  costumes  of  certain  birds  and  butterflies 
living  in  these  places.  Some  have  one  set  of  colors,  some  another; 
but  each  and  every  color-note  can  be  precisely  matched  among 
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the  most  usual  color-notes  of  the  environment.  And  the  arbitrary 
pattern  effectively  “breaks”  the  actual  form  of  butterfly  or  bird, 
making  him,  in  many  cases,  very  hard  to  detect — to  human  eyes, 
at  least. 

That  “camouflage,”  of  one  kind  or  another,  although  not  the 
only  factor,  is  the  main  or  dominant  factor  in  the  world  of  animal 
costumes,  I do  not  for  a moment  doubt.  “Camouflage,”  that  is, 
in  the  widest  sense — including  “low  visibility”  approaching  entire 
concealment,  “distortion”  or  “dazzle”  during  motion,  and  true 
“mimicry”  or  disguised  visibility . 

And  if  we  set  aside  all  the  cases  of  zm-elaborate  resemblance, 
as  well  as  of  apparent  now-resemblance,  the  cases  of  amazingly 
elaborate  and  precise  resemblance  remaining  are  legion.  Years 
would  not  suffice  to  tell  the  tale  of  them:  long  volumes  would  not 
list  them.  Tropic  woods,  as  Drummond  says,  are  simply  bristling 
with  amazing  fraudulencies,  marvellous  beyond  description,  and 
of  almost  limitless  variety. 

But  let  us  consider  a few  more  examples  nearer  home.  Take 
the  flounder,  lop-sided  on  his  bed  of  pebbles  on  the  ocean  floor. 
His  upward  side,  serving  him  as  a back,  is  colored  and  patterned 
in  all-but  magically  perfect  imitation — imitative  “picturing” — of 
the  bed  of  pebbles.  You  see  the  little,  rounded  pebble-forms,  with 
their  downward-deepening  shadows — all  contrived  in  that  aston- 
ishing trick  painting  on  the  creature’s  side.  The  pebble-bed  “goes 
right  through”  his  opaque,  solid  form.  Not  till  he  moves  will 
you  discover  him — unless  your  sight  happens  to  dwell  with 
unusual  persistence  and  intensity  on  the  exact  spot  which  is  really 
flounder  instead  of  pebbles.  Move  this  same  fellow  to  a bed  of 
sand,  instead  of  pebbles,  and  what  happens?  His  pebble-pattern 
fades  away,  and  a sandy-peppered  pattern  comes  instead — on  the 
side  of  him  which  is  not  exposed  to,  or  turned  toward,  the  pebbles 
or  the  sand  at  all — ! 

Among  sea-fishes  there  are  many  wonderful  cases  of  quickly 
changeable  coloration — quickly  re-adaptable  to  changed  back- 
grounds. Some  of  them  are  “way  ahead”  of  chameleons  in  this 
power.  And  it  has  been  found  that  the  changes  are  managed 
with  the  help  of  the  creature’s  eye-sight.  Blinded,  they  lose  their 
“adaptiveness.” 

Very  few  land-creatures  have  this  power  of  voluntary  or  rapid 
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color-change.  The  costumes  of  most  of  them  remain  practically 
fixed  through  definite  life-periods,  and  when  they  change — by 
the  shedding  of  skin,  or  the  shedding  and  regrowth  of  feathers 
or  fur — it  is  to  a style  and  pattern  of  costume  more  or  less  pre- 
ordained for  that  period  of  the  creature’s  life,  and  in  most  cases 
repeated  through  the  generations  with  little  or  no  apparent  varia- 
tion. 

But,  with  the  help  of  more  or  less  fixed  habits , these  creatures 
prove,  in  countless  cases,  to  have  costumes  of  the  highest  power 
of  deceptiveness.  Some  of  them  are  made  in  the  likeness  of  other 
solid  objects.  Witness,  once  more,  the  “walking  stick.”  Like- 
wise the  “inchworm,”  or  geometer  caterpillar  (destined  in  later 
life  to  become  a dainty,  slender-bodied  moth),  which  looks 
exactly,  “down  to  the  minutest  spot  and  wrinkle,”  like  the  twig  of 
a tree — even  like  the  special  kind  of  twig  of  the  special  kind  of 
tree  on  which  he  is  wont  to  dwell — and  patiently,  for  hours  at  a 
time,  abets  and  completes  the  deception  by  the  stiff  strange  atti- 
tude in  which  he  stands.  These  are  cases  of  real  mimicry , using 
the  word  in  a restricted  sense — that  is,  of  the  simulation  of  one 
solid  object  by  another.  Loss  of  identity,  change  of  apparent 
character,  deceptive  visibility . Very  different  are  the  cases  in  which 
the  effect  is  not  of  simulation , but  of  disappearance,  more  or  less 
complete.  In  the  place  where  the  solid  form  is,  where  the  crea- 
ture really  stands,  there  the  eye  finds  nothing — nothing  at  all. 
The  solid  creature  has  been  converted  into  “space.”  How?  By 
trick  “painting”:  just  as  was  contrived,  more  or  less  success- 
fully, in  much  of  the  earlier  camouflage  in  the  Great  War. 

The  main  facts  about  this  trick  painting,  whether  evolved — 
who  knows  how? — by  Nature,  or  applied  by  Man,  are  as  simple 
as  can  be.  They  are  implied  in  the  two  phrases,  counter-shading 
and  picture- pattern.  If  a rounded  object,  say  a ball  or  cylinder, 
“in  plain  sight,”  is  to  be  made  to  disappear,  it  has,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  counter -shaded.  That  is,  its  shadowed  parts  must  be 
made  lighter  in  color,  must  be  painted  lighter  until  the  shadow 
no  longer  shows;  and  the  portions  facing  toward  the  source  of 
light  must  be  just  proportionately  darkened.  In  this  way  a 
rounded,  solid  form  can  be  made  to  look  perfectly  flat.  Solidity 
is  shown  chiefly  by  light-and-shade ; and  this  has  here  been  “can- 
celled,” neutralized,  by  trick  painting. 
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Picture- pattern  is  the  logical  next  step.  For,  though  looking 
flat  and  unsubstantial,  the  object  will  still  reveal  its  outline  against 
the  background,  unless  this  happens  to  be  entirely  blank  and 
patternless,  and  of  exactly  the  same  shade  and  color.  Picture- 
pattern  means  a pattern  which  pictures , or  imitates,  the  pattern 
of  the  object's  background.  Apply  such  a pattern,  skillfully,  to 
your  counter-shaded  object,  and  its  “disappearance”  will  be  com- 
plete— so  long  as  it  does  not  move.  Such,  in  the  rough,  is  the 
color-system  of  most  of  the  countless  wild  birds,  fishes,  mammals, 
reptiles,  and  all  manner  of  other  creatures,  which,  in  their  homes, 
are  so  very  inconspicuous,  so  very  easy  to  overlook. 

At  one  stroke,  if  these  two  aids  to  concealment  could  be  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  the  outdoor  world  would  become,  to  human  eyes 
at  least,  surprisingly  populous  with  living  creatures.  Far  down 
the  sea-beach  would  appear  in  bold  relief  the  plump,  round  forms 
of  the  little  sandpipers,  scurrying  hither  and  thither  at  the  waves' 
edge;  while  the  fish  that  now  glide  through  the  wave  ghostlike 
and  barely  visible  would  all  at  once  stand  forth  “like  brazen 
images.”  Everywhere — in  trees,  on  the  bark  of  trees,  among 
flowers,  on  the  grassy  fields,  on  the  dry  sand,  on  the  muddy  river- 
banks — would  appear,  conspicuous  at  surprising  distances,  the 
shaded,  solid,  plainly-outlined  forms  of  living  creatures  of  all 
sorts. 

“But  how  do  we  know  ” again  asks  the  skeptic  (who  but  half 
perceives  these  effects)  “that  all  these  devices  of  color,  pattern 
and  form  ever  help  the  creatures  against  their  enemies,  or  in 
pursuit  of  their  prey?  How,  in  short,  do  we  know  that  “con- 
cealment” is  the  meaning , in  nature,  of  such  devices?” 

Who  knows , indeed?  Only  some  one  who  has  been  touched 
with  omniscience,  or  has  taken  a really  active  part  in  the  creation 
of  nature!  But,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  reasonably  doubt  it, 
seeing  the  evidence?  What  becomes  of  the  much-vaunted  “com- 
mon sense”? 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  rabbits  gain  in  the  long 
run  nothing  by  their  ground-like-ness,  the  katydid  and  counter- 
shaded  green  caterpillar  by  their  leaf-like-ness,  the  inch-worm  and 
walking  stick  by  their  twig-like-ness,  the  chameleon  and  flounder 
by  their  marvellous  re-adaptability  of  color  or  pattern?  Or  the 
northern  hares,  foxes,  weasels,  arctic  partridges  (ptarmigan),  etc., 
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by  tbeir  change  from  the  gray  or  brown  summer  dress  to  a suit  of 
snowy  white  for  the  long,  white,  snowy  winter?  Or  consider  the 
speckled  moth  that  sits  unstirring  all  day  long  upon  the  lichened 
tree-bark,  undiscoverable,  by  our  eyes,  except  under  the  closest 
scrutiny,  and  then  seen  to  be  colored  and  patterned,  bit  for  bit,  in 
the  most  minute  and  exquisite  imitation  of  a dozen  typical  details 
and  tints  of  the  tiniest  forms  of  the  tree-bark.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  fellow  has  no  better  chance  of  being  overlooked 
by  the  flitting  or  prowling  insectivore  than  if  he  presented  a star- 
inglv- distinct  moth  outline  in  monochrome  yellow  or  black  or 
Vermillion? 

There  are  many  moths  which  with  scrupulous  exactness,  by  an 
all-but  infallible  instinct,  adjust  themselves  precisely  in  certain 
special  positions  which  go  wuth  their  trick  costumes.  I remember 
one  such  moth  in  the  forests  of  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies.  He 
had  a sharp  stripe,  picturing  the  up-and-down  cracks  in  the  bark 
of  the  trees  he  sat  on,  extending  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  wings  when 
in  the  flattened  resting-posture.  And  do  you  suppose  this  creature 
was  content  to  settle  “anyhow”  upon  the  bark?  By  no  means. 
As  often  as  disturbed,  at  the  end  of  each  darting  flight  to  another 
tree,  he  wrould  wdiip  himself  around  into  the  same  sidewise  pos- 
ture, body  across  the  trunk,  and  wings,  with  their  vertical  bark- 
stripe,  pointing  correctly  up-and-down  it.  This  is  but  one  of 
countless  kindred  instances  that  could  be  mentioned. 

Indeed,  the  whole  array  of  extreme  cases  of  this  sort  of  thing  in 
nature,  if  it  could  be  fully  presented  to  us,  would  take  our  breath 
away,  and  probably  silence  forever  most  of  that  ultra-scientific 
doubting.  The  vast  cumulative  value  of  the  evidence  would,  I am 
confident,  prove  overpowering  even  to  the  extremist  of  skeptics. 

A world,  a universe  almost,  of  veritable  wonder  and  enchant- 
ment, awaits  each  new  student  of  these  consummate  masterpieces 
of  optical  illusion  in  the  field  of  nature.  As  an  astonished  friend 
of  mine  once  remarked,  “These  things  are  enough  to  give  one  a 
new  belief  in  God!”  Be  their  purpose  what  it  may,  be  the  history 
of  their  development  what  it  may,  the  things  as  they  stand  in 
nature  today  are  so  very  wonderful  that  a wholly  unbiased  study 
of  them  may  become  “almost  a religion.”  Call  them,  if  one  will, 
“accidents,”  and  of  “no  proved  biological  significance.”  We  have, 
then,  a vast  array  of  perfectly  analogous  “accidents,”  of  intense 
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elaboration  and  exciting  beauty,  with  a great  potential  bearing 
upon  human  art,  and  holding  a clue  to  almost  every  conceivable 
sort  of  “concealment,”  “distortion,”  or  “disguise,”  of  which 
human  beings,  in  warfare  or  elsewhere,  might  ever  find  it  expe- 
dient to  avail  themselves. 

Concealment,  Distortion,  and  Disguise; — these,  I think,  will 
stand  as  the  three  main  divisions  of  Camouflage,  both  “natural” 
and  “applied.”  Concealment  in  nature  we  have  just  been  consid- 
ering. Disguise  in  nature  is  the  same  thing  as  mimicry  in  the 
stricter  sense — the  simulation  of  object  by  object , as  in  the  walking 
stick  and  inch-worm.  Distortion  requires  further  explaining. 
Whereas  concealment  has  to  do  mainly  with  motionless  objects, 
distortion  is  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  objects  in  motion. 
The  moving  object  cannot,  as  a rule,  be  hidden , but  it  can  be  made 
less  definite,  more  puzzling,  a more  “tricky”  and  difficult  target, 
by  certain  arrangements  of  color  and  pattern.  This  my  father  and 
I pointed  out  in  1909  in  our  book  “Concealing-Coloration  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom”;  and  we  there  used  the  terms  “dazzle”  and 
“dazzling”  very  much  as  they  have  since  been  used  in  connection 
with  the  camouflage  of  ships.  There  are  in  nature  remarkable 
examples  of  this  “distortion”  or  “dazzling,”  notably  among  certain 
diving  birds  which  chase  fish  under  water,  and  among  tropical 
butterflies. 

As  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  War-Camouflage 
itself,  that  is  in  fact  a mixed-up  and  a longish  yarn,  and  none  too 
easily  unravelled.  The  word  is  French  slang — and,  according  to 
Professor  Foulton,  it  has  been  misused.  In  the  form  camouflet , 
meaning  a small  mine  or  bomb  used  underground  to  bury  or 
stifle  the  enemy  conducting  sapping-operations  nearby,  it  is  to  be 
found  even  in  English  use  as  far  back  as  1836.  In  the  slang  form 
camouflage — belonging,  we  are  told,  to  Paris  street  and  theater- 
jargon — its  use  has  had  a sudden  tremendous  extension  in  the 
recent  war.  With  us  the  word  has  come  to  stay:  who  doubts  it? 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  understand,  these  days,  how  we  ever  lived 
without  the  word! 

Hiding , and  eye-trickery,  of  many  kinds,  are,  doubtless,  as  old 
as  warfare;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  say  of  any  one  of  the 
many  types  of  “camouflage”  tricks  used  in  this  latest  great  war 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  tried  before.  Yet  on  the 
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whole  there  has  unquestionably  been,  in  the  recent  war-camou- 
flage, as  well  as  in  this  use  of  the  word  itself,  a very  considerable 
element  of  novelty.  White  men,  at  least,  have  never  before  experi- 
mented so  elaborately  and  so  variously  with  visual  trickery  in  war. 

And  much  of  this  novel  element  in  the  recent  war-camouflage 
was,  undeniably,  learned  from  the  study  of  nature.  Likewise 
undeniably,  the  book  “Concealing-Coloration,”  already  cited,  was 
one  of  the  main  agents  in  bringing  these  tricks  and  illusions  of 
nature  within  the  notice  and  reach  of  the  war-camoufleurs. 

Later  developments  of  the  specialized  land-camouflage,  on  the 
western  front  at  least,  were  rather  away  from  this  zoological 
origin.  The  trick  painting,  closely  paralleling  or  even  imitating 
nature’s  protective  coloration,  was  largely  abandoned.  Dust  and 
mud  and  wreckage,  say  the  French  and  Yankee  camoufleurs , 
work  such  rapid  havoc  with  these  elaborate  “stunts”  of  camouflage 
painting  (as  on  ambulances,  tanks,  railroad  cars,  etc.),  that  in  the 
long  run  the  game  proves  not  worth  the  candle.  Whether  this  is 
to  be  the  ultimate  verdict  on  the  matter  seems — at  least  to  a par- 
tial outsider  like  me — very  doubtful.  Considering  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  illusion  at  the  command  of  the  man  who  has  really 
mastered  this  most  complex  subject,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  an 
entire  abandonment  of  the  more  “naturalistic”  trickery  will  prove 
the  last  word  in  military  camouflage. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  camouflage  on  the  western  front  nar- 
rowed itself  down,  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  to  little  more  than  a 
game  of  skill  in  masking  guns  and  batteries.  Success  depended 
on  a combination  of  good  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  location, 
with  cleverness  in  roofing-over  the  battery  with  make-believe 
ground  or  shrubbery,  so  that  in  the  airplane  photograph  taken 
from  high  overhead  nothing  would  be  revealed.  Continued  suc- 
cess of  each  piece  of  “camouflage”  depended  also  to  a great  extent 
upon  discipline , inasmuch  as  a little  bit  of  tramping-about  through 
the  surrounding  grass  or  herbage — even  one  or  two  crossings,  on 
foot,  by  a single  man,  of  adjoining  fields — would  make  tell-tale 
paths,  centering  in  the  concealed  position,  and  showing-up  in  the 
airplane  photograph  as  distinct  whitish  streaks. 

The  chief  material  used  for  “camouflaging,”  or  masking,  these 
positions,  was  wire  netting  of  large  mesh,  into  which  various  grass- 
or  shrubbery-like  materials  were  woven  or  stuck.  Raffia,  and 
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shreds  of  coarse  cloth  colored  in  various  tones  of  brown  and  green 
and  red,  were  among  the  frequent  ingredients  of  this  highly- 
standardized  “camouflage,”  It  was  manufactured  in  vast  quantity 
in  special  factories,  behind  the  lines.  After  it  was  put  in  place 
over  the  batteries,  finishing  touches  were  given  to  this  ready-made 
material  by  the  use  of  whatever  natural  material  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  such  as  grass,  bushes,  branches  of  trees,  etc.  Real  standing 
trees,  among  and  under  which  the  camouflaged  battery  could  be 
ensconced,  were  found  of  great  help  in  producing  a complete 
illusion.  The  finished  work  of  the  camoufleurs  would  be  tested 
photographically  from  time  to  time  by  their  own  aviators,  and 
defects  remedied  accordingly. 

Camouflage  in  the  costumes  of  individual  soldiers  was  used 
now  and  again  with  good  effect  by  snipers  and  scouts.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  mottled  or  boldly-patterned  costumes  and  painted 
faces  of  these  men  are  doubtless  familiar  to  the  reader.  Several 
have  been  published.  In  certain  cases  soldiers  engaged  on 
stealthy  and  dangerous  errands  availed  themselves,  by  their  own 
“gumption,”  of  the  deceptive  help  of  appendages , which  figure  so 
largely  in  the  “camouflage”  of  nature.  They  stuck  things  onto 
themselves,  projecting  beyond  their  natural  outlines,  and  falsify- 
ing the  contour  of  the  human  figure.  For,  just  as  trick  painting 
“breaks”  the  figure  inward,  appendages  “break”  it  outward.  A 
young  Canadian  soldier  told  me  of  his  first  meeting,  in  the  dusk, 
with  a German  scout  thus  camouflaged.  He  said  the  fellow  almost 
“got”  him,  but  not  quite;  and  that  he  then  and  there  adopted  the 
fellow’s  method,  and  had  great  success  with  it. 

All  manner  of  such  effects,  of  both  sorts,  may  be  found  most 
beautifully  worked-out  in  the  war-attire  of  many  savages — which, 
whether  so  intended  or  not,  must  infallibly  act  in  many  cases  as 
exceedingly  successful  camouflage.  And  I was  told  the  other  day 
by  a trustworthy-seeming  man,  an  Indian  of  the  Seneca  tribe  in 
western  New  York,  who  had  run  away  from  his  tribe  as  a child 
and  been  educated  like  a white  boy,  but  had  returned  and  had 
much  to  do  with  his  people  in  after  years,  that  Indian  camouflage 
was  a matter  of  course.  He  said*  it  was  deliberate,  studied, 
various,  and  elaborate,  and  formed  an  important  part  of  the  lore 

* I have  since  been  told  the  same  thing  by  Dr.  Eastman,  the  well-known  Sioux 
educator  and  writer. 
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CAMOUFLAGED  SNIPER 


more  ex- 
plicit infor- 
mation. 

Just  why,  in  “civilized”  war,  the  regular  soldier  must  be 
condemned  to  a suit  of  telltale  monochrome , plainly  re- 
vealing, in  a great  majority  of  views,  and  even  at  a distance, 
his  entire  human  figure,  remains  a puzzle  to  the  minds  of  some 
of  us.  Khaki,  “distance-blue,”  gray-green,  or  whatnot — all  have 
this  same  fault  of  telltale  monochrome , outlining  the  entire  man- 
form.  There  may  be — no  doubt  there  are — serious  practical 
objections  to  the  adoption  of  any  sort  of  vari-colored,  strongly- 
patterned  uniform.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible question  that  such  a uniform,  rightly  composed,  would  give 
the  soldiers — massed,  scattered,  or  singly — a better  all-round 
average , under  the  sum-total  of  experienced  conditions,  of  low 
visibility ; and  it  is  low  visibility  that  has  been  sought  in  the 


and  tribe 
craft  handed 
down  from 
father  to  son. 
In  a letter  he 
says:  “The 

c once  aling 
of  oneself, 
among  the 
Indians,  in 
colors  and 
in  many 
diff  er  e n t 
ways,  is  old- 
er than  the 
mountains 
of  the  Alle- 
ghany Riv- 
er.” And  he 
promises 
that  he  will 
some  time 
write  me 
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various  re- 
cent changes 
in  the  color 
of  uniforms. 

Marine 
Camouflage 
has  a peculi- 
ar story  of 
its  own,  very 
little  known 
in  the  United 
States,  and 
partly  misre- 
ported  even 
in  certain 
serious  docu- 
ments. 


SNIPER  IN  POSITION 


At  the  out- 
set  of  the 
war,  at- 
tempts were 
made  in  Eu- 
rope — at- 
tempts 
based,  as 

was  thought,  rather  definitely  upon  the  principles  explained, 
for  the  nature- realm,  in  that  same  book,  “Concealing-Col- 
oration” — to  hide  ships  at  sea  with  the  aid  of  contrasting 
patterns.  My  father,  meanwhile,  supposed  in  some  quarters  to  be 
the  author  of  this  project , did  his  uttermost  to  dissuade  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  from  any  and  all  such  attempts.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  sky-lit  ocean,  surmounted  by  the  blank  brilliance  of 
the  sky,  was  almost  the  only  realm  on  earth  where  strong  patterns 
for  concealment  ivould  not  ivork,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
reveal  an  object  instead  of  hiding  it,  because  of  the  entire  lack,  in 
the  object’s  background,  of  anything  with  which  such  patterns 
could  “cooperate”  or  combine.  He  recommended  spotless  white 
(with  a delicate  gray  for  horizontal,  fully-illuminated  surfaces) 
as  the  one  and  only  color  which,  in  the  average  view , both  by  day 
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and  night,  could  stand  up  against  the  brilliance  of  the  sky,  without 
producing  a tell-tale  darkness  of  tone,  either  in  part  or  in  the 
entire  silhouette. 

His  advice,  however,  went  unheeded;  while  countless  devices 
of  pattern  and  “broken  color,”  all  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  all 
undoubtedly  costing  the  lives  of  ships,  were  laboriously  tried-out 
in  the  mis-directed  quest  of  marine  “low  visibility.”  Very  natu- 
rally, the  governments  concerned  at  length  became  disgusted,  de- 
clared that  effective  “low  visibility”  at  sea  was  an  ignis  fatuus , 
and  that  further  efforts  in  this  direction  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

But  at  just  about  this  point  an  English  artist  in  the  British 
Navy,  Lieutenant  (now  Commander)  Norman  Wilkinson,  came 
forward  with  a radically  new  suggestion.  “True  enough,”  he  said 
in  effect,  “you  cannot  hide  these  ships  by  pattern;  but  I will  show 
you,  nevertheless,  a way  in  which  pattern  can  be  made  of  service.” 

And  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  “dazzle-system,”  which 
discards  concealment  for  distortion . This  was  adopted,  and  be- 
came almost  the  sole  basis  of  Allied  and  presently  of  American 
marine  camouflage. 

The  object  of  the  dazzle-system  is  to  distort , by  one  or  another 
trick  of  painting,  the  apparent  structure  of  the  vessel.  To  distort 
it,  or  else  to  make  it  puzzling; — hard  to  determine  exactly.  The 
designer  of  the  “dazzle”  patterns  aims  by  these  means  at  confusion 
of  the  observers  as  to  the  vessel’s  course,  speed,  distance,  or  precise 
character.  Any  of  these  things,  or  any  combination  of  these 
things.  But  especially,  and  in  most  cases,  confusion  as  to  course , 
i.e.,  direction  of  movement.  The  “dazzle”  is  moreover  addressed 
specifically  to  the  periscope  of  the  enemy  submarine.  It  may  be 
effective  to  the  man  squinting  through  the  periscope,  when  it  would 
be  less  effective,  or  perhaps  not  effective  at  all,  to  the  observer 
on  a vessel’s  deck.  Deceived,  in  the  periscopic  observation,  as  to 
the  exact  direction  of  motion  of  their  intended  victim,  the  U-boat’s 
officers  may  lay  a course  in  pursuit  sufficiently  incorrect  to  enable 
the  transport,  often  swifter  than  her  submerged  foe,  to  slip  by  and 
escape. 

Such,  almost  solely,  is  the  function  of  the  more  recent  marine 
camouflage.  This  accounts  for  practically  all  the  different  brands 
of  weirdly-patterned  ships  which  have  astonished  and  puzzled  the 
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uninformed  in  every  port  during  the  last  year  or  so  of  the  Great 
War.  In  this  one  limited  but  distinct  function,  the  “dazzle-system” 
has  undoubtedly  had  an  appreciable  percentage  of  success.  Just 
what  percentage,  it  would  seem  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
determine. 

Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  “dazzle-system”  is  the  final 
word  in  sea  camouflage — whether,  as  has  been  maintained,  it  is 
the  only  kind  of  marine  camouflage  that  can,  under  modern  condi- 
tions, be  of  the  slightest  use,  is  a different  question.  We  must 
remember  that  painting  of  this  kind  insures  visibility  under  almost 
all  conditions:  that  it  renders  real  “low  visibility,”  not  to  say 
invisibility,  out  of  the  question.  Dark  marks  on  a vessel’s  side  are 
just  so  much  damnation  to  low  visibility  at  sea.  They  are  practi- 
cally bound  to  show,  under  almost  all  conditions,  and  even  at  a 
great  distance. 

And  the  astonishing  fact  remains,  that,  in  all  those  troublous 
months  now  happily  ended,  real  low  visibility  for  ships  was  prac- 
tically not  tried  or  tested  at  all.  For  it  is  a simple  truth,  that 
under  normal  conditions  a vessel  painted  spotless  white  (with 
slightly  darker  exposed-deck  and  other  “top”  planes),  will  often 
disappear  from  view , at  a moderate  distance,  against  the  sky  (and 
also  in  many  cases  against  the  sky-mirroring  water). 

Most  notably  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  starlight  night  without 
moonshine.  Such,  let  it  be  remembered,  were  the  conditions  when 
the  great  steamship  Titanic  ran  upon  an  iceberg  and  went  down: 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  whiteness  of 
the  berg  against  the  starry  sky  that  was  accountable  for  the  disas- 
ter. The  berg’s  whiteness,  and  the  prevailing  prejudice  about 
white  in  the  human  mind:  the  belief  that  “white”  is  bound  to  show, 
and  especially  at  night!  This  common,  popular  error  was  almost 
certainly  to  blame  for  that  great  tragedy — which,  in  pre-war  days, 
so  profoundly  shocked  this  human  world  of  ours. 

Whiteness  against  the  starry  sky  stands  for  nothingness — for 
invisibility.  Snow-covered,  the  great  bulk  of  a towering  hill 
shows  against  such  a night-sky  as  a faint  ghost,  or  as  nothing  at  all 
— only  traceable  or  discernible,  and  scarcely  so,  as  an  interruption 
of  the  star-glint  pattern  of  the  sky.  Against  cloudy  sky  the  disap- 
pearance may  be  still  more  perfect.  Any  darkening  of  such  an 
object,  if  only  to  the  point  of  very  pale  gray,  means  its  beginning 
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to  silhouette  as  a dark  figure  against  the  faint  sky-brightness. 
Black , in  such  a view,  affords  the  maximum  of  visibility — pre- 
cisely as  the  white  does  if,  instead  of  being  seen  from  somewhat 
below,  against  the  sky,  it  is  seen  from  above  against  the  (usual) 
darkness  of  the  ground.  (This  last  does  not  hold  good  at  sea, 
because  water,  acting  as  a mirror,  to  a great  extent  really  reflects 
the  sky). 

White  roofs,  white  outer  walls,  white  bill-boards,  snow-covered 
hills,  observed  under  various  conditions  of  weather  both  by  day 
and  night,  will  tell  the  investigator  more  about  this  matter  than 
volumes  of  written  words  or  mathematical  symbols. 

The  white  ship,  to  be  sure,  has  certain  disadvantages  for  ‘Tow 
visibility”  against  the  sky.  But  so  has  the  ship  of  any  other  fixed 
color  or  system  of  colors  whatsoever.  And  the  white  ship  has  less 
disadvantages  and  more  advantages  in  this  respect  than  any  other. 
Shown  up,  as  a bright  silhouette,  by  sunlight  or  moonlight  striking 
her  hull,  she  has,  on  the  other  hand — taking  into  consideration  all 
weathers  and  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  and  all  positions  and 
all  lightings — a higher  percentage  of  showing  very  slightly 
against  the  sky,  and  a higher  percentage  of  not  showing  at  all 
against  the  sky , than  a ship  colored  in  any  other  manner  what- 
soever. 

Recent  highly  technical  research  has  closely  approached,  al- 
though it  has  not  quite  reached,  the  same  conclusion.  Very  pale 
gray  is  supposed  to  have  been  proved,  mathematically,  to  afford 
the  “lowest  visibility,”  in  the  long  run,  against  the  sky.  Ordinary 
visual  observation,  even  of  the  most  careful  sort,  along  the  lines 
above  suggested,  runs  slightly  counter  to  this  result,  for  it  clearly 
indicates  that  the  least  “graying”  of  the  white  on  vertical  planes  is 
a wrong  step;  and  it  seems  as  if  some  element  of  error  must  have 
entered  into  the  mathematical  determination.  This  has  dealt,  for 
one  thing,  mainly  with  the  daylight  aspects  of  the  vessel;  whereas 
the  night  aspects  constitute  an  exceedingly  important  factor.  By 
day  in  overcast  or  cloudy  weather,  by  night  under  almost  all  condi- 
tions except  when  direct  moonlight  strikes  the  vessel’s  hull,  the 
least  “ graying ” of  the  pure  white  on  her  vertical  and  slightly 
upward-tilted  planes  will  suffice,  if  I am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
to  swing  the  balance  of  the  vessel’s  average  aspect  decidedly  to 
that  of  a dark  silhouette  against  the  brightness  of  the  sky. 
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One  hears,  again,  that  the  microphone,  or  underwater  sound- 
detector,  has  made  marine  “low  visibility”  a matter  of  no  conse- 
quence anyway.  By  means  of  these  detectors,  a steamer  can  be 
discovered  and  more  or  less  correctly  located  even  at  a distance  of 
several  miles,  whether  it  is  “invisible”  or  not.  But  if  both  dis- 
covery and  pursuit  can  be  managed  very  well  by  microphone- 
guidance  alone,  what  becomes  of  the  “dazzle-system”?  It  is  not, 
however,  easy  to  believe  that  any  such  instrument  sweeps  aside 
at  a stroke,  from  all  naval  warfare,  all  possible  advantages  to  a 
ship  either  from  low  visibility  or  distortion. 
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ON  MUSEUM  COLLECTIONS 


By  Stephen  Haweis 

It  is  probable  that  a great  many  people  who  have  little  interest 
in  the  arts  and  no  acquaintance  with  artists  often  wonder  what 
Museums  of  Art  are  for  and  why  the  nations  think  it  worth  while 
to  build  great  buildings  and  fill  them  with  old  furniture,  textiles, 
paintings  and  sculptures.  Vaguely,  they  understand  that  such 
things  are  educational  and,  with  the  abundant  faith  that  in  our 
days  has  been  transferred  from  religion  to  the  Government,  they 
wander  round  the  galleries  to  pass  an  idle  hour,  regarding  the 
objects  exposed  and  wondering  if,  by  some  magic  process,  they  are 
deriving  any  benefit  from  being  there  without  being  able  to  perceive 
it  themselves. 

There  are  a thousand  reasons  for  the  existence  of  Museums, 
but  apart  from  the  special  value  which  they  present  to  special 
students,  there  is  another  value  which  the  public  generally 
overlooks. 

Art  is  one  of  the  few  human  expressions  which  is  not  connected 
with  the  immediate  struggle  for  existence.  The  results  of  any 
particular  artist  may  be  failures,  but  the  desire  to  produce  things 
of  beauty  or  interpretations  of  nature  as  it  presents  itself  to  us, 
comes  from  that  part  of  our  nature  which  is  capable  of  develop- 
ment in  ways  that  are  above  the  common  rut  of  common  lives. 
Good,  bad  or  indifferent  as  the  individual  picture  may  be,  the 
aspiration  which  is  felt  and  which  demands  fulfillment,  however 
feebly,  is  infinitely  worth  while.  It  is  a means  of  recording  the 
best  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  the  “refining  influence  of  art,” 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  comes  not  from  the  making  of  any 
particular  sort  of  picture  but  from  cultivating  the  powers  of  per- 
ception which  make  the  painting  of  anything  possible.  Attempting 
to  see  truly  the  relation  of  forms  and  colors  helps  the  painter  to 
see  and  appreciate  subtle  distinctions  in  every  other  way  also. 
There  is  nothing  very  elevating  in  many  pictures  that  are  exquisite 
works  of  art  if  we  do  not  see  the  refinement  of  soul  as  expressed  in 
the  vision  which  the  painter  had.  Museums  do  not  teach  painting 
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any  more  than  libraries  teach  literature,  but  they  do  more  than 
offer  opportunities  for  study.  They  record  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  different  eras  in  history;  they  are  recording  today  the 
reaction  to  life  of  the  men  of  our  time,  and  as  such  they  are  of 
infinite  value,  both  to  us  and  to  posterity.  This  is  the  chief  reason 
for  their  existence. 

One  of  the  great  faults  in  museums  lies  in  the  fact  that,  once 
a work  of  art  gets  in,  it  is  terribly  hard  to  get  it  out;  and,  seeing 
that  nobody  can  be  infallible  and  that  mistakes  must  be  made,  the 
public  is  always  being  saddled  with  the  mistakes  of  each  genera- 
tion along  with  its  successes.  I have  always  thought  that  museums 
should  buy  more,  take  more  risks  with  contemporary  art,  and  be 
permitted  to  sell  such  things  as  do  not  bear  the  test  of  time,  a 
course  which  the  private  collector  pursues  constantly.  Those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  buying  of  goods  should  be  equally  trusted 
with  the  sale  of  them.  As  it  is,  the  museums  are  chary  of  buying 
what  may  become  worthless  in  a few  years,  and  they  are  therefore 
compelled  to  buy  only  when  the  artists  have  made  for  themselves 
an  imperishable  name,  and  are,  preferably,  dead.  This  tends  to 
keep  all  museums,  more  or  less,  fifty  years  behind  the  moment, 
whereas  they  should  be  the  immediate  mirror  of  the  best  of  the 
present. 

A great  collection  can  only  be  made  in  one  way,  by  diligent 
adding  to  the  top  and  diligent  weeding  out  from  below.  Of  course 
it  might  be  a serious  blow  to  the  career  of  a young  artist  if  his 
picture,  acquired  with  much  acclaim  one  year,  were  sold  the  next. 
A new  acquisition  should  remain  for  twenty  years,  undisturbed, 
after  which  it  should  be  again  voted  on  in  the  event  of  anybody 
desiring  its  removal.  Then,  like  the  President,  it  could  be  elected 
for  a second  term.  The  best  things  would  never  suffer  at  quarto- 
or  bi-centennial  votings,  but  many  things,  quite  good  in  themselves 
and  worth  the  honor  of  museum  purchase  for  a limited  period , 
would  softly  and  silently  vanish  away  and  their  room  be  vacant 
for  something  else.  The  regular  museum  exhibit  would  then  be  a 
statement  that  this  picture  or  that  represented  the  feeling  and  type 
of  production  of  a moment,  but  until  it  had  held  its  place  for 
several  votings  it  would  not  necessarily  represent  the  museum’s 
criticism  and  guarantee.  The  advantage  of  buying  before  the 
professional  dealer  has  drummed  up  a fantastic  value  ought  to  be 
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self-evident,  and  if  such  purchases  were  not  for  all  time  and  until 
the  crack  of  doom,  a margin  might  be  allowed  for  error.  The 
chance  of  an  astute  buyer  picking  out,  at  a very  low  price,  some 
pictures  which  would  increase  several  hundred  percent  in  value 
in  twenty  years  should  be  very  strong, — or  that  buyer  should  not 
be  buying.  The  successes  would  more  than  pay  for  the  failures, 
and  what  museum  would  not  have  been  glad  to  buy  for  a hundred 
dollars  the  Degas  which  sold  during  the  lifetime  of  the  master  for 
two  hundred  thousand?  That  is  possible  only  for  the  amateur 
collector  under  our  present  system,  but  such  things  would  be  far 
commoner  and  far  more  advantageous  for  the  museums  if  the 
principle  of  “send  the  wise,  and  say  nothing”  could  be  put  into 
practice  more  completely. 
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HEAD  OF  THE  MADONNA 
XIII  Century  Mosaic  attributed  to  Pietro  Cavallini 


NOTES  ON  PIETRO  CAVALLINI 


During  the  summer  there  has  arrived  from  Italy  a thirteenth  century 
mosaic,  the  head  and  bust  of  the  Madonna,  attributed  to  Pietro  Cavallini. 

This  mosaic,  a generation  ago,  formed  part  of  the  wall  decoration 
of  a little  ruined  church  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  privately  owned 
by  a well-known  Roman  family,  whose  name  at  present  cannot  be 
disclosed. 

Cavallini  was  the  author  of  other  works  in  mosaic  and  fresco  at 
Lezzi  di  Roma,  at  Anagni  and  at  other  little  country  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  the  recently  discovered  frescoes  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  and  of  the  mosaics  in  Santa  Maria  in  Tras- 
tevere,  Rome.  The  latter  are  mentioned  by  Ghiberti  when,  writing  of 
Cavallini  in  1397,  he  speaks  of  the  artist  as  “un  dottissimo  e nobilissimo 
maestro”  and  says  he  has  never  seen  better  mosaics  than  those  in  this 
church. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Pietro  Cavallini.  His  birth  is 
unrecorded,  but  in  1308  he  is  known  to  have  been  employed  by  King 
Robert  of  Naples  and  receiving  from  that  monarch  “thirty  ounces  of 
gold  per  annum  with  two  ounces  in  addition  for  lodging.” 

“Vasari,  finely  imaginative  journalist  that  he  was,”  says  Langton 
Douglas  in  a note  to  his  edition  of  Crowe  and  Cavacaselli’s  “History  of 
Painting  in  Italy,”  “weaving  pleasant  anecdotes  about  the  artists,  makes 
Cavallini  a pupil  of  Giotto,  just  as  he  post-dated  Duccio’s  career,  placing 
him  among  the  later  Giotteschi.” 

Vasari  also  asserts  that  Cavallini  was  the  author  of  the  “Annuncia- 
tion,” a fresco  in  the  Church  of  San  Marco  in  Florence,  and  of  a Cruci- 
fixion and  other  incidents  of  the  Passion  in  the  north  transept  of  the  Lower 
Church  at  Assisi.  But,  according  to  Langton  Douglas,  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  can  be  traced  in  the  “Annunciation”  to  Cavallini’s  works  in 
Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  he  asserts  categorically  that  there  is  no 
work  of  Pietro  Cavallini  in  the  lower  church  at  Assisi,  though,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  frescoes  in  St.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  it  has  become 
clear  that  some  of  the  earlier  works  in  the  upper  church  are  by  painters  of 
Cavallini’s  School. 

It  is  probably  due  to  Vasari’s  attribution  to  Cavallini  of  works,  both 
in  mosaic  and  fresco,  in  the  cities  of  Central  Italy  that  he  has  been  some- 
times enumerated  among  the  Sienese  artists  of  the  13th  Century. 

As  a matter  of  fact  Cavallini  seems  to  have  been  a well-known  Roman 
painter  and  mosaicist  before  Giotto  even  arrived  in  Rome,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  his  frescoes  in  Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  were  among 
the  influences  that  helped  to  mould  the  young  Giotto. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
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been  said  of  Florence  as  the  source  of  inspiration  of  all  Italian  and 
modern  Art,  Rome  and  Siena  were  the  seats  of  the  two  great  Italian 
schools  of  painting.  Siena  on  the  one  hand  derived  its  art  from  the  old 
Byzantine  school  and  later  was  strongly  moulded  by  northern  Gothic 
influences,  and  Rome,  where  the  old  classic  tradition  had  been  treasured 
throughout  the  early  middle  ages,  showed  in  the  13th  century  a greatly 
increased  vitality  which  owned  its  origin,  like  the  contemporary  revival 
of  sculpture  under  Niccolo  Pisano  in  Tuscany,  to  a return  to  antique 
models  and  an  appreciation  of  their  dependence  on  Nature. 

The  Roman  School  preserved  its  independent  existence  until  the  time 
of  the  exodus  of  the  Papal  Court  to  Avignon — 1309  to  1377 — a period 
known  in  papal  history  as  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  Pope  and  his  court,  Roman  masters  were 
deprived  of  their  best  patrons,  and  many  artists  left  the  turbulent  and 
poverty-stricken  metropolis.  “It  was  then  and  not  until  then,”  says 
Langton  Douglas,  “that,  owing  to  the  genius  of  Giovanni  of  Pisa,  Duccio 
and  Simone  Martini  of  Siena  and  Giotto  of  Colle,  Tuscany,  not  Florence 
alone,  became  chief  centre  of  Italian  Art.” 

Cavallini’s  frescoes  in  Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  cover  the  three 
sides  of  the  Coro  delle  Monache.  Of  the  chief  of  them,  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, the  upper  portion  representing  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Apostles,  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a good  condition.  This  fresco  was  probably 
executed  in  1293  and  in  it  Cavallini  is  revealed  as  “a  painter  of  the 
highest  order,  an  artist  whose  style  is  founded  upon  an  intelligent, 
independent  study  of  the  antique.  The  heads  of  the  figures  betray  the 
influence  of  classical  sculpture  . . . the  drapery  is  arranged  in  full, 

large  folds,  the  drawing  and  modelling  of  which  is  distinctly  superior 
to  the  early  works  of  Giotto.  This  fact  alone  tends  to  disprove  Vasari’s 
unsupported  statement  that  he  was  Giotto’s  pupil.  At  St.  Cecilia  we 
see  the  work  not  of  a scholar  but  of  a master  of  Giotto,  or  at  least  of  an 
older  painter  who  powerfully  influenced  him  in  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  his  life.” 

The  mosaics  in  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  were  ordered  by  Bertoldus 
Stcfaneschi,  probably  a brother  of  the  Cardinal  Jacopo  Stefaneschi  who 
gave  Giotto  the  commission  for  the  celebrated  mosaic  known  as  the 
“Navicella,”  which  formerly  adorned  the  atrium  of  old  St.  Peter’s  and 
now,  much  restored,  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  porch  above  the  entrance 
to  the  new  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome. 

Cavallini’s  mosaics  in  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  are  a series  of 
seven  panels  executed  in  1291,  according  to  De  Rossi,  and  arranged 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  apse  and  the  pillars  of  the  arch.  Six  of  the 
panels  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  while  the  seventh,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  apse  below  these  scenes,  represents  the  Madonna  and 
Child  in  a circular  medallion,  while  to  the  left  is  St.  Paul  with  sword  and 
book,  and  to  the  right  St.  Peter  holding  a book  in  his  left  hand  and 
resting  his  right  on  the  head  of  the  kneeling  donor. 
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In  1640  a copy  of  this  votive  mosaic  was  made  by  Antonio  Eclessi 
by  order  of  the  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  which  copy  is  now  in  the 
Library  of  the  Vatican.  It  differs  from  the  mosaic  in  its  present 
restored  state  by  the  presence  of  a portion  of  an  inscription  which 
originally  ran  along  the  lower  border  of  the  composition  and  which  read 

US  ....  IT  PETRUS,  and  which  according  to  De  Rossi  may 

be  restored  as  “Hoc  op  us  fee  it  Petrus ” thus  recovering  for  the  history 
of  Italian  painting  the  only  known  signature  of  Pietro  Cavallini. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Morey,  of  Princeton,  noting  the  insufficiency  of  the  in- 
scription to  adequately  fill  the  space  below  the  mosaic,  and  following  a 
suggestion  afforded  by  an  inscription  in  a mosaic  of  Graconio  Torriti’s  in 
the  apse  of  St.  John  Lateran  executed  in  1290,  restores  the  signature  as 
follows:  “(HOC  OPUS)  (MUSIVUM  FEC)IT  PETRUS  (PICTOR)”— 
Peter  the  painter  made  this  mosaic.  “This,”  says  Mr.  Morey,  “gives  a 
formula  which  properly  fills  the  lacunae  and  is  at  the  same  time  typical 
of  the  mosaicists  rather  than  of  the  sculptors  and  architects  of  the  time.” 
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MUSEUM  NOTES 


The  fact  that  the  architecture  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  is  of  a grand  and  impressive 
character  is  very  generally  recognized,  but  it  may  be  news  to  many  that  the  foremost 
motion  picture  corporations,  among  others  the  Goldwyn  Players  and  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  have  been  very  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  its  beautiful  proportions  as 
backgrounds  for  many  of  their  scenes.  The  building  has  figured  anonymously  in 
several  of  the  most  artistic  productions  of  the  day.  It  has  represented  the  Mansion 
House,  London,  the  Opera  House,  Paris,  and  now  comes  a request  to  use  the  flight  of 
steps  to  the  main  north  entrance  to  represent  the  steps  of  the  Victor  Emanuel  Monu- 
ment, Rome,  for  a stirring  scene  in  which  the  Fascisti  are  to  play  a leading  part. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August  the  Museum  Director,  Dr.  William  H.  Fox, 
visited  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  viewing  the  Art  Section,  which  showed  a very  complete  and  well-developed  collection 
of  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  the  Graphic  Arts.  Included  in  the  display  was  a group 
of  Swedish  pictures  which  later  will  be  included  in  the  circuit  exhibition  of  Scandi- 
navian Art  to  be  shown  this  winter  in  the  principal  museums  of  the  United  States. 
The  initial  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

Early  this  month,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Rockwell,  Museum  taxidermist,  is  to  sail  from 
New  London  with  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History 
on  a cruise  to  the  South  Seas  in  search  of  museum  material.  The  trip  is  to  be  made 
in  a whaler  and  the  explorers  expect  to  be  gone  about  two  years. 

The  party,  eighteen  in  number,  is  to  be  led  by  Dr.  George  Finley  Simmons,  the 
biologist,  who  is  now  in  New  London  superintending  the  preparations  for  the  scientific 
side  of  the  expedition. 

The  vessel  secured  for  the  present  expedition  is  a staunch  three-masted  schooner 
known  as  the  “Lucy  R.,”  of  Rockland,  Maine.  When,  however,  she  leaves  the  port 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  on  her  60,000-mile  trip  covering  the  waters  of  the  South  Seas, 
she  will  sail  under  a new  name,  the  “Blossom,”  in  honor  of  the  woman  who  is  sponsor- 
ing this  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  in  search  of  marine,  animal  and  bird  life. 

The  itinerary  of  the  voyage  includes  the  following  islands:  St.  Paul’s  Rock, 

Fernando  Po,  St.  Catherine’s,  Trinidad,  Martin  Vas  Rocks,  South  Georgia,  Tristan 
d’Acunha,  Gough’s,  Crozettes,  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam  Islands,  Kerguelen,  St.  Helena 
and  Bouvet  Island. 

The  last-named  island  is  also  known  as  Circumcision  Island  and  lies  approximately 
1,000  miles  south  of  Good  Hope,  but  since  its  discovery  by  the  French  explorer,  Bouvet, 
it  has  only  twice  been  sighted  by  any  vessel.  So  mysterious  has  this  circumstance 
seemed  to  mariners  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  more  than  once  that  Bouvet 
Island  may  have  subsided  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  present  expedition 
among  its  other  aims  hopes  to  solve  this  mystery. 

The  crew  of  the  “Blossom”  will  be  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  young  college 
men  familiar  with  the  sea,  among  others,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Appleton  of  Brooklyn,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  Yale-Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  the  veteran  skipper  of  the 
schooner  promises  that  within  a month  they  will  be  as  dexterous  in  handling  the  ropes 
as  any  full-fledged  seaman. 

An  interesting  object  newly  installed  in  the  Museum  rotunda  is  a large  16th 
Century  Italian  terra-cotta  group  in  “altro  relievo,”  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St.  Anne  and  St.  John.  These  figures  are  in  polychrome  and  are  effectively 
placed  against  a painted  background  of  wood. 
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In  re-arranging  the  Museum’s  slide  collection  an  especially  beautiful  series  of 
colored  slides,  illustrating  the  life  of  the  various  races  inhabiting  the  Holy  Land,  its 
cities,  mountains  and  plains,  has  been  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  Bible  students  and 
of  Sunday  School  teachers  who  may  wish  to  use  this  unusual  and  graphic  material 
in  their  attempt  to  make  the  Scripture  story  more  vivid  in  the  eyes  of  their  classes. 
These  slides  were  made  from  photographs  taken  by  Professor  Goodyear  in  his  search 
in  Syria  for  architectural  material  which  would  illustrate  his  work  on  Architectural 
Refinements.  The  slides  showing  the  ruins  of  Roman  edifices  in  Baalbek  and  Palmyra 
are  particularly  fine. 

At  the  Art  Centre,  65  East  56th  Street,  New  York,  has  been  organized  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  referring  to  Japan.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  relief  work 
in  Japan  and  will  be  divided  equally  between  the  Red  Cross  relief  fund  and  a special 
fund  for  the  relief  of  Japanese  artists.  The  works  of  David  Burliuk,  the  Russian 
painter,  who  spent  several  years  in  Japan,  have  been  lent  by  the  painter. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Art  Directors’  Association  which  met 
this  summer  in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Eric  Brown,  Director  of  the  Art  Museum  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  was  elected  president  of  the  Association. 

During  the  summer  a rare  mosaic  was  received  which  had  been  purchased  for 
the  Museum  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott,  who  was  then  in  Italy.  This  represents  a head 
and  bust  of  the  Madonna  in  mantle  and  veil  of  blue  bordered  with  a narrow  line  of 
gold.  The  work  is  attributed  to  Pietro  Cavallini,  stated  by  Vasari  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Giotto. 

Another  important  accession  has  been  hung  in  the  same  gallery  of  the  Museum. 
It  is  the  work  of  Bartolommeo  Caporali,  a 15th  century  painter  of  Perugia,  who  was 
known  contemporaneously  as  a successful  designer  of  pennons  for  the  officers  of  the 
municipality.  This  example  of  his  work  is  an  early  Italian  predella,  a painting 
intended  to  decorate  the  face  of  a step  often  placed  at  the  back  of  an  altar  to  support 
the  altarpiecev  As  a rule  such  paintings  were  divided  into  several  panels,  each  one 
representing  some  event  in  the  life  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  or  of  the  donor. 
The  panels  were  necessarily  small  in  size  and  were  often  of  great  delicacy  and 
beauty.  The  five  panels  into  which  the  new  accession  is  divided  are  separated  by 
architectural  pilasters.  The  center  panel  shows  the  Annunciation;  the  four  outer 
panels  represent  the  martyrdom  of  three  saints  and  Christ  healing  the  leper. 

A gift  has  recently  been  received  by  the  Museum  of  a plate  and  bowl  of  original 
design  which  formed  part  of  the  service  used  December  4,  1883,  at  a luncheon  given 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Fraunce’s  Tavern  in  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Washington’s  farewell  to  the  officers 
of  his  disbanded  army. 

The  menu  of  this  “Turtle  Feast”  was  a very  simple  one — old-fashioned  turtle 
soup,  bread  and  cheese,  ale,  punch  and  sherry.  The  plates  and  bowls  in  which  the 
soup  was  served  were  specially  made  for  the  occasion.  They  are  of  white  china  and 
the  plate  is  bordered  with  a narrow  rim  of  blue  with  a figure  of  a turtle  in  the  centre 
and  the  inscription  in  red  letters  about  the  rim  “Turtle  Feast  in  Commemoration  of 
the  one  hundredth  Anniversary  of  Washington’s  Farewell  to  his  Officers.”  The  bowl 
is  gold-rimmed  and  bears  the.  same  inscription  around  a blue  line-drawing  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

Another  gift  recently  presented  to  the  Museum  are  two  collections  of  shells  given 
by  two  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  have  shared  in  the  Museum  s 
Saturday  afternoon  sailor  parties.  The  shells  from  Guantanamo  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Murray  of  the  U.  S.  battleship  “Wyoming”  and  the  series  of  pearl  oyster  shells 
from  Panama,  especially  needed  to  complete  the  Museum’s  exhibit  in  this  direction, 
were  given  by  Mr.  Galland  of  the  U.  S.  battleship  “Pennsylvania.” 
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Miss  Susan  A.  Hutchinson,  Museum  Librarian,  spent  the  first  week  in  September 
at  Silver  Bay,  Lake  George,  New  York,  attending  the  joint  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Library  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club  and  the  Connecticut  Library 
Association. 

From  Copenhagen  word  has  been  received  of  the  sailing  for  Greenland  of  Mr. 
Christian  Leden,  who  early  in  the  summer  was  commissioned  by  the  Museum  to  collect 
specimens  of  polar  bears  and  other  arctic  material  for  museum  use. 

Mr.  Leden,  a Norwegian  by  birth,  and  an  ethnologist  by  profession,  explored 
West  and  North  Greenland  in  the  year  1909,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish 
Government  and  with  a public  grant  for  his  scientific  work  from  the  Carlsbergerfondet, 
a famous  scientific  institution  in  Denmark.  Later,  in  1910,  he  explored  East  Greenland 
with  a special  grant  from  his  Majesty,  King  Haakon  of  Norway.  Mr.  Leden  also  made 
an  expedition  through  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  securing  collections  and  information 
of  scientific  and  practical  value,  and  he  was,  on  this  occasion,  again  supported  by 
their  majesties,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Norway. 

For  his  expedition  in  Canada  Mr.  Leden  also  had  a commission  from  the 
Ethnographical  Department  of  the  University  Museum  of  Christiania. 

In  the  summer  of  1912  Mr.  Leden  undertook  a third  expedition  to  Greenland  for 
scientific  exploration.  This  time  he  had  a commission  from  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada. 

One  of  Mr.  Leden’s  exploring  expeditions  lasted  about  three  years  and  three 
months,  from  July  1913  to  October  1916.  On  this  journey  Mr.  Leden  explored 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  Northeastern  part  of  Canada,  commissioned  again  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  the  Ethnological  Department  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  and  the  University  Museum  of  Christiania.  Mr.  Leden’s  scientific  collections 
from  the  two  last-mentioned  expeditions  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Museum,  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  at  the  University  Museum,  Christiania,  Norway. 

A fifth  expedition  in  1919  was  wrecked  north  of  Hudson’s  Bay  and  had  to  return. 

Mr.  Leden  is  especially  interested  in  the  music  of  primitive  peoples,  having 
studied  music  at  the  Hochshule  fur  Musik  of  the  University  of  Berlin  and  anthropology 
with  Professor  Von  Lushan,  Berlin. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Reports  upon  the  Condition  and  Progress  of  the  Museum,  1904  to  date. 

MUSEUM  QUARTERLY 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly,  Volume  1,  March,  1914,  to  date. 
Yearly  subscriptions,  $1.50.  Single  copies,  $.40. 

SCIENCE  BULLETIN 

Each  volume  of  the  Science  Bulletin  contains  about  400  pages  of  printed 
matter  or  about  325  pages  accompanied  by  50  plates.  Each  number  of  the 
Science  Bulletin  is  sold  separately.  The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  per 
volume,  payable  in  advance.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  in  care  of  the 
Librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Volume  I to  Volume  III,  number  2,  have  been  issued  to  date. 


MEMOIRS  OF  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Each  Memoir  is  a complete  publication  and  is  for  sale  separately. 
Orders  for  purchase  and  correspondence  regarding  exchanges  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Librarian,  Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Renaissance  leaning  Fagade  at  Genoa.  By  W.  H.  Goodyear. 

Text  figures.  Oct.  ’02 $0.50 

No.  2,  Architectural  Refinements  at  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  By 

W.  H.  Goodyear.  Text  figures.  31  Dec.  ’02 1.50 

No.  4,  Vertical  Curves  a,nd  other  Architectural  Refinements  in 
Gothic  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  Northern  France.  By 
W.  H.  Goodyear.  Text  figures.  26  April  ’04 50 

MEMOIRS  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Medusae  of  the  Bahamas.  7 plates.  By  A.  G.  Mayer. 

20  May  ’04  $1.00 


CATALOGUES  AND  GUIDES 


Catalogue  of  paintings.  1906,  1910,  each $0.10 

Catalogue  of  Ancient  Chinese  Porcelains  loaned  by  Henry  T. 

Chapman.  (1907)  10 

Guide  to  the  Southwestern  Indian  Hall.  1907 05 

Guide  to  the  Exhibits  illustrating  Evolution,  etc.  By  F.  A.  Lucas. 

1909  05 

Catalogue  of  the  Avery  Collection  of  ancient  Chinese  Cloisonnes.  By 

John  Getz;  pref.  by  W.  H.  Goodyear.  1912;  paper,  $1.50;  cloth,  $2.00 
Catalogue  of  Swedish  Art  Exhibition.  By  Dr.  Christian  Brinton. 

1916  25 

Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Early  American  Painting.  1917 10.00 

Catalogue  of  the  Franco-Belgian  Exhibit.  1918 50 

Catalogue  of  the  Wild  Life  in  Art  Exhibit.  1919 10 

Catalogue  of  the  Swiss  Exhibition.  1920 50 


Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Costumes  and  Textiles  of  Eastern  Europe. 


1921  25 

Catalogue  of  the  Water-Color  Exhibition.  1921 25 
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